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From the Editors: 

Language, The Forgotten Subject 

Robert Small and Patricia P. Kelly 



The traditional and still popular way of looking at what English teachers 
teach divides the sul>j€ct into literature, language, and composition. We 
have, indeed, taught literature, though all top often we have tended to 
use the wrong books and to ignore the individual, personal nature of reading, 
But at least otu- daim to be teachers of literature has been genuine. And 
we have taught composition, thaugh, again, often in a way that ignored 
the way real people write and learn to write and the reasons why they 
write. Still, we have taught it. 

Language is, however, a different matter. The traditional program in 
language has been so pbbrly cbriceived that in bur view it can hardly be 
said to have a legitimate claim to be called language study at all. Uiiless 
boring and jnislec^ding kUs is all one wants from English class, the traditional 
language program has failed any way you look at it. 

tmfjfectuai: The traditional program is not effective in the production of 
perfect spellers with extensive vocabularies, composers of clear and effective 
prose, or speakers arid writers of only the rnbst faultless of upper-class 
usage. In fact, the traditional prbgram bf dulldrill bii mostly useless material 
produces students who are not competent in any dimension bf language. 
NotJiing is inore commbh than English teachers complaihjhg that their 
students danot knowgranimauidespite the fact that other English teachers, 
in many cases their own coUeagues, have tried dutifully to_ teach _t^^ 
students grammar ruies and definitions. In addition, every carefully planned 
study of this approach to teaching language has produced the same 
cbnclUsibri: powerful evideiice that the drill/ memorizaiibn approach to 
language study produces no grbwilh iii vbcabulary, no litiprbvemeiit iii 
spelling, no greater cbhforniity to standard usage, and ho expansion of 
skill in composing. 

tncompteie: Although the traditional language prdgrarniduches oh several 
aspects of the nature of langoage— word meanings, spellings, grammar 
rules— it also ignores many others. It condemns certain words^ expressions, 
and constructions but rarely deals with the varieties and levels of the 
language, gives alitibst no recbghitibn to the fact that the language hp 
a history, and ighbres hbw meaning is cbhveyed by language. Spellings 
of individual w^ords are emphasized, but hot much attention is given to 
the spelling system of English. The use of dictionaries is drilled on, but 
their nature and relation to what real people do in gathering words is 
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ighbred. In fact, the rraciitional program overlooks more about the English 
language than it attempts to teach students about their language. 

Not only does the traditional program ignore whole dimensions 
oF language; but, what it does treat, it treats in the most superficial and 
shallow fashion possible, both in the content that is presenlevi and In the 
type of learning that it asks of the student. Think, of the confused ideas 
about the structure of language prescnied in the typical high school grammar 
book. This grammar—sneetingJy referred lo by linguists as "textbook 
grammar"^5 rejected by grammarians of all types. The shallowness does 
not only come from what is presented, however. Urifortuhately, we rarely 
ask our students to understand the concepts that they study. We settle 
for memorization of defiriitidns and identification—usually by rules of 
thumb or tricks~of types of words in exercises often comprised of unrelated 
Sentences. 

VhmtVresth'tg: The traditional program presents language as dreary, 
uhinterestin^ and pointless, as something no sensible person could possibly 
care to spend lime with: We seem to act as if we wariti:bur students Lo 
beJieve that excitement and Joy in discoveries about the English language 
are impossible except to strange, incomprehensible peoF5le called linguists: 
Hardly anyone can catch the excitemehl and fascination of language from 
the traditional program, arid few if any students do: Consequently, the 
work of the linguist and the semanticist remain beyond most people's interest 
and uriderstariding. Jndeed, we, as teachers of the language, often seerii 
ourselves toTind language study to be dull. Those studerits who do develop 
a fascination with words more often than not do so despite the traditional 
program, from parents for whorn word histories, puns, and puzzles are 
fun. 

The traditional program, is, however, not the only way that language 
study can be approached in scJiool. The articles in this issue of the Bultetm 
explore the question: flow can students learn about the nature of their 
language? and^hc equally important question: How can.they develop a 
sense of excitement about their language arid the study of it? From these 
articles, it seems to us, comes a clear picture of what should replace the 
dreary traditional program. 
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Whal Should English Teachers 
Know Ahouf Language? 

James C. Stalker 



_^Jf you a&k just about anybody on the street, or more appropriately, on 
the school board, vhat teachers should know about Ihe English language, 
the answer will come svvi^tly and surely— grammar. The more enlightened 
respondents might even add that grammar is the corCi but that teachers 
need to know sbinethirig about the history of the English language 2 s well, 
about how we got from Old JEnglish to modern Eaglish; We should not 
be Surprised that the equations "knowJedge about language = knowledge 
about grammar" o; "knowledge about language = knowledge about the 
history of English" come so readily to mind. Two thousand years of history 
support the first equation, and close to two hundred sUppbrt the second, 
bur eight parts of speech were first defined in approximately I OQ B.C 
by Dibnysius of Thrax in order to arrest what he perciivcd as. the 
deicrioratibh of the Greek langUage. Through an unbroken string of 
translations and adaptajtions of hi& original work, his legacy, particularly 
the eight parts ot speech, continues today in texts for classes from fourth 
grade through linguistics classes for teachers. Hence, to know language 
is to know grammar, to know grammar is to know (minimally) the eight 
(nine, ten) parts of speech. If people know anything else about language 
other than grammar (and its extehsibn into usage judgment), they areiikeJy 
to be aware that English has a history because the stMy of the history 
and development of the. English Jahguage effectively began in the early 
Nineteenth Century and thus has had close to two hundred years to influence 
school texls of various kinds. 

The Siudy of language should include the study bf grammar and histbry, 
but other, sometimes more effective, apprbaches te the study bf lahgyage 
have developed over the last fifty or sixty years. Some knowledge of the 
structure bf sehtehce^ in English (i.e., grammar) is useful for. teachers and 
may (but bhly may) be useful for some students; W^_must keep knowledge 
bf gram mar in per5peclivevho wever; tingui^^^ detailing complex 

theories of the structure of nominal and verbal complements; universities 
cndow.chairs^ for linguists who have made their reputatibns and careers 
oarejecting accepted grammatical thebries and deyisingliew bhes. Grammar^ 
the description and explanation bf the structure of English, is ah exceedingly 
complex endeavbr. There is ribt yet a grammar, a theory (or description) 
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of tht structure of ESglish (or anyjother tanguage) which is fuiiy satisfactory. 

_eonsequently, we should be delighted if our students understand the 
basics of the structure of oar language, not berate them because they do 
not understand our (frequently confused) attempts at explaining the 
difference between restrictive and ribnrestrictive relative clauses. 
(Reputations are still being made oh explaining the relative clause and 
how we can best characterize the difference between re^ 
nonrestrictive.) The^tudy of the_struclure of language can surely be as 
exciting and_tewarding as the study of the structure of a novel or a poem, 
bat it is certainly as esoteric and dematiding an endeavor as those studies. 
As we must accept a balance between the study of primary arid secondary 
texts in literary studies, we must also accept a balarice between the study 
of seriterice-leve[ structure, the study of structures ai other levels, arid 
alternate ways of studyirig lariguage. 

If teachers and students do not need to know only grammar, thsjn what 
do they neciJ_to know? They need to know some general principles about 
language^ and they need to explore the ramifications of those principles. 
They need to know 

that all languages, including bur own, are in a cbristarit state of flux 

that all lariguages are comprised of variants vvhich are used for different 
purposes arid erijoy differerit levels of acceptability, 

that all lariguages and varieties of languages set^^e a multitude of 
functions, 

that all languages and their varieties are orderly and, therefore, can 
be described and explained through complex structures, including 
Syntax (sentence structure), but includirig as well phbriblbgy (the system 
of sbUrids), mbrphblogy (word structure), semantics (meariirig), 
discburse (structures larger than the seriterice), arid pragmatics (lariguage 
use iri cbritext). 

Teachers and students who Jcnow these general principles about language 
and-ihe ramirications and- details of the general principles will not then 
possess magic wands through which they can erase bad writing or implement 
sure and accurate readings of poems or know how to deal with variant 
dialects and languages in their classrbbms. Teachers and students alike 
will, hbwever, have mbre accurate ways of talking about the problems they 
encburiter in each of these areas arid, perhaps, will appreciate the rich 
diversity arid complexity of our language. 

Lahgua|e CHaiige 

The language we speak and write_ today began some iO()0 years ago as 
Old JEngiish, a dialect of did High German; developed into Middle English, 
the language of Chaucer; and eventually became Modern English. AJbng 
the way, English was heavily influenced by Latin, directly thrbugh 
bbrrbwirigs frbrri Latin diiririg times bf conquest and bccupatibri by the 
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Romans both on the continent and in England, and. indirecUy through 
French, Jikewisc during times of conquesl and occupation^ most notably 
from l0A6Jhrough the I360i: Des^^^^ infiuences, English is at base 
a Germanic language, not a Romance language derived from the language 
of the Romans, Latin. English belongs to the family compnsed of German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Dutch rather than the brie coriiprised of French; 
Spariish, Portuguese, arid Italiari. -English shares more syntax and lexicon 
with French than with the other Romance languages, but that is because 
of a long, common history. The English and the northern French were 
both conquered by the Vikmgs during the same time (c: 900 A:b:j; so 
northern French and Old English share historical linguistic Influences other 
than Latin. The later conquest of England by those same Norman (i.e.. 
North men) French insured continued contact between the two lariguages. 

Although mariy of Us are aware that bur larigUage has changed 
sigriificaritly, the implications of this progressibri from Old to Nlidern 
Eriglish are riot always immediately apparent. The_first, and periiaps the 
most obvious jmplicaiion, but the most difficult to deal with, is the simple 
fact that there is some future English lying out there in the Twenty-first 
Century beyond our Modern English. The English we use today is destined 
to be obsolete in the future. Of course, no one can predict how sbbn we 
can expect such changes to be noticeable, ribr predict just which features 
will change, ribr yet predict whether the lariguage bf our great-great 
graridchildreri will be sb differerit that they arid w'i could not understand 
each other if they are able to devise a. Ume machiiic^^nd_cojne_ b^ 
visit us. However, we can look at oiir present Janguage and see examples 
of how our language is changing, and there are examples enough every 
day in print and in the conversations around us. Some of these changes 
are ephemeral; others will likely last a good long time. 

Perhaps the easiest cjiariges to chronicle are chariges iri bUr wbrd stock 
(bUr "wbrd hbard"<>ur Old Eriglish aricestbrs wbuld have said, bur "lexicon" 
accbrdirig tb liriguists). In quite usual fashion, several words have entered 
bur language, or changed their_ meaning, qoi^c^ recenlly; and It will be 
interesting to watch thenxjust to see how long they hang around. Many 
of us are now trying to decide if we are yuppies or whether we are too 
old, poor, or unmotivated to fall into that category. The origin bf the 
word has been attributed to several sources, but all are withiri the period 
of early 80's. Surely there were yuppies befbre 1980, ^ut apparently we 
had other labels Tor therii, Hox' Ibrig will the »vbrd last? Nb one can4)redict. 
It riiight be arburid for quite a long time. AfteT alU although yuppies will 
cease to be youngs many will id doubt continue the /^cs/j^fe (yet another 
hew word) jve associate with them; and, if we forget that the y of yuppie 
signifies '^young,'* we can retain the word with a more general meaning. 
On the other hand, as yuppies become middle aged muppies (mauptesl) 
and, eventually old duptes, we may wel! lose the word, arid it riiight well 
be a blessirig. - 
Aribther word that has receritly jbiried us is player. But, many of you 
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proitsiyptayer is not a new \vord, arid in one sense you are right. However, 
those who watch Mlahu Vive or similar shows and are aware of the language 
of drug deaHrig, especially cocaine, know thiJt_ the peaple wJio Buy and 
sell cocaine in kilo lots^re called p/aim^^^^^^^^ Ihe earlier use 

oT the word tojefcr to garabJers). Now, at least in the weekly news magazines, 
any person who participates in a somewhat risky venture is i^ ptayer. The 
people wJiom the SEC found to be engaged in illegal stock market 
manipulations were cMtdptayers. Likewise, the people primarily responsible 
for the Iranian arms deals in which the United States took part were also 
referred to as ptavers. 

One last example, ^raz/n^?. may well outlast either oi the other exampies: 
Although 1 have seen it Ln_ prim, 1 have never heard it spontaneously in 
conversation. The fust time 1 encountered grazing, it carried the meaning 
"to order a selection of appetizers rather than an entree." Note that we 
are in a restaurant which has appetizers arid entices. The last lime that 
I encountered grazing, it was defined as To eat snacks, small meals, all 
day lorig, rather than to eat a single, main meal. Given that the slt-d^wn 
family meal seems to be disappearing, ^raz//Z3? raighL well succeed in 
establishing a permanent place in our language because it wiil label the 
new, common situation. Perhaps we need the word. 

The point-of these examples is that the ianguage responds to our rieeds. 
More precisely, we, the users of the language, add arid delete as we must 
in order to talk arid write about the everits, cbricepts, arid thirigs that come 
and go in our lives. The basic purpose of language is to serve as a means 
of cbmrilUriicatiori. When concepts (events, things) disappear;^ the words 
attached to them inevitably dis^appean (Do >ou know what a singieiree 
is? Exactly?) When new concepts emerge, new words or new meanings 
of old words emerge with them: 

Qlher changes which are not so obvious take place lob. Aniericaris are 
in the midst of a shift in pronUriciatibn bf words with the vbwe! in HaWk. 
Younger speakers, particularly iri the Western states proriburice hawk with 
a fronted vbwel sa that it rhymes with hock or lock. Older speakers wLll 
retairi a vbwel which rhymes more nearly with the one in/Sufc^Stich changes 
are neither good nor bad; they simply .are^ We may judge tiie^ ^ 
as good or bad according to our personal value system, but the language 
neitherimprov^s nor deteriorates when sucn changes take place. What we 
are seeing when we see new wards and pronunciations cbnie arid bid wbrds 
and pronunciations go are sltiifts iri usage— riew selectibris beirig added to 
our language, old selectibris beirig reriioved— arid all quite unconsciously 
fbr the nibst part. 

What is odd about the shifts in usage is not that they. happen; but that 
some people get so upsetabout them. It is clear that cBange is inevitable, 
that English win be differenlin the future. Our evidence is straightforward— 
we are not using Old English, nor are we even speaking or writing the 
English of our grandparents. However, those people whb db get upset often 
beh'eve that change and deterioratibri are very riearly syribriymbus. They 
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believe ihat the English of today is of lesser quality than that of 10 j^br 
20 or 50) years ago* An<lJ^e language of next year will be of lesser quality 
than this year's English. The belief that unmbnitbred change will eventualJy 
destroy the language arose in the Eighleenth Geatury^ became a belief to 
he reclcone^l with in the Nineteenth Gentiiry, and has survived lustily in 
the Twentieth. Those who believe that change is inevitably going to destroy 
English believe as welJ that change can be controlled, if not stopped, by 
prescribing a set of rules which, if followed, will insure that sbrrie changes 
will be arrested and others will be chahriejed in apprbpriate directions. 
UnTortunately for us, historical events determined that English teachers 
were lb be the primary transmitter's and enforcers of the5e_rules. 

It is not at ail ujifortunate that English teachers bear the burden of 
teaching clear and precise use of language. That requirement is a jegitimate 
part of our professionai duties, it is unfortunate that the teaching of clear 
and precise use of language is so frequently equated with the teaching of 
Usage rules. A good marly of the rUles have ribthirig tb ^^o with clarity 
arid precision; they are rules of etiquette. For example, abidijig by Ihe 
rule which specifies that maU means 'crazyV and therefore cannot i>e a 
synbnym tor a;j^/v will not insure more precise language; Foiiowing the 
ruJe might well insure confusbn rather than clarity, and it will certainly 
mark the sperker as unnecessarily fussy about English usage. The clarity 
versus fussiiiess issue might be solved if we knew which rules to focus 
on. However, even those who believe :ri efficacy of usage rules cannot 
agree bri which shifts iri usage sKbuId be allbwed tb occur without comment 
and which sHbuld be prbhibited. The result is that teachers; Being unsnre 
abbut the history of the development of English both structaraily and 
socioiinguisiically (haw and why the syntax, morphology, and phonology 
changed, and how and why certain usages came to the attention of the 
prescriptivists), are at the mercy of everyone who accuses them bf failing 
in upholding decent standards of clarity arid precisiori. Kribwledge about 
the history of the larigUage will eriable teachers to explain that English, 
like all lariguages, is in flux and tb make clear why they have chosen to 
i4»nbre sbrhe bf these changes and focus on others. 

Language Variatibn 

The prescriptivist dicta that teachers must carry out are niade nlbre 
difficult because changes do not occur uriifbrrilly across the language. 
Because usage shifts iri Britairi arid Arriehcaihave riot been ideritical, we 
naw have the two distinct variants, br dialects, British and American English. 
Likewise, the dialect bf Australia and Jndia, or any of the world varieties 
of English, are the result of varying changes in each country. We see the 
same reiuJts within a given coxintry: The English of the United States has 
several distinct regional variants, as dotis that of Can.-:da. Corisequently, 
a usage rule that focuses on a particular prbriUriciatidri or riibrphblbgical 
dispute in British English, for exaniple, riiay be whblly^ inapprbpriate for 
Arnericari English because the chbices available iri the British dialect may 
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riot be availaWe in the American, or may express a preference for. ihe 
usual British dialect choice over the usual Arrierican chotce; For exarnple, 
different than is generally an American choice; rf/^erpm /rom is generally 
British. _ 2>7^erem appears to be only British, and to proscribe it for 
Americans (as it is proscribed for the British) is to tell them not to do 
something that they are already not doing. 

Prescriptive Usage rules are often dialect particular arid thereby support 
the notion that there is brily brie proper variety of Ef3?Iish and that all 
others are sbriiehow iriferibr. English teachers are, of '^ •virse, well aware 
that there are varieties of English but xlo not aiways know how best to 
regard those varieties: Vir^nia is an obvious and good example of quite 
local and interesting variation: There are at least four distinct varieties 
of English in Virginia: the coastal "Tidewater" variety often regarded as 
"the" Virginia dialect; the dialect of the rilbUritairis; that bf the inland 
southern part of the state; arid, firially, that variety developirig around the 
Washirigtbri, D. C. area. 

Just as we cannot deny that change occurs^ we cannot deny lhat variety 
exists. However,_we can jdecidelo judge those varif ties as better or worse, 
gooJ or had^ and we are frequently encouraged to do so. The judgments 
we make based on correctness rules of the prescriptive sort can be relatively 
harmless in the sense that "violators" of the rules suffer relatively riiiribr 
consequences. As prescriptivists sUch as Jbhri Siriibn arid Edwiri Newriiari 
freqiieritly poirit but tb us, everi our riibst respected authors and cultural 
leaders bfferid agairist every part bf prescripti ve rules at sorneiirne or another: 
The prescriptivist brush tars widely and indiscrirainately and can, therefore, 
be more easijy ignored, hut_ the prescriptivists should not be ignored 
altogether Tiiey contribute a great deal to the linguistic insecurity bf 
everyone Their concerns and complaints cause less social arid psychblbgical 
damage than other sorts of Judgnlerits db, but they are brily relatively less 
harmful. 

The judgriierits that are relatively riibre damaging are those that target 
the dialects bf specific groups of people andxharacterize them as inadequate 
media for communication. TJie first leveijudgment is usually that the dialect 
ofa particular group of people, for example those varieties of American 
English found in the Appalachim Mountains, is nonprestigibUs, that is, 
that the people who speak that variety do riot wield pbwer arid irifluerice 
in our society; arid they are, in fact, usually the pbbrer arid less educated 
in bur society. The corollary is, c*" cburse, that the dialect of those who 
db wield pbwer arid influence is worth hav^ingv i.c.^ it is prestigious; 5uch 
judgments are damaging enough, hut the further jadgmentthat nonprestige 
dialects are more primitive and Jimit th^ ability of their 

users lies somewhere between simplistic and unwarranted. 

Language Functions 

Eriglish teachers need tb kribw that aU lariguages cbriie in a wide variety 
bf fbrrils, that the forriis riiay not erijby equal social status within the society. 
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but that they do enjoy equal luiguistic status. All varieties of a given language, 
whether prestigious or not; fuIfiU the communicative functions demanded 
by the language community; all varieties are. equally complex in their 
phonological, morphological, syntactic, and discourse^ struc^^ 
Appalachian, Black, or Michigander, the differences in th£ structural systems 
of dialects are far fewer than the similarities, and aii such dialects can 
be used for a variety of furictiohs, including education. However, it is 
interesting, at lea&t to linguists, that the users of each variety seem to limit 
the range of cultural and linguistic functions Tor which different varieties 
and styles within varieties are used. _^ _ _ _ ^ 

The same phenomenon occurs within dialects.. Th£_ language we use 
(whatever our own dialect) for formal situations differs fromthat of intimate 
situations. The answer to a student question in class (perhaps, "What time 
will X be?") will tend to choose linguistic forms which we associate with 
the formal end of the style scale, while the answer to the same question 
asked by a family mernber at home will tend to select features appropriate 
to the intimate end of the style scale.. ("What time will the concert be?" 
Public answer: "I believe that it is scheduled for 8:()0 Thursday night, but 
I'm not certain." Family Answer: "1 dunno; 8:00 Thursday^ 1 think.'^ 

Linguists have gathered quite a lot of data on the phonologic^^ 
morphological, and syntactic feature differences between dialects which are 
predominate in a geographical area (Boston versus Detroit) and those which 
are sociologically distributed (Black, Appalachian^ Chicarib, Spariglish). 
Functional differences, howevex; have been regarded for so long as the 
province of sociology or etiquette that linguists ignored that realm of 
language and are just beginning to look closely at the linguistic markers 
of fuhctiorial choice. - z :i 

We use language to pass along information and opinions, and we use 
lang^uage to demonstrate bur bwh class membership and to judge others' 
class membership. However, these are hbt the only furictibris of language. 
The categories outlined here are certainly not the only possible bries, but 
they illustrate the point that Janguage has many uses (and features which 
signal those uses) which we need to be aware of if we arelx) deal effectively 
with the language of bUr students. Information exchange, opinion 
expression, and social judgment are prbbably at the top of the list of overtly 
recognized functions because they are sb clearly important to our particular 
society. j(Slhers cultures value Ihformatibh exchange less than we do but 
carejnore about comrnunlcatihg emotional states.) Beyond these important 
functions for our society, we can recognize i^everal others. ObvibUsly, we 
use language to persuade. Sometimes we disguise Ihejiersuasive Junction 
as iriformatiori exchange. ("Nine out of ten doctors prescribe the major 
ingredient in bur brand bf headache medicine.'') Sometimes it is pure, naked 
emotional appeal ("Please^ please, please let me go to the dance. Ill never 
have another date if Ldon't go.") Whatever linguistic fbrm it takes, persuasidn 
is clearly functionally different from either ihfbrihatibri/bpinibn 
transmission or social judgment: 
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High school teachers are probably more aware than the rest of us of 
the Indnsive exclusive function which language serves, simply because 
adolescents are so deeply engaged in marking the boundaries between their 
developing world arid the pre-existent adult world. High school slarig (which 
sometimes partially extends into college) functions to separate the adult 
and adolescent worlds; it excludes parents and teachers from the world 
of the teenager^ and, conversely, it includes teenagers. Slang functions as 
a group marker, m the same way that drug language identifies drug users 
to each other and medical language (or maybe golf langnage) identifies 
doctors to each other. The most notable characteristic of each of these 
varieties is the lexical selection. They are marked by word choices which 
are obscure or Unkribwn to those being excluded. 

Although it is true that^xchanging information as clearly and precisely 
as possible is amojig the more important functibris of language, we need 
to recognize that language functions as Well to perform the opposite task- 
to obruscate and ambiguate. Political language is probably the most common 
example of the use of language to create amb[guity- But the "little white 
lies" that we tell also fall iritd this realm. Creating ambiguity is a legitiriiate 
and useful functidri of language, although we often would deny it. When 
we wish to be ariibiguous, we build a discourse level structure, a text within 
a context which allows (or leads) our auditor to coristruct a meaning other 
than the one which accurately reflects OUf thoughts or sonre event. We 
can also choose structures at the Senterice level, ambiguous or incomplete 
synta;e (Our car is better. Than what? Apples?), or words for which it 
IS not clear which of several pf>ssible meanmgsJs appropriate and accurate. 

Language also has a riiagic function. For example, language used for 
religious purposes clearly falls into some category other thari the ones I 
have already mentioned, because it is language that requires sp.'cial 
reverence, occurs jn highly restricted contexts, arid is believed lo have effects 
beyond the worW we can perceive through bur normal five senses. Such 
language is often marked by the use bf older morphological forms (dost 
host. thee. thy. thine) as well as bldcr syntax (goest thou vs. do vou go9) 
and older pronunciations. Children, of course, are well aware of the magic 
function of language. A promise is sealed with a chant: "cross my fingers, 
cross my heart, crbss my eyes, hope to die." 
Language Structure 

; The las-t principle which this article will discuss is that English in all 
Its varieties is ordered anf structured arid this order and structure can 
be described through systems such as phonology, morphology, syntax 
semantics, discourse, and pragmatics. If J have been successful, the varibus 
facets of language study touched onin this article have already dembnstrated 
that language is structured, that the structure of English is regular and 
can be described, and that the structure is both more extensive and more 
interesting than the usual narrow study of traditional parts of speech 
categories and traditional usage rules. Urifortunately, almost all school study 
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of language focuses on a limited range of language systeitis, specifically 
the lexical, morphological, and syntactic, and various disputed Usages 
described by those systems. We study roots, prefixes, and suffixes, parts 
of speech, and su^^ects arid predicates. We memorize word lists and try 
to remember the difference between disinterested and ufuaterested. Bui v/q 
rarely spend time looking at such Words s^^ dtiin^^ 

used? How does it fit inti) our rnorphological system? What context calls 
for its use? What other specifically linguistic features regularly occur with 
it? In other words, what are the pragmatic and discourse structures which 
govern the choice o{ disinformation rather than //>, arid what are the lexical 
and syntactic choices which accorilpariy it? For example, are there an 
UriUsUally large number of agentless passives in the text? 

There are rules by which we govern our choices when we engage in 
a conversation. That, is to say, conversations have: a. structure as much 
as sentences have a^lructure; Just as it is possible to characterize a sentence 
as "nonEnglish" because it has the structure Subject-Object- Verb ("The 
boy the ball hit") rather than Subject-Verb-bbject ("The boy hit the ball"), 
so we can characterize a cdriversatidri as "rioriEriglish_" iri which there is 
rid dbvidUs riiarker fdr a shift from the topic on the floor to a new one. 
English cbriversatidrialists mu:,t shift the conversation directly and justify 
the shift; "1 don't mean to change the subject, but. . Qtcourse we mean 
to chaiige Ihe siihjeci^ or we would not say "I don't mean to change the 
subject:" 6r we can turn the topic indirectly: "That reminds me of something 
j was thinking about the other day." However, it is ridt a ridrnlal Eriglish 
conversational pattern td simply disregard the tdpic dri the floor arid start 
a new topic. 

As teachers, we must be aware of and study the structure of our language 
on a much wider front than we normally seem. to. We must continue to 
be knowledgeabJe_about grammar (in its traditional meaning of the study 
of syntax and morphology), but we must also be aware of and knowledgeable 
about the other structures of our language. A full Uriderstaridirtg df hdw 
language works requires a full Uriderstaridirig df what lariguage is. 

A Parting Admonition 

Whatever the descnptibn or explanation that Hnguists offer as^the norma! 
state of affairs in English^ whatever the structtires des and presented, 
it is best aot to aecept those descriptions as being final and definite. Language 
is flexible and adjustable: if we want to put our object in frdnt of the 
verb, for stylistic effect Tor example, we cari, although we may ridt be as 
easily Uriderstdod. MiUdri cdnies readily Id rriirid on this pdirit, for both 
reasdris. If we warit to shift a conversational topic by ignoring the topic 
on the floor, we certainly can, but not without some consequences,^ either 
social (everybody moves away io talk with someone more tractable) or 
iinguistic_("l don't understand how what you are saying relates to the topic 
on the floor") or, more likely, both. 

What do English teachers need td kridw abdut larigUage? Everylhirig 
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that thev already know, but overtly so that they ran talk about their 
knowledge, can consider arid discuss the effects of variant structures aad 
functions, so they can demystify and sort out the complexity of our language 
in such a way that the study of language ceases to be a constricted, traumatic 
endeavor for them and their students. 



On English as Ifie "Official Language" 



At its 1987 cpnveritibri iri San Antonio, members of the National Gouncil 
of Teachers of English passed a resolution opposing the movement to 
establish English as the official language: 

Resolution 

BACKGRbUND: The proposers of this resolMlion voiGe<i cbricerri about 
the current movemeiif iri some states to establish English as the official 
lariguage. Such efforts, successful in brieiristarice so far, can include removal 
bf the riative languages of many Americans from official documents, they 
noted, arid called such actions potenlially discjiminatoty:. 

The piroposej-s commended the recent Public Broadcasting System TV 
series "The Story of English" for illustrating the capacity of English to 
accommodate and incorporate the linguistic characters bf mariy pebple arid 
cultures. _ 

RESOLVED, that the National Cburicil bf Teachers bf English cbridemn 
ariy atteriipts to rerider invisible the riative languages of any Americans 
br tb deprive Eriglish of the nch influences of the languages and cultures 
of any of the peoples uf America; 

__lhat KCT£ urge legislators, other public officials, and citizens to oppose 
actively action intended to mandate or declare English as an<)fficial larigUage 
or to "preserve," "purify," or "eriharice" the larigUage. Ariy such actibri 
will riot only sturit the vitality bf the lariguage, but alsb ensure its erosion 
arid iri effect create hbstility tbward English, making it more difficult to 
teach arid learri; arid 

that NCTE widely publish this resolution to Its affiliates and other 
professional -organizations through news releases, letters to legislators, 
boards of education and other state officials, especially in those states 
attempting to legislate English as ari official lariguage. 
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What Should Language Arts Teachers 
Teaeh About Language? 



Colin Harrison 



Why do we teach grammar? 

There is an eribrmbus weight of received bpinibri, public pressure, and 
traditibh which presses down upon teachers of language arts, and which 
produces apparently cogent and uhdoubtedly forceful arguments in favor 
of teaching grarninar as a central locus of the. language arts curriculum. 
The main explanation for why language arts teachers leach grammar rests 
on the opinion that many people hold that a study of grammar helps the 
students to speak and to write better English. This in tUrii, pebjjle feel, 
increases their employment prbsj5ects arid life charices. 

These bpiriibris are powerfully expressed by employers, administrators, 
broadcasters, newspaper editors ahd authors,, most of whom were taught 
grammar themselves aad who believe that there is a causal relationship 
between their fitiency in EngHsh and their having been taught grammar. 
Parents too, whether or not ihey are skilled and confident language users, 
tend to hold equally strongly to the view that the learning of grammar 
is integral to becoming an exjjert speaker br 

Later in this paper I shall argue that iri mariy respects these beliefs, 
while understaridable, are ill-founded. They, are not, however, the only 
imperatives which act lo keep grammar a primary fo^tis of ihe language 
arts curriculum. Within ichools,. other teachers will argue that, if language 
arts teachers aren't teaching grammar, they are shirking a duty and acting 
in a professionally irresponsible manner Modern languages teachers are 
often particularly scathing towards English teachers who fail tb teach 
grammar, or whb fail tb teach it effectually. They bemaari the fact that 
they have to teach two grammars, that of English arid that of the other 
language for which they are responsible. 

Finally, there is the weight of iradition. Fordecades, grammar has been 
a^key element in language arts teaching: Textbooks and workbooks which 
focus on grammar are ill nearly every school and offer work at nearly 
every grade level. Tradition thus becomes institutionalised as jjart bf a 
massive industry. At the same time, teachers whb riiay dbublthe efficacy 
of grarilmar books have becbriie accustomed to usjrig them. The tradition 
is also a comfort, offering teachers a subtle but possible insidious assurance: 
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trust mc, it whispers, for whether it is effective or not, it will keep children's 
activity on task, the study of grammar here serves reciprocal sets of 
interests— it keeps textbook sales up, arid students' heads down. An 
admirable symbiosis. 

Why we should not teach grammar 

/. It doeshl work 

The primary xeasbn for Jiot teaching grammar is the obverse of the primary 
reas^on most people beiieve it should be taught. For, contrary to what received 
opinion might suggest, it is by no means certain that being taught grammar 
improves a person's spoken or written language. Carefully cbritrblled large- 
scale experimental studies in English-speaking cpuritries from the USA to 
New Zealand have failed to show any greater irhprovemenl in language 
use when "grammar" versus "no grammar" classesJiave^fieen compared; 
How i5 it_that iuct research results can come to be ignored? One powerful 
reason is perhaps the momentum (or is it inertia?) generated by the textbook 
industry, but i am not wishing to argue that a conspiracy is acting to 
suppress the implications of the research findings. What is more probably 
the case is that decision makers in education have accepted the causal fallacy 
I referred to earlier: namely, they Teel that in their own experience it has 
been valuable to be aware of grammatical rules and that, therefore, such 

knowledge should be available to alLstudents: 

What this view fails to take account of is the problem that grammar 
is a highly abstract (and in certain respects arbitrary) system for representing 
the structural relationships in a language. To have an Uriderstaridirig of 
how this system works is certainly an asset, iUst as having an understaridirig 
of linear algebra can be valUaWe to a person who needs to solve. everyday 
problems of arithmetic, but this does not imply that it can be taught 
successfully to everyonL From the pnitit of view of developmental 
psychology, formal grammar study requires formal reasoning, in the 
Piagetian sense, just as surely as a study of logic requires formal reasoning. 
From this perspective, it is small wonder that many students learn little 
from it and fail to apply what they do learn. What I wish to argue is 
that, for most children in school, at least before they reach eleventh grade, 
a study of grammar is irrelevant and potentially counterprDiductive. They 
can't understand it, even if they acquire some automated procedures which 
make it look as if ihey do W^rse' than that, it has two very damaging 
effects: it turns children off English, and it teaches them to feel negatively 
about their own culture and language. 

2, If lurm chitdreh 

One really sad aspect of how we teach grammar is that it transforms 
the view many students have of the business of writing. Children who love 
reading and delight in their new-found ability to write their own stories, 
can ie heard sayings ?l hate English!" The first time I heard this from 
my own child, I couldn't believe i Chrissie was nine years old; 

he loved stories, he loved drama, bu t of all he loved to write. He 
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would write sagas len_ pages long, mostly highly derivative spy detective 
stories; fuIJ oi A-tcam explosions and Magnitin car chases. 

It turned out, of course, that by "English" he meant the statutory three 
sessions per week spent doing exercises from a book of grammar and 
jomprchension exercises. I would seriously question whether he Jearjied 
ahythihg from doing those exercises, apart from an aversion to the concept 
of /^English." As I left England in September, 1986, for a three month 
visit to the US A.jrhris wai about to begin comprehensive school. He was 
full of enlhu^lasm: "1 hope there'll be lots of creative writing," he said. 
' ^^J^j'l^^P^^ inside \ felt a stab of cerlaihty that the exercises 

would be continued, probably with ah increased dosage. 

Before leaving this rather anecdotal section I would add two further 
points. First, if_my own observations and the reports of his teachers are 
to be trusted, Chrjssie is very bright. Even_ If he does not enjoy them, 
he can at least complete ihe^rammar exercises he is set. But if he is turned 
off English by these exercises, will this negative reaction not be as strong 
or even stronger in the case of children for whom the exercises are difficult 
as well as boring? Second, many colleagues have observed to me that in 
the UK we ask our childreri to write much more than is the case in the 
USA. A colleague here in Virginia observed to me that her son^who finished 
fifth grade last summer, went a whale quarter in school during which he 
was req uired to write Just one paragraph of continuous prose. All of his 
other writing was in single sentences, phrases, or single words. Do you 
helieve that this is possible? Could it happen in your school? If it could, 
then the implications are serious indeed, for if we learn to write by writing, 
rather than by doing grammar exercises, then this child and others like 
him are unlikely to learn to write, no matter how many grammar exercises 
they complete, and how many granrmaticaL skilis they reach criterion on. 
(By the way, I think Til leave that dangling participle in!) 

3. It fosters cultural elU 

Although they have some generative properties, most formal grammars 
are descriptive rather than prescriptive; they describe fcu bur language 
functions and do not claim Ib prescribe how it ^/jow/^/function. But grammar 
as It is taught in bUr schools, is not merely descriptive,^ ii Is prescriptive. 
It is prescriptive in ways that are often deeply damaging to the very students 
it is supposed to help. What children learn from their teachers is that their 
grammar is bad. They learn that how they speak and write is riot jUst 
different from how the teacher speaks and writes, it is "wrbrig." From 
the point of view of contemporary lirigUislics, this is_an astounding state 
of affairs. By the time they have reached the age of five, practlcallyl all 
children have acquired a perfect command of the grammar of their language: 
Nb nialter how highly motivated you are^ and how long you work at it, 
the chances are that you will never hecjome as fluent in a second language 
as just about ail students are in the language with which they enter schobl. 
They will speak it with an accent and will have dialect variations, but 
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these are inevitable: everyone speaks with ail accent and with dialect 
variations. We ribwj-ecbgriisi^^^ rib-brie speaks Staridard Arilericari Eriglish 
(or speaks it with **Received Prbriuriciatibri," for that matter). These rioiibhs 
are construcls which are useful in jJiscUssiqns about language, but they 
c^nnoi be applied to ihe laaguagc pcrforrnance of native speakers of the 
language, even if those speakers happen to come from Boston! 

The fact thai nearly all children begin school fluent and grammatically 
perfect in their native language is an achievement Uriparalleled by any 
subsequerii successes attributable tb the educatibirt system. An urittairied 
task force bf parents, grandparents, siblings, baby-riiinders, arid friends 
achieves greater success than we as teachers will achieve in teaching reading 
or in teaching secondianguages. Granted, the brain's capacity for language 
acquisition is at its best in those early years, but my point is that we tend 
to dismiss those considerable gains, or even act as if we regard ihem as 
unfortunate. In the sixties and seventies there was a good deal of discussion 
about the cbricept of lirijuistic diversity, arid rilariy teachers rilade, arid 
ribw cbritiriue tb make, ^great efforts to be creative in their teachirig, iri 
order to celebrate the richness bf that diversity. What I would suggest 
Is that grammar leaching which begins and inds with the view that to 
say **aini" is wrang, that to use a double negative is wrong,^ and ihat to 
write using the verb **got" is wrong, may be seriously counterproductive. 
No wonder students go Straight out to the schoolyard and continue tb 
use the lariguage with which they are familiar; sUch language has eqiial 
or better cbriimuriicative effectiveriess, arid it does not iritrbduce a social 
distance between speakers, which is what would happen if a child actually 
did stop saying "ain't." (Thinks for example, of w'hat liappened^hea you 
got to college: didn't you drop a regional accent and then find. yourself 
busily reconstructing it when you came home on vacation, so that people 
wouldn't think you were putting on airs?) 

What I would argue is that, irtstead bf teachirig the sbcial cbnverilibris 
bf bur lariguage iri this divisive way as part of what we incbrrectly call 
teaching ''grammar/' we should have language study, as a central focus 
tor our leaching, but approach it in ways very different from those which 
are rooted in a type of cultural elitism. 

Why we should study language 

L Lmgiiage, kmwtedge, M 

Eriglish Xeachers are very farililiar with Bacbris riiaxim that knowledge 
is power. Thbse in favor bf the teaching of grammar wjll strongly assert 
that knowledge of the language gives the user greater power, to control 
it. 1 fully accept thiss^entimentuhougfi I cannot accept that teaching grammar 
will offer many students access to this power: Indeed, to focus solely on 
the teaching of grammar might be to seriously limit the extent to which 
many students could gain power bver their language. 

What I wbuld wish tb argue is that systematic study bf lariguage, rather 
thari the study bf formal grammar, is what can offer all students better 
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opporiunilies to understand how language is used, by them and on them. 
This in turn can give ihem more power, to use language effectively and 
to see it as a tool OArer which they have control in their own lives,_rather 
than an abstracL game whose rules they do not fully cbmpreherid. To this 
extent, the teaching of language is in a broad sense a political aciivity. 
Teaching formal grammar is in most respects uncbntentious: grammarians 
may quibble about the adequacy of descriptive systejns, but politicians and 
administratbrs will not feel that their territory is threatened: By contrast, 
consider what would happen if Ihe object of language study becomes the 
relationship between language and the world: the only rationale for doing 
this is to empower students to change their world. The question now becomes, 
noi "Why teach grammar?" but "Why teach children to become more_skilled 
language users?" And the answer is, riot in order to produce more English 
majors in college, but in order to produce adults who can use their 
understanding of lariguage lb do such things as^ to question explanations 
that are iriadequate, to spot bias, to_Lua a meeting confidently, to criticize 
advertisements thoughtfully, and to handle relationships skillfully. 
2. Power over whaif 

Much -Study of formal grammar makes little use bf the knowledge the 
stttdent already possesses. I have already suggested that lhis_ knowledge 
is considerable, even in the case bf a first grade child^ ahd J would submit 
that it should be the starting point for the systematic study of language. 
If the student 3 own language__experience Is the starting point, theri we 
circumvent the probJems which arise from analyzing the properties of a 
purely formal system^ The depth of analysis which is called for might be 
great but, jf the starting point is in the concrete and the known, it will 
not be inaccessible. Thus, instead bf tryirig tb eradicate usages such as 
double negatives, on the spuribus logic that two negatives make a positive 
(does this mean that the French academicians are wrong to use both ne 
arid pas?), we might consider in vesiigating the ways in which native lariguage 
users spontaneously demonstrate a sophisticated knowledge of the lariguage 
system, for example when they shift linguistic register. This wbuld certainly 
invojve a systematic attention to alternative farms bf utterance, but it builds 
upon the fact that children are already serisitive to the need to adapt their 
language in this way. 

A "register" is a cbritext-bbund subset ota language, and even if we 
choose riot to use this term, children will readily accept that f5eople vary 
their expression according to the situation. They know that ordinarily nb- 
one would say. _^'J live In a desirabte riw^nc^ iri Restbri," That phrase 
belongs toihe linguistic register of the realtor. They will be equally aware 
of who might use the word "pad," But even if they recognised the word, 
they might be Uricertairi abbut when "domicile" might he used. 

Children who are hardly able to write w^ilL be capable of improvisin,^ 
in drama the differences in Smalltalk which occur when first a frierid arid 
iheri the local pastor arrives: Children's sense of audience is acute and 
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can be the focus of valuable language study. When they su back to back 
and improvise a telephone conversation, then reruji lhe^ame conversation 
face tolace, a greai deal of knowIedgcjDfJiiiguistic conventions is displayed: 
and a good teacher wiU have little difficulty getting the other students to 
externalize and comment on what is revealed. 

Equally, instead of engaging in the hopeless task of attempting to suppress 
dialect variations, a teacher can simultaneously celebrate variations and 
gi>e students the oppprtuhity to make choices between alternative forms 
of Expression. In England, which still has many fundamenlally snobbish 
attitudes towards regioJiaJ accents^ there havi: nevertheless been some 
significant shifts of opinion and action in this field: The BBC now employs 
newsreaders and announcers with regional accents, and many parts of the 
country have produced books which are written in, and make a conscious 
attempt to preserve, regional dialects. These, arid some of the many LP 
records which have beeri made of regional speech, ofTer a basis for 
cbristructirig language arts activities which examine and lay bare dialect 
variations,^ but which do not castigate them as erroneous, irrelevant or 
unacceptable. 

in the novels and short stories of D. H: Lawrence, the dialect of the 
Nottinghamshire-Derbyshire border is portrayed with great skill, and the 
dialect of the miners and factory workers is seeri to have great vitality 
arid directness. Iri 1976, withiri a few riiiles of where Lawrence was born, 
a book called "By Up Mi Duckr' was published. This celebrates, through 
cartbbris, dialect verse, and quizzes^ the regional language variations of 
this part ol England. The book was reprinted three times within a year 
bj^aose it was bought, not only by local residents, but by language arts 
teachers, who made good use of it in their classes. Consider what valuable 
language study could come out of the following: 

1 . A list of Eighteenth Century spellings in piarish and accounting records, 
iricludirig 

chimdey 
ingin 
markit 
owd (old) 
shot (shirt) 
waitter (water). 

2. A quiz on local dialect expressions, such as - 

ISITlZEN (a question of ownership) 
TIRTAAHN! (a statement concerning ownership) 
ARKATTlT! (it is raining heavily) 
AIRTHIKAYPITSJ? (friendly greeting) 
AWICKATHOZDEE (a future appbintriierii). 

3. A dialect piberii, from which this is an extract 
Weyy gerrup Sundee morhih 
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An gerrbn aht te piee: 

It wer_stow pot fer yer breakfast 

An bread an lard fer tea. 

If yer owd man shaated yuH 

Yuh dossh't stay on aht- 

Yuh knew yb'd ay te dab on in 

Or else yo'd gerra claat. 

What is enjoyable about iindertaking this type of language study is thati 
whit it cectainly encoarages discussion about the appropriateness of local 
dialect in certain contexts, it also vatUes the language knowledge which 
the children possess. It recbgriises their expertise and puts. the teacher m 
the role of rieUtral chair of a discussion in which the students are the true 
experts, since they, and not the instructor, are the native users of that 
dialect and are able to speak with authority about its usage and connotatibris. 
What language ^ould we study^ 

L have suggested that language study shbUld valUe arid utilize the skills 
and internalized knowledge of students. But this is a starting point, not 
a curriculum. In this final se<:tibri 1 wish to describe in a^iittlc mnre detail 
the type bf activity wHich 1 have in mind under the broad heading of 
systeriiatic language study. 

/. S¥mloilcs, pragmaiics^ aiid soc 

The functinn of language is to communicate. It is a sign system, and 
how those signs function is central to oUr understanding bf how language 
works: It is for this reason that I wbuld see semibtics as a perfectly valid 
part of the language arts curriculum. Traffic signs,^ advertisements, body 
language, concrete poetry, and graffiti are all instan:es of topics which 
cbuld furnish many sessions of study rnund the issues ol how signs transmit 
messages and ideologies. Try these ideas with your cias3, but not befbre 
ybuVe added some of you own: 

• invent a new body language, including ybUr bwh signals For "yes," 
**no,"greeting— and kissing. 

• Invent a set bf signals for school; forexample.^Yield for first graders!" 
br "Danger! Norman Fishbein plays Two Minutes in the Closet'!" 

• Invent a secret code, and send Messages in it. 

• Make a survey of the colors of the cars bf a grbUp bf people you 
know; what can you learn from this? 

• Choose five natibns arid draw a picture of their national flag; try 
to find but whether the colorr> and design of the flag have a special 
riieariirig. 

• IVlake a survey of clothing which people wear which has a wbrd 
or speciaJ logo as part of its design. How many different bries cari 
you identify? Why are these words arid pictures bri the front, and 
not on a hidden label? 
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The term '*pragmaiics" refers to a study of those aspects of an utterance 
which are riot part of its surface structure, but which riievertheless affect 
jts riieariirig, such as ari iritbriatibri br a context that iridicates ari irbriic 
inversion of the surface message. Again, children are well aware of these 
possibilities. As John Holt observed,_teachers say "yes" wken they mean 
"no,"and_the student recognises this Jrom the rising aiid falling ione which 
really means, '*Yatt're wrong, but Jceep trying, . One way of getting into 
some of the educationally valuable possibilities connected with this area, 
and also touching on some good ideas for creative writirlg, is to work 
on the tbpic of hearirig, overhearing, arid deafness. A riuriiber of the fbllbwirig 
activities will also irivite speculatibri about the social furictibri of lariguage. 

• Try communicating only with sign language for nfteen minutes. WorR 
with a friend, and try to teJl a story, tell a joke,-aird_report aborts 
event: What things were easy/difficult/ impossible to communicate? 

• Imagine you lived at the bottom of the sea. What would the world 
sbUrid like? 

• Start a riiriibr. Did it work? 

• As a bixthday present, your aunt, v/hb works at CIA headquarters, 
has bxiggcd the staff room at school. Write a transcript of the 
conversation: 

• In Pumpkin County, communication is difficult, because the word 
"pumpkin" is the only one anyone is permitted to Use (so everyone 
is called Puriipkiri PUriipkiriy arid the expressibri for "Gbbd riibrriirig!" 
is "Pumpkin pumpkiriri. Wbrkirig with a frierid, prepare a three- 
minute play ia which you eitheria) get aLrested by a pumpkin for 
riding your pumpkin on the pumpkin^^or (b) have an argument with 
your pumpkins about whether or not you should be allowed to 
pumpkin on Saturday night. Remember, the only word you can use 
in the script is "pumpkin.** Good luck! 

2.AhdtysBWtihew6rdm^^ 

I would riot wish to assert, iri questibriiri^ the value bf teachirig formal 
grammat, that there is ho place in the language arts classroom for close 
attentioa to how language functions at ihe word^ phrase,, and sentence 
level: What I would suggest is that it can be approached much more 
purposefully, interestingly, and collaboratively than is normally done. One 
approach I use iri the UK, teaching nine* to twelve-year-olds, is through 
a cbriipUter prograrri called: Storyboard. This is a type bf tbtal clbze br 
total deletibri exercise, arid I do it with large grbups, up to twenty or more 
in size. To begin with, what the students see on the VDL! is a series of 
dashes, each of which stands for just one missing letter, like this: 
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Usually, the text on the screen is about eighteen lines long, which gives 
rather more puhctuatidh and word-lehgih cliics to the possible siructurc 
of the message than you have in the sample passagc abovc. What the students 
have to do is lo think of and enter worids which they think are in the 
passage, until the whole story is reconstructed. Someone inputs complete 
words, one a time, and each time the computer recognises a word which 
is in the passage, it updates the scrceri arid inserts every occurrence of 
thai word. Most English teachers dc) riot like the look of this game at 
first, i hey see it as yet another gap-lillingactivity, based on a rather arbitrary 
guessing game, and their agnosticism is perr^^^^ 

In fact, 1 would submit thai there is much more depth to the activity 
than appears at nrstsight. The students are told that they are only permitted 
one hundred guesses in total, and this limitation encourages them to be 
judicious in their choices. After a few have called out suggestions, which 
locate the most frequently occurring words, such as a, the, and and^ X 
ask the students lb form into groups of two or three and to make a lisi 
of their next ten suggestions. 1 also teU them thai 1 shall ask them to 
indicate the exact place where they think their word !s going to occur. 
As the screen begins to nil jup, i ask them to give arguments to support 
their choices, especially where students disagree about likely contenders 
for the same spot. 

When children play ^rdrrftbarc/ (and 1 have piloted it with children Jrom 
eight to fifty-eight), they have to find some basis for constructing cogent 
arguments which relate to precise gramtnaticaU tonal, and stylistic 
judgments. This they do^ yel interestingly they can do so without using 
the forraaL terminology of grammar: Children will thoughtfully discUss 
^^"^^.^^l"'^"^*'^'"' pronominai reference, adverbial modifiers arid syribntyrriSi 
without ever using the technical terms arid withbul beirig in the least inhibited 
by the fact that they db riot kribw them. I even have a vivid recollectLon 
of a teri-year-old girl grabbing the arm of a boy a footjshorter than her 
whb had typed in the word nOCTER and was about to hit the "Enter" 
key and yelling in his ear, "GET A DieTlONARY!" 

3. Ljshguagesfudy and Htemturj^ 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the way we teach English is that too 
often the study of language is divbrced frbrii the study of literature. Indeed^ 
vve seem to go tb great lengths to ensure that the ecoJogic^ validity of 
language arid reading courses is dismally low. We seL grammar exercises 
on sentences which no human ever spoke, and we give comprehension 
exercises on texii which no author ever published to be read for ihetr 
own sake. There are good reasons for this: the seriterices We speak break 
most of the rules of grammar, at least the sort bf prescriptive "grammar" 
expounded in the English workbook; arid it costs a good deal of money 
tb Use an extract frbril a real book in a comprehension exercise, even 
supposirig the author would permit its use^ Yet consider for a moment 
how much fascinating language work can come naturally from a study 
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of literature. Children in England love the stories of JUuy BlUrne arid Betsy 
Byars, bui are you shocked to learri that we made a glossary of Americanisms 
for those who might get slumped by calling the role (sic), ^otteh, cookies, 
loqfeh, sixth %V(Lde. and delP. American teachers could do the same with 

a box)k wxiiien and 561 in the tJK X)r in another country: 

Another possibility is lo ask children to write a continuation chapter 
for a book they enjoyed or lo write a chapter which gives an account 
in detail of ari event that the author only reported briefly. To do this well 
requires great atteritibri to the prose style of the author, arid it irivites a 
much more integrated cprisideratibh of how an author writes than a grammar 
exercise ever could. Equally. J would argue that such activLties^JL writing 
journais on behalf of the characters in a book, or preparing improvised 
scenes are language study activities just as surely as they are reading and 
literary activities. 

Jniprvving fechhica^ 

Finally. I want to adciress the irilpbrtarit issue bf hbw we help studerits 
to learn from what ihey write and hbw we as iristructbrs shbuld respbnd 
to Jhe f^ct that all young writers at times write awkwardly and puncluaie 
and spell incorrectly. In the UK, many schooJs will teach English using 
coursebooks with the familiar traditional exercises. Other schooJs do not 
and produce outstandingly good writers who have never over the twelve 
years of fbrrilal schdoiirig seeri a grartlrilar exercise. What do the latter 
schobls db instead tb develbp techriical accuracy? 

1. They believe th^aLchildrea learn to write by writing, so there is a 
great deal of emphasis on^rafting, discussion, collaboration, and 
seeking real audiences for the students' writing: 

2. They believe that children learn to write by reading real books, so 
in addition tb fbsteririg reading through classroom libraries arid 
individual bbbk repbrts, they will read books albud iri class right up 
to eleventh grade (even it the expense bf dbirig nb other wbrk iri 
class for Jwo weeJcs or mc i) and planning jand negotiating assignments 
on the book wiih the students: They will invite in local authors, taking 
advantage of an Arts Council Authors in School funding program: 

3. They believe that, gerierally speaking, it is damaging and 
cburiterproductive tb "cbrrect"the errors iri a piece bf creative writing. 
Before a piece bf writing is set, a teacher will make cle^r whether 
it is to_ be corrected and graded for techriical accuracy. If it is not, 
no numericalDr alphahetic grade will he giv^n; instead the teacher 
will respond to the piece as we would if a friend had written a story 
and asked us to comment on it. 

4. If a later draft is tb be shared with a wider audience, bri display 
br iri a newspaper br riiaga/ne, the teacher riiight put the studerits 
In a conference with blhers wnb would riiake suggestibris cbncerriirig 
accuracy and expression. The teacher would probably, but not 
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: riecessarHy, be the final person to bfrer cbrhmeht on possible changes. 
5. If a teacher notices a general weakness on some aspect of technical 

accuracy, he or she might have a twenty-minute blitz on it during 

class time. 

What I would wish to emphasize is that there is nothing sentimental 
or sloppy about the procedures ouUined above. The teachers work ju.si 
as hard as Ihey would if they were marking gramrnar exercises arid cbrreclir^g 
purietuatibn errors. The reasori these teachers do riot do these things is 
riot because they have a precious view of childreri but rather because they 
believe that setting grammar exercises and wielding a red biro do nolhing 
to improve anyone's writing _T£ey_ feel that children regard grammar 
exercises as a chore totally unconnected with the business of real writing 
and that they do not learn anything from the many hours teachers devote 
to the careful correctirig of errors in their prose. Students glarice at the 
red irik arid thirik, "I Amnv thai riiy 'expression was awkward, - arid that 
rriy 'punctuatibri w'as careless.' That's because Trii bad at English." And 
then they turn to their next task. I wbuld^b so far as lo say ih^i correcting 
sludenls' writings unless il^ is for some parpose^uch as preparing, it for 
another audience, is a raonumentai waste of the English teacher s 
professional talent. In the departments whose procedures 1 was outlining 
above, this approach Is sometimes written directly as departmental policy, 
arid the newer niembers of the depart merit are ericoUraged lb try tb ribl 
feel guilty abbUt arily marking fbr techriical accuracy once every few weeks 
arid lb sperid the time thus liberated in extending their reading of children's 
fiction, 

J5o the practices I am advocating seem revolutionary and/ or impossibly 
idealistic? Let me assure yoa that they have been operating in many schools 
for a number of years, and with excellent results. I have great respect for 
the sincerity arid professiorial coricerri of teachers who believe that it is 
irripbrtarit to teach grariirilar, bUl I db ribt share their belief, for the reasons 
I have tried tb butline abbve. 

If this article generates further debate bh. this subject in the pages of 
ihc Virginia English BuH^^^ I shall be delighted, and I Jook forward with 
interest to the possibility that this discussion might be a continuing one. 
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Most basal reading series, and the teacher's manuals that go with them, 
contain a plethora of activities designed to acquaint students witJi the 
intricacies of language. These activities deal with everything friim the use 
of metaphors and similes and the etyniologies of wx)rd to word puzzles 
and grammar study. Of course, Jteachers must selectively choose which 
actJviiics^ they want- to nse with their students to insure that they learn 
important concepts about the nature of language. 

This selectir>n, however, is complicated by the very nature and use of 
language in classrooms. Students have jo work with language in a variety 
()f ways and for a variety of purposes. They have to practice its use before 
they can learn how to control language and make it do what they want 
it to do for them. As George Henry has put it, only 

from language iha! ihe learner himself summons Up to work with can he Jearn 
to control it. not from any inherent subject mafter (organized ideas) to be understood: 
T^'^ I" ^^ '^l^^^^ cbristilUies the stiidy of it: the concept "works" means 

reading "for." writing "about," speaking "with." listening "to." (Henry, p. 15) 

StilU_even though 1 basicaiiy agree with Henry, I think there are times 
when elementary students can be asked to examine explicitly certain features 
of language and benefit from such study. Though they are complex aad 
difficult to specify in detail, teachers can help students learn that language 
does have an order io it and that human beings understand and create 
this order by using yariou5 cognitive processes: A study of these processes 
can help stJJdf nls learn what kind of order to look for when they are creatitig 
meaning thrQUgh language: Their search for meaning will be less random 
and more direct as a result of this knowledge. 

I want to discuss two specific cbghitive processes, arid, as I db^ I will 
use a passage t"Out of the Overi" by W. Martin Youn^) taken, from a 
third-grade reader iri a typical ba^al reading series to illmtrate how these 
processes can be dealt with directly in a classroom. Though I will describe 
the processes and specific instructional strategies, teachers should reinember 
that all of these processes take place simultaneously when we speak, read, 
and write. Examining them separately from the larger act of making meariirig 
is contrived, but it can be useful to childreri if it helps them to understand 
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what kinds of stjuctures arc possible and how la^h^^ is tied iogeiHer 
i am not, however, suggesting mere drill and practice: Recomijig. proficient 
at using these processes requires frequent and repeated practice at trying 
to make meaning through holistic acts of speaking, reading, and writing. 

Irwin (1986) provides what I thirik is an excellent descriplidn of the 
cognitive processes that interact to create the cbhstructibh of kn^bwledge. 
Siyvroproccssifi^ involves making meaning at the sentence level. Two basic 
processes allow for the construction of knowledge at this level, chunking 
and microselection: O/w^/A///;? helps students to arrange the words in 
sentences, whether ones ihey speak, ones they read, or ones they write, 
into meaningful syntactic units. It is not important at the primary level 
that children be able to identify these syntactic units in specific ways, e.g., 
dilTcrehtiatihg^a prepbsitibrial phase from a gerUhd phase using technical 
desciiptibris. Rather, children need to learn that words in a sentence are 
grouped ia certain predictable ways. This strategy can be modeled for 
students orally by having them engage i^n choral readings, w here the teacher 
reads a .selection, pausing at predictable places in the text for emphasis, 
and the students follow along, pausing in the s*; me places: in a written 
text, pauses can be noted by slashes in the text. For example. 

Can you tell what / these people do? (Referring to a picture in the 
text) 

Yes! They are bakers: 

They all work together / in this bakery: 

In this bakery ; they all make bread. 

We buy just one / or two / or three loaves , of bread. 

But these people / must bake enough / for all of Us. 

The bakers / mi^st bake a large number / of loaves. 

Not every sentence in a passage heeds to be marked in this fashion. Also, 
notice that I have not always been consistent in the **rules!* 1 used to place 
the clashes. It is aoLimpojlanl that the sJashes always be placed at similar 
junctures: What teachers are trying to accomplish is to Jnake their children 
aware that language is organized into units. With practice using language, 
they will figure out implicitly what makes these units the same. Of course, 
with older studerits, teachers can answer questibris students have abbUt 
certain groupings; arid, as the children grow older, teachers cari begin to 
use some of the specialized grammatical terminology. Such lerminblpgy 
shouLdnot he usedlnjididactic_w^y;^i.e.,ihece is only one way to technically 
describe this sentence from a grammatical perspective: Instead, the terms 
and concepts should be introduced in a way that implies that teachers 
are only helping students to develop a specialized language that both students 
and teachers can use when they talk abbUt language. 

Iri additibri to recbgriizirig that wbrds in serit^rices are brgariized into 
syntactic units, students should learn that they do riot need to reriiember 
every \vord in a sentence to understand the iiieaning. They nee^^ to learn 
that some words, and the ideas they represent, are more important than 
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others. Tcacher^^can heJ learn about this process 6{ ynu rosvTe^^^^^^ 

by asking stadcnts to paraphrase selectively the eiserice of a sentence they 
fiavx: either just spoken or read. For example: "The boy whom many of 
us called Gus was caught by the men in blue who had been chasing him" 
can be paraphrased "Gus was caught by the police" (Irwin, p; 23). For 
another example, consider the sentence from "Out of the Oven:" "They 
all work together in this bakery." To remember the essence of this sehterice, 
students need only remember that "They work together." In addition to 
asking St udtjrus selectively to paraphrase sentences during class discussion, 
teachers can give students sample sentences from a passage they have jusl 
read and ask the students to write simple statements that summarize the 
essential Information to be remembered. 

The cdhstructibn of knowledge does noj exist just at the sentence level. 
We make meaning out of larger chunks of information. Sentences are hot 
just randomly puL togelher: Through the use of inregranve processmg, 
humans order and connect sentences in certain ways, using Qhaphoric 
rciwkynslnps. nmneahes. and slot-fmmgtftferencvs. Children need to have 
some of these processes called to their attention: otherwise, they might 
end up like the student in the following example. Notice how the student 
responds to the teacher's questions about the passage he has just read: 

It v\as BobV lirsl day of school; though it uas alrciidy Dcccmhcr. He was \cr\ 
^^""iL'*^'^- ^"^^^ ^ pair of shoes to w car, <icuini: dressed always conlust'd 

him. and choosing footvicar was cspcciallv pu//!ing. He had such big ffct. flc 
looked outside to check the weather. He wore his boots: 

Q. What happened in the siorv ' 
A: Someorie wore boots. 

Q What day Aas it.' 

A: Biih's first day of school iri [December. 

Was someone excited.' 
a; Yes. 

Who» 
A: I'm not sure. 

Q: What was pa//ling:' 
A: C hoosing looiwear. 

Q: Why was choosing footwear a problem? 
A: I doh1 know. 

Q; Whai was the weather jrke.' 
A: It didn't say. Mrwiri. p. 41) 

Notice how his answers lb the questions are based ojily on information 
contained within the boundaries of individual sentences; He is engaging 
in microprocessing but not integrative processes. Students who have such 
problems can benefit from some direct instruction on how certain strategies 
lead to integrative processing: 
Anaphoric Reiationships. When a word or a phrase replaces another 
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word or phrase, afidphoric relationships are created between sentences. A 
Iroqucnl kind of replacemerit involves pronouns and their antecedehts. Let 
mc show you an example of how you might do a quick lessbri on anaphoric 
relatiohships irivblvihg proribuhs. Choose a passage frbni the reading 
selection for a given day and either put it on a handout or write it on 
the chaJkboard Then have the students do what Jrwin (1986) calls a'Tymg 
it Together" exercise: Essentially, teachers underline key words and help 
students to identify words in other sentences that take the place of or rename 
these key words. Then teachers have students draw arrows from those words 
they have circled that point back to the underlined words for which they 
stand. In the fo I lb wing sample passage from "Out of the Oven," all bf 
the pronouns I have identified in brackets refer back to the antecedent 
hakers; the key word in this case. 

Can you tell what these people do? (Referring to a picture in the text) 

Yes! They are bakers. \^the\^ 

They aM wbrk tbgether in this bakery [//rev ] 

In this bakery they all make bread. \^they] 

We buy jusl one or two or three loaves of bread. 

But these people must bake enough for all of us: [rhe^e] 

The hakers must bake a large number of loaves: 

If you were using this passage for a "Tying It Together" exercise with 
a class, hakers would be Uhderlihed. and all bf the prbhbUhs would be 
circled and have arrbws that pbihted tb the antecedent hakers. 

Your studenls may ask to whom do the prbnbuhs row. We arid us refer? 
We, as experienced language users^ know that you refers. .0 the person 
reading the passage, the reader Also, we know that we* and us refer both 
to the writer of the passage, the reader, and everyone everywhere who 
has had similar experiences. These pronouns illustrate exophoric 
relationships where language users have to Use their prior knowledge tb 
determine prbribun reference {Bau man ri arid Steverisbri, pp. lO-l 1). Teachers 
shbuld prbbably quickly pbirit but these examples bf exophoric relationships 
to ^students, explain the concept, and then move on to the primary focus 
of the lesson. 

How frequently you do these activities depends on your students: If you 
feel that they need a lot of this kind of instruction, you might use the 
fbllbwihg sequence as a way tb organize such study: 

1. Persbrial pirbriburis brily 

2. Demonstrative pronouns brily 

3. Locative priinouns only [here, there, etc.] 
4: A mixture of pronouns 

5. Proverbs only [^o, does 'an, m ///, and have] 

6. A mixture bf prohbUns and proverbs 

7. Substitutibh Svith a syribriym 
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8. SUbstitulibh with a more general word provvxs\^ ^'ihvse 

9. A mixture of types of sahstitation 

16: A mixture of pronomial and subsiiiution relations, etc. 

Connectives. A simiiar kind &f exercise to "T>4ng It Together" can be 
done for teaching connective relationships, whether they are implicit or 
explicit. Fbllbwirig are a few of the most common connecti.c r-elationships: 

1. C = causality: "Jack went home fcawse' he.was sick:" 

2. T = time sequence: " Before {after, v\iw?r, etc:) Jack got sick, he went 
to the store." 

3. P = purpose: "Jack went home in order to get his money." 

4: Cn = concession: "Jack left for home, hut he hasn't gbiteri there yet." 
5- - contrast: "Jack was very sick. In contrast, 1 Teel better!" 
6. Cd - cbnditibri: " If Jack is sick, then he can't play ball." (Irwin, 
pp. 34-35) 

After spending some time briefly discussing the connective relationships 
you want children to deaLwith on a given day, you can take a passage 
fcojn the days reading and ask students to identify the connective 
relationships. Naturally, they will need some help at first. You need to 
keep nti mind, however, that ybu are riot strivirig for exact precision as 
much as ybU are iryirig tb acquaint students with the general process oi 
Ibbkirig for such connections in things they hear^ in things they read, and 
jri things they write. I have identified some otthe connective relationships 
below in a sample passage fram/*Qut of the Oven." Notice that I have 
not triedLto. identify every relationship but only the ones 1 might want 
to dweii on during a day^s lesson. 

Bafcers can also bake special breads. 
They shape the loaves in special ways 
: 1^] before the loaves go into the ovens. 
The bakers car. make bread in the shapes 

of animals and in the shapes of alphabet 

liJtters. 

They work a long time to shape these 
breads. 

[CN] But they khdU the breads will make 
_ peopJe_happy. 

Even [CDJ if you ask for a funny shape, some 
bakers will say, ''Yes, i can make that 
for you." 

Sentence combining^ is also^n excellent way to blend reading and writmg 
together to Atrengtlien a study of connective relationships. For ybUriger 
&tudents,^fter they have been given some direct instructibri about the varibus 
kinds of connective reiationships, teachers cari prbvide them with cue cards 
that have specific corinectives written bn therii. Students can then be asked 
to exanlirie a sample passage and combine sentences in new ways using 
the cbririectives listed oh the cards. For example, in the above passage, 
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a young student might take the connective "and** and join the first two 
sentences together. Teachers can ask older students to create new ties between 
sentences by using connective relationships different from the ones actually 
used in a passage. For example, a fourth or fifth grade student might 
recogrii/e that the sentence from the sample passage, "They work a long 
lime to shape these breads. |GN] But ihe^y: know the breads will make 
peopie happyfVcan be tied together by a casual relationship if the word 
**because*V is substituted for "but." Also, as students become more 
sophisticated in their understandiiig of how language is ordered, they can 
be asked to cbmbiiie senteiices iii ways that will make the mean iiig sharper 
and more concise than the way it initially was written. For example, the 
first two sentences frbiri the sample passage, can be combined as follows: 
Bakers can hake special loaves shaped in special ways. 

Siof-fljimg Inferences: A great deal of information necessary for the 
creation of meaning requires that students make connections between (i) 
what is literally said orally or actually written down arid (2) their prior 
k^ribwledge. Students must make inferences to fill in the missing "slots/' 
This information can usually be supplied by answering one or more of 
the following questions. 

I: Agent = Who did_lt? 

2. Object = To whom or what was it done? 

3. Instrument = What was used to do it? 

4. Experiencer - Who experiericed the feeling or thought? 

5. Source ^ Where did it (or they) come from? 

6. Goal = What was the result or goal? (Irwin, p. 38) 

Often, these infexences ate 5o_ easy for U5, as teachers, to identify that 
we fail to recognize that oar students may have trouble making such 
inferences. For example, in the statement, "To water the animals, he had 
to break the ice," it is easy for teachers to infer that some instrument 
was Used, perhaps a snow shbvei, to break the ice. Studeiits, however, 
may not make these cbhhectibris initially unless they are given ipme 
assistance. To get some practice analyzing sentences for sibt-fillihg 
inferences, consider the following sentences from "Out of the Oven'*: 

The bakers who come !o work first cannot work all day and all night; Other bakers 
come into take over the work. 

TKoagh it may seem obvious to us, it is not stated explicitly in the. passage 
that those bakers who were there fir^t leave andgahome after work. Students 
need to have some concept of shift work to fully understand what is said 
here. 

The bakers clean ihe ovens. They clean all the things they use. 

Other than the ovens, nothing else to be cleaned is explicitly specified in 
the passage. Students must already know wiiat kinds of utensils and 
equipment are used in a bakery before they can understand what has to 
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be cleaned: Also, what does "cieaned" mean here? How will the various 
artidcs that need to be cleaned, in iiict.gct cleaned? Wliai kinds di products 
and tools arc used during the cleariihg process? To ansuer these question:,, 
the students rttiust rely on their prior knowledge to filJ in tbe/'raissing j^jots;'* 
If such prior knowledge does not exist, however; it is up to teachers to 
provide it. 

Acquaintingstude_nls with the concept ofsiot-i'iMing inferences can perhaps 
best be doae through questioning during and after reading. During writing, 
J^ttidems can discuss the concept of slot-fillihg inferences as they share their 
writing with their peers and their teachers. As a result, students iearn how 
much inforraation they are requiring their readers to infer. However^ 
probably the most significant way that students Jeam about sjot-filling 
inferences is through the thinking process modeJed by teachers; As teachers 
ask questions about what i writer is implying, students learn how they 
can clarify their own poinUi that are anciear to them. 

Once students have begun to grasp the concept that order does exist 
in janguage, teachers can extend this awareness by introducing students 
to the larger, macro-structures that exist in discourse e.g., story grammars 
and typical expository text patterns. (See Irwih or GiMet and Temple for 
a complete discussion of these topics.) Also, with oJder students, probably 
Iburth grade arid up. students can take ihclr jiew understanding about the 
ways iri which language is ordered and stroclured and apply this knowledge. 
For example, your students might as a clat:s develop their . ♦vn grammar 
of the Engjish language (Postman and VVeihgartrier). After general 
discussions, a class migh: be broken up ihtb groups to work on specific 
parts of this grammar Though this activity is a bit contrived, il does aUow 
sludents to apply what they have learned about the nature of language. 
As a resuU, it deeperis their understandings of_ bow our language is put 
together. Further, if they are asked to_ compare their grammar with that 
contained in their textbooksUbey will be in a position to analyze it critically, 
recogiizingthatwhich is important and that which can be discarded. 

Whatever forays you and your students make into these processes, your 
explorations should be done within the larger context of making meaning, 
whether the rtieahing results from speaking, reading, or writing: None of 
the activities I have described should degenerate into a lesson devoted only 
to "drillirig the skill." They should be inserted into lessons wherever they 
can help students make sense otit of a larger piece of discourse. 

In conclusi^oti, J dx) ^o/ think that it is important for elementary students 
to understand in great detaiJ ail of the so-called in's and out's or grammatical 
sabtleties of language. I do think, however, that it is critical that they 
learn that language does have an order that is lo|;ical, not random. If they 
learn this concept, students will have a greater appreciation for the beauty 
arid complexity of their language. Further, they will be open to and prepared 
to deal with the more sophisticated language study they wiil face iri the 
upper grades. 
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6ver the past many years, educators have been cussing and discussing 
the grammar question; Reports of research (Bushman, 1984; Hiilocks, 1986) 
clearly make the point that teaching grammar is not an effective means 
for leartiihg how to speak and to write. Quite the contrary, research studies 
quite clearly indicate that there is rib correlation betweijri the ability to 
write and speak arid the knowledge of forriial Eriglish grammar. Some 
educators w'ill go on io suggesi that, if anything, there rhav be a_ negative 
effeeisince the time spent on grammar. is time not spent on writing. 

But publishing companies continue to crank out grammar texts and 
teachers continue to use these texts day after day afttJ day. The popularity 
of H^drrmers Handbook^ aloiig with a few others, is at an all time high. 
There is a resurgericeof rnemorizirig lists of various parts of speech, Studcrits 
learri the 54 (or is it 53^ 55?ji prepbsitioris; they membrize the 8, 9, or 
10 parts of speech; they^ conjugate the verbs; and they diagram. Yes; while 
many of us wfia have been trying^ to remove grammar teaching from^ the 
ciassraom thought we had succeeded at least in eliminating the useless 
task of tearing apart someone else's sentences, we havent. Students are 
diagramming more than ever! AND, STUDENTS STILL CANT WRITE. 
According to the 1986 repbft of the National Assessmerlt of Writirig: "Most 
stiiderits, rilajbrity arid riiiribrity alike, are unable tb write adequately except 
in response to the siriiplest of tasks" (Apple 

As 1 pause to reflect on ihis mattei, tbe question arises over ^nd over 
again: Why? Why Ji>es grammar teaching, as we now know it, continue? 
Even if teachers, administrators, and parents re?d none of the research 
concerning the lack of effect of grammar teaching on the ability of studerits 
to write, the resuUs that come from their experience itself bu^ht to stop 
grammar teaching in eleriieritary arid juriibr high/ middle schbbls iri its tracks. 
Add to this the reports of writing assessments in the schools (Applebee, 
1981; Applebeci^ J 986), ^nd it should seem to ^U concerned in education 
that what we are now doing in our classrooms is not working: 

The major reason why grammar does not take is tKat students do not 
medio be taught grammar in order to use it. They have achieved coitipetency. 
Their peif of itiance level may need adjUstirig, but they have cbrripeterice 
with the Eriglish lariguage. Just as they dp ribt need tb kribw the riariies 
of the parts bf a bicycle iri order to ride it or to know trie names of the 
parts of an automobile engine in order to start it, they need not know 
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the parts of their language in order to use it: Ask five-year-Qids what they 
know about jJhe grammar of English, and th will use the grammar of 
the English language to the fuiiest as they tell you they do not know what 
you are talking about. ChiJdren from the beginning have GommUriicaled 
their wishes and needs and have had their requests met. Some research 
will show that this process starts in the womb. It then takes the form 
of crying, thehsouhds,theh words or partial words, thetiwbrdcdinbtnatiohs; 
and then a series of words much like the Enjglish sentence. £hiJdren_pracUcc 
and practice and receive much, praise. Finally, just before entering school 
at age iive, they have. attained about 95% of their eventual competency 
to use the English language. We now send them to school where teachers 
give them a yearly dose--many times for as many as 10 or I I years— 
of something they do riot need arid do riot warit; arid somethirig that will 
riot help arid that riiay interfere with riorriial writing growth. 

Cari you imagirie other professionals acting Jis we dol tetme suggest 
one scenario: Doctors continue Jto jecommend a particular treatment 
knowing that the research- on the effectiveness of this particular treatment 
as reported in the medical journals indicates that it will not work. The 
doctors continue to prescribe this treatment for 10 or II years with rib 
success. Can you imagine the furor that would take place? How about 
the rilalpractice suits? 

What Should We Do Instead? 

But assume that, at last,^ we put aside the leaching of grammar for the 
improvement of writing. If we do not spend time on grammar teaching 
in grades 12, whal will the curriculum be? Let me spend the rest of 
this article with a more positive approach as I eniphasize the writirig/ 
language componerit at the elerileritary, juriior high/riiiddle, arid seriibr high 
school curriculuril. 

Iriiagirie with mc what a classroom might be like Jf we were to stop 
teaching grammar day after day. It wauld^eerrtto mc that students- would 
generate a rrew^ attitude to^^rd the English class, the duil» boring, non- 
creative grammar driiis and memorizations are gone; so students find 
themselves involved in new creative writing experierices. These studerits 
are writing frequently; therefore, 5hey establish fluericy early iri their 
educatiorial experierices. they begin to get a sense of what is appropriate 
iri language choices as we^' as stylistic options from their 4)eers_and the 
teacher rather than from a faise right/ wrong approach foand in the grammar 
book. They begirt to develop confiden^^ and as they do, they realize that 
they are the decision makers concerning their writing. Students develop 
pride as they take on more and more ownership of what they create. The 
basis for all of this is what they bring to the classrobrii; their lariguage. 
The classroom teacher takes studerits where ihey are iri language 
develbprilerit— bral, at first^^arid builds from there. The wrLting, as it begins^ 
is riiiich like the early stages of speech— a piece here^ apart there. After 
much practice ind a great deal of teacher enthusiasm for what students 
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have composed and a tremendous amountir teacher jpraise, students begin 
tb^grovv in their writing ability. Over a period of many years, sti»dents 
are invr>lved with content ^nd process that are consistent with their cognitive 
developmejit: As a result, teachers are able to offer a variety of writing 
activities to young students which will provide a solid foundation for more 
structured, sophisticated writing that follows in later years. While everyone 
may be involved in the same general activity, the resLponses can be so varied 
that students with a wide range of differences _can have success. This does 
hot seem to be true when everyone has to underline the subject once and 
the verb twice. 

In this^writing/ language component, the students in the early y^ars spend 
much time on collecting and creating effective Uses of language. They work 
with bumper stickers, book titles, license plal^^s, word puzzles, and a variety 
of other language acUvities to make their language fresR and alivc and; 
at the sarrie time, to help them see that working with language is a fun 
arid exciting activity. Students ask quesudns about the effective language 
they create or find. Why is this construction or language structure effective? 
Why is that word used effectively in that situation? LaiigUage iteriis are 
lalkcd about in terms of writing that has been foUrid or created. Language 
is rareiy discussed in isolation. 

As the student matures, so does the writirig and the uaderstandihg of 
the granlnlar (structure) of the language. The iraportam thing to happen 
in the English classroom is the conlihual wj^* ofJanguage not the grammatical 
analysis of it. Students need practice in all aspects of language: reading, 
writing, listening and speaking. As this practice occurs, syntactic rilatUrity 
dcvel^ops. Jean Sanborn (1986) states the position well: "LariguagecbritiriUes 
to develop thro^igh the of language riot through exercises in fhe naming 
of parts" (p. 74). As young jpebple in grades 5-10 continue to write, and 
to read, arid to talk, the classroom is an exciting place to_ discuss language: 
To explore how a writer composed a particuiar segment of writing, to 
investigate the variety of sentence beginnings, and to note how meartirtg 
can come abotit^s a result of a particuiar sequence of words involves 
students in a study of grammar that truly helps y'bUrig people discover 
the workings of their own language. Tb db this in an informal, almost 
incidental, way builds bri what stUderits already khovv. It allows students 
to increase their perceptions of their iahgyage a little iit a lime: 

Iri addition, other language areas, wKile not traditionaij^^ thought of as 
"grammar," are ihclude:d in this classroom study. Students learn that the 
language spoken/written iti Atlanta, Georgia, is not quite the sariie as that 
spoken/ written in Franklin, New Hampshire. They learri that the language 
of their favorite rock star is a bit different from the language used by 
their parent's favorite riewspaper eblumriist. Students, also spend tline 
dlscbveririg hbw their language evolved to what it »s in L9&7 from what 
it was many years ago. They also realize that the English language spoken 
by Crocodile Dundee, James Bond, Dirty Harry, and Paul Schaffer all 
had the same beginnings: Students also investigate the power bf this Eriglish 
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grammar that they speak arid write as ihey disco vex its mampciiative use 
in advertising, government, and education; The study at the dictionary 
and the pfiiIo5ophy from which it evolved is not omitted either. The 
classroom lakes on a new look. It views language as having many areas 
toiitudy - all of them important in the lives of young people. 

I believe this Janguage emphasis should cbritiuue as young people enter 
grades II arid 12. It is at this tirrie, however, that their language studv 
ttiiiy become a bit more serious. There seem to be tM'Q reasons why the 
study of English grammar (i,e. a description of how language works) may 
be appropriate for high school juniors and seniors: 

1) it is^Drth knowing for its own sake and 

2) it may help with writing performarice. 

I support the first overwhelmihgiy; of the second, I am not sure. Frankly; 
since there is no research to support the value of grammar in relation 
to writing, I doubt that there is any better reason for teaching it in higher 
grades than in the eajrlLcr grades. 

Lmust deviate^ bit from developinj: in more detail these two conditions 
under which we might make a case for teaching formal grammar in order 
to explain why I believe we should wait until the upper high school years 
to off&r this subject matter. Most high school students are more mature 
than their juriibr high/middle school counterparts and may have riioved 
frorn the concrete operational level to the formal operationsJeyel or, at 
least, rnay be in the transition naode. If they are; they may have a better 
chance of understajiding the abstract qualities found in the grammar of 
English. These students, in a general sense, have reached intellectual maturity 
and are able to think in a systematic way, to jFeasbri by Jmplicatipn at 
the abstract level, and la bring together variables through synthesis. It 
would seem to me that the grammar of English has an overabundance 
of these abstract qualities. It is, indeed, these qualities that make Its 

understanding quite difficult for rnany_students: 

I believe it would be^pprapriate to offer students in high school a course 
of study Jn th^structore of English. We offer this description of how English 
works because we are speakers of the language. We do this based on the 
same premise that we teach American history or U. S. Government. We 
do it because we are Americans. We should know how the system under 
which we live works. Sirhilarly, we learn the structure of English because 
we speak and:\vrit^e it. 

How does English work? The following are but a few of the many topics 
thai students carL investigate through their own writing and through the 
literature that they read. 1 share a very brief description of what rhight 
be done: the creative teacher can add much to each activity. 

I . Discuss I he patierns of English seritences, When we speak and wriie, whai patterns 
do we frequently use? How are ihey similar? different? The patterns are suggested 
by the following sentences: 
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Eric is a boy Eric talks 

Eric is short Eric stops the car 

Eric is there Eric gave Ei|en a l;iss 

Eric seems short The town selected Jim ntayor 

Eric became a hero The kiss made Ellen happy 

This activity can very easily be handled indactively; creating a sense of pouer 
within students since they puli these patterns out of their own language base. 



2. Have students investigate tlie ways we make questions in English. What words 
do we use? Haw do the palierris change? What word rndvemcrit takes place? 
Discuss the "wh" questions: What process takes place? Discuss other ways of 
asking questions: tone of voice, tag questions, etc. 



^. Discuss the use of the negative in English. What; happens when we make an 
utterance negative. How do the patterns change? Discuss the use of the emphatic 
and imperative forms; 

4. As students w^ritc and speak, they frequently put ideas together. They do this 
automatically as they use English. Through the process of sentence combining, 
we take separate ideas and put them together in a variety ol ways to make 
one compound idea: We insert (embed), add: and delete: Have students create 
their own sentences in which these processes occur. Have them look at literature 
to sec how this process dccUrs there. What wdUld happen if the process did 
not occur? 



5: Discuss with students how we often rearrange what we say; We use (he passive 
voice, we begin sentences with the expletive "there." we place phrases in the 
frpni of tte fccrricl sentence or sometimes at the end. and we use words to 
stand for parts of sentences. A few examples follow: 

Erir broke the window. 

The window was broken by Eric. 

Three students are in (he library. 
There are three students in the library. 

Only in this; way <:ou Id he win. 
He c()uld win 6h\y in this way. 

They can not do this. 
This ihcy can hot do. 

rhere are, of course, other areas to explore. Certainly the use of pronouns 
in their many fornif: should be included as well as other ways to substitute 
one idea for another. The English verb is ihtcrestirig as well. For example, 
to have students investigate the origins of the ''to be" verb and all its forms 
gets them involved iri some Uhguistic l^^ 

in aU of this study the emphasis should be joji the descripLtion of what 
English is, not a prescription of what it should be. Too, whenever possible, 
the student's creative effort's should be used to generate the particular forms 
Under discussion. In addition, studeiits caii make many comparisons to 
other languages that they may be rearhihg. To learn the structure of English 
and how it compares to other languages certainly will give students much 
more linguistic Jcnowiedge and power. 

The second reason for offering grammar is less defendable simply because 
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the research does hot support it. However, it would seem to rollbw that^ 
if students have developed fluency and confidence in their wriling; and 
if ihey have, indeed^ jnovfid closer to ihe lormal operational le^vel so that 
they can have a Better understanding of these grammaticai concepts, there 
may be a chance that the students in high schools could make some 
application to the writing prucess. It makes sense, tod, that this is the 
tittle ill their education that these studehts are ttlore serious about revising 
their writing and, as a result they may be ready to accept additional 
inFormatibh that may influence their ling^uistic choices. 

Jn summary, the^ writing/ language cmphasii rather than the grammar 
emphafiis gives .students the credit for what they already Jcnow, The five- 
year-oids who enter school in the kindergarten program bring with them 
a tremendous language capability. For the next 12 years, teachers should 
continue to build oil this language cdrnpetehcy. It is through writing and 
speaking their own language and reading and listening to the language 
of others that students will achieve the syntactic maturity (performajnce) 
that we educators^ desire fox them. As they grow in this exciting haman 
activity, they will begin to desire it for themselves: 
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The PBS leievision series, "The Siory of English," and the book that 
accompanies it are the happy result of extensive research, some of it entirely 
new (Robert M^Crum, William Cran, and Robert MacNeil, New York: 
Viking, 1986). Both f^cus on dynamic, evolving ErigUsH arburid the world 
today as well as the history of Anglo-American English. This global view 
of English in a\] its richness and variety provides a larger coaiext for resoJving 
the protracted debate about AmerLcan studenlsVright to their own dialects 
and cultural idenUly (vs. Standard English j~an unsettled controversy which 
has been reflected in NETEJournais since the Sixties. 

in "The Story of English,'* we see that countless millions of Africans 
and Asians are not expressing less respect for their own unique cultural 
i5eritages as they rush to master Standard English in school— or even via 
TV where school is not available. They know that Standard English is 
the language of the "global village." English is now the primary language 
of iriterriatibrial cbmmunicatibn, the internatioiial Janguage of business, 
finance, science, technoiogy.^nd ctilturje. About 350 iniilion people use 
English as iheir mother tongue; they constitute a tenth of the world's 
population and are scattered across every continent {p. 20). Three qUar4ers 
of the world's mail, telexws, and cables are \n English. More than half 
of the world's scientific arid techmcal peribdicals are in English, arid eighty 
percent of the irifbrmatibri stbred in the wbrld's computers is also in English 
(p.JO). . . . . 

Everi withiri countries ILke ladia and Nigeria; where Ifngiish wss the 
language imposed by ihe British £jTipire^ did not result in 

the abandonment of English, as many ardent patriots desired and expected. 
In fact, far from withering away, English has flourished iri the fbrriler 
colonies— for very practical, sensible reasbris. Fbr example, Nehru was 
determined to rid India of the language bf her cbnquerbrs; but, in spite 
of his effbrts, English has cbriquered India today far more completely tlian 
iri the days bf the Raj (p. 39). In India, with two hundred Janguages, English 
turried nut to be necessary to unify the country. Thus, in New Delhi a 
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woman studefit observes that riiriety-n^ percent of Indian men "do definilely 
consider English as a prerequisite for brides'Vj p. 4Qj. English has also become 
the national language of Nigeria. Jf one oCihe three ^re tribal languages 
became the naUanaL language, speakers of the other two major dialects 
and tJie one hundred fifty minor dialects would feel left out. Even more 
important, through English, both Nigeria and India have become more 
fully integrated into a world culture. English is also ih^ lingua franca of 
all Africa. African literatur^e, written in Standard English, can be shared 
by the entire cbhlirient arid by the world. 

Because Standard English is thtdialect orihe global village, the governor 
of Hbhg Kbngis delermined that Standard English be taught in ihe schools, 
not the pig[n Enghsh of the streets. In Kuwait, Ine national university center 
"teaches predominantly English." Japanese companies Use English, everi 
for mternal memos. European companies Use Eriglish so that Italian, 
German, French, arid other wbrJcers, riiariagers, _ arid financiers can 
cdmmuriicate with each other, verbally and in writing. English i^ the alternate 
lariguage they all have in cbmmbn. Consequently almost half of all the 
bu.'iiness deals concluded in Europe^reJn English: 

American_children^re^iherefore, fortunate in being able to grow up 
speaking and learning English; Is it not reasonable thai, whatever their 
ethnic origins, they should ma* isr its standard, iriterriatibrial forril br dialect 
in schooK if only for practical ecbribrtlic reasbris? 

Practical firiaricial reasbris are riiakirig Standard English the language 
bf busiriess, iridustry, firiarice, science, and technology throughout the Asian 
basiri as that part bf the world enters_an_astonishing period of economic 
growth and prosp£rity^ Businessmen and workers from diverse Asian cultures 
who are engaged in common projects communicate with each other in 
English: Even natives of Holland working in former Dutch cblbnjes iri 
Asia use English when they are ertgaged iri iriternatibrial projects. Dutch 
has all but disappeared iri the forriier cblbnies. Also, the Japanese find 
Eriglish riibre suitable to scieritific and technical communicatjon thanJtJielr 
riative lariguage with its archaic writing. And onihainland Ehina; so jealous 
of foreign intervenlijDn.xhe_num&er people who are now eagerly learning 
En^ish via televjsion exceeds the entire population of the United States. 

ln_ j972, a "sparsely attended business meeting" of the Co rife re rice bri 
College Composition and Commurticatibrt vbted tb adopt a resblUtibri 
designated "Students' Rijht to Their-Owri Lariguage" (Harold B. Allen, 
"Lariguage" iri Warjbrie N. f arriier, ed.. Consensus and. Dissent: Teaching 
English Past. Present, and Fwri^re NCTE Yearbook, J986,p. 52)^^ 
the resblutibri, "broader in_scope than_simpJy_the Black E 
was published within "explanatory policy statement" that emphasized the 
vvrongness of making one dialect unacceptable and allbwirig "brie social 
group to exert its dominance over another" (Allen, p. 22). As I have beeri 
suggesting throughout this article, the practical jUstificatibri for learning 
Standard Eriglish in schbbi is ecpribriiic^ one bf persbriaj success and 
advariceriierit. Ari American who is locked in a cultural enclave, unable 
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to speak and write the dialect of business arid iridustry, remains handicapped 
for life. In other wbrdi, Americans do riot go to school to cojifirmed 
iri their ethnic ideritity. Through publiceducation, young people from foreign 
or riiinority enclaves have traditioaaJJy learned to jjt into the mainstream 
of American liffi and to succeed economically and personally. That practical 
advantage js precisely wJiy countless millions of people around the world 
are rushing lo master Standard English, while retairiirig their loyaUy arid 
affection for their own cultural inheritances. Furtherriibre, as the PBS series 
detnonstrates, those diverse cultures will ultiriiately irifluence and enrich 
the Ertglish of the global village. 

The policy stateriierit's charge of immoral oppre^sionLby one locial group 
of another is serious indeed. However, the sixty or xnore language groups 
who_ live\arDund Sim Framci&co will only be able to merge into one American 
pe^ple ihrough the Standard English that is equally the property of all 
Americans Furthermore, there are many ways to .eserve brie's cultural 
heritage. Through the course of cerituries, Eriglish vvas forcefully iriiposed 
upon the Irish (McCrnrii, pj). |63-I93). From beirig the language of the 
Artglb-lrish establishriient, Eriglish gradually became the language of all 
Irelarid. And what a blessing this conquest has been for the Irish! Over 
the centuries, they Jiave enriched Ejiglish w own native culture 

and imagination,- and this rich development has continued as the Irish 
emigrated in large numbers to the New World. 

Today, Irish literature in English is studied arburid the wbrld, arid Irish 
immigrants have enjoyed a much easier access to mainstream American 
business arid culture than iriimigrarits who arrived on these shdres immerscd 
iri foreigri larigUages arid foreigri cultures. Less TortunaLe were the immigrants 
from eastern Europe, Italy, and elsewhere;. Thraugh the hard work of 
generations of dedicated Eriglish teachers, eac^ new wave of immigrants 
quickly Jearned English in order to enter the mainstream of Americari life 
and achieve success: 

Like the Irish, Asians and Africans tbday are^ririchirig Stanjlard Eriglish 
with their own Unique cultural cbriitribUtibns. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
indeed prbphetic wheri he observed that "The English language is the sea 
which receives tributaries from every region under. heaven^'V As the PBS 
series dembnstrated_repealedly; cvenln the old colonial days, cultures around 
the world wire.continually enriching English, Similarly, African cultures 
have contributed to American English, and black culture iri America 
continues to make its contribution. 

On the plantations of the Old SoUthl, black arid white children grew 
up together speaking Plaritatibri creble. Black nurses cared for and taught 
bbth black arid white irifarits and children. The magnificent Dilsey ot T^^ 
Sound and the /vurj; represents mahy.generations of b caring 
for and loving children iif.hoth races. While touring America, Charles 
Dickens.noticedthal the speech of white Southern women was profoundly 
influenced by black Creole (p. 216). As "The Story of Eriglish" states, "Before 
the j96d's, there was a profound reluctarice bri the part of whites to admit 
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any slave cbhtributibri id the making of American English" (p. 209.). Only 
now, in the I980's do most Americari hngiiists accept that there is a 
coJiLinuiira In the varjeties of Black English which runs from the Krio oJ 
Sierra beone to Caribbeaji creoJe to GoLlah (off the coast of Virginia and 
the Caroiinas) to the modern Black English of the United States (p. 209). 
Black English, with its roots deep in Africa, entered the mainstream of 
Americari English through such varied niearis as ja/z arid the nligratidri 
of blacks lb Nbriherri cities, especially in the Twentieth Century. Thus, 
black culture and speech have prbrouhdl> influenced Standard English. 

But Siajidard English remains the language of business_and industry 
in the ti^ited States^ and. iticreasingly, aroumd the. world.. Efforts to use 
public education to preserve enclaves of Appalachian, Black, or Hispanic 
culture and language are as quixotic as the Irish efforts to restore and 
preserve Gaelic. Those locked in the subculture or enclave are severely 
haridicapped in their efforts to nibve iriio the riiairisirearn of Arilericari 
culture arid the iriterriatibrial Eriglish speakirig cbriiriiuriity. My Irish cbusiris 
resented having to study Gaelic in school and pass state Gaelic examinations; 
they wDuld^avcL much preferred to study European languages. TRey v_acatioji 
in Europe, and Ireland's entry into the common rtiarket has brought 
European business to Ireland: For my cousins and countless generations 
of their ancestors, the language of the English "invaders" has been an 
imrilerise blessirig. Irish culture has survived and flourished in Eriglish arid 
has prbfouridly irifluericed Eriglish, as has Scbttish. Welsh, arid other 
cultures. 

Since we are in an era of ethnic awareness, Hispanic and black cultural 
identity may be preserved more richly '^an the cultiires of the European 
immigrants of prior centuries: beaming the Standard English of world 
business and industry in school does not imply any offense to one's ethnic 
culture. Indians, Nigerians, and the citizens of Singapore speak a native 
Eriglish at hbrile but learri BBC Eriglish iri school for practical ^ecoribriitc 
reasbris. Arid the creative iriteractibri belweeri the different Englishes will 
cbritiriue to enrich the cbmmbri global dialect. Such creative interaction 
has constituted the Jiistory of English— as "The Story of English" explains 
in such fascinating detail: 

In 1606, the year in which Shakespeare wrote Anihony and Cteopuna, 
a second group of Virginia-bound settlers left London and Plymotith for 
what was to become the first perrilarierit Eriglish settleriierit iri the new 
wbrld, Jariiestbwri, riariied after the riew fcirig frbrii Sciatlarid. Shakespeariari 
Eriglish ibbk robt iri the hew world iri what is today Virginia. Even today, 
echoes of the English bf Shakespeare's day, especially the accents of Devon 
and GornwalJ, can be heard in the speech ofihe VirginiansL of Tangiers 
Island in the Chesapeake Bay (p 106) Those first English speaking 
Americans of Jamestown could scarcely have imagined that their language 
was destined to become the lingua franca of the world and that the success 
of their settleriierit ^a& a srilall but sigriificarit step iri that larger success, 
All the dialects bf Eriglish are tb be respected because they have eririched 
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Slahdard English, and (hey will confinxic :o be tribataries flovting into 
thecbrhmdn stream of the Standard Fnglish of the world for nrany centuries 
to come. 



How Sentence Combining Can Help Students Mature as Writers 

P^^l ^^fleeh years, the technique known as sentence combining has emerged 
students !t> tightefi and vary their written sentences. 
Crvativv Approm hes to Svnn^m e Conit ih-yi^^^^^^ Theory arid Research 

Into Practice series, summari/es the welter recent research on this much-publici/ed 
teaching activity arid ex [plains how and why 

J^^^^^'^'^l PL"^^i^^^ : ERIC Crearinghouse on Reading and 

Communication Skills and ihe National CounclJ of- Teachers of English. Author 
WilMarri Strong of Utah State University, a teacher edacaior with ample experience 
^" _^\'^L"^^^^^ry ^rid high school English language arts. Is codirector of the Utah 

Writing Project. - 

Strong highlights the teacher attitudes about wHlmg required for effective use 
bl senterice confining. It works, he says, for teachers who believe thm stjidems 
•^^t^L^A ^PP'> syntax arid sentence structure not so much from 

"^^I^^/'^A"^ P^^^^^^:'" ^PP'y'ng iberri. li v.orks for teachers who 

believe ihal competence in oral jangaage helps studems acqUire the writer's kriack 
of developing sentences in one's head. It works for teachers willing to act on the 
^^^^L*^_^:"P'^y^"' aileritiori to wfitier* language" through collaborative activities 
''^^°"^"Vi"l„^"^^^Jy^ it wdrJcs for the teacher who recpgni/es both 

the need to connect each classroom activity to a broad educaliortal goal arid the 
rieed id explairi that goal to students, so that they know sentence combining is 
not just busy work. 

Strong advocates a broad dHlnitioh of sentence cbrribiriirig. He goes beyond 
merely presenting a series of kernel sentences with_ cues- about how to combirie 
theri^ iritd complex statements. "Open" sentence combining. Strong says, is actaalJy 
senterice relating" and is best used in group activities for 
^^^^^ P^/'°^^ ^^/yl^S^^sigrirrierits. It pertairis, he says, mainly 

to revision, somewhat to invention or drafting, and it assumes mistakes are inevitable 
arid desirable parts of learriing. 

*<^eas fqr^c^^ and decision- 

making skills tor students: to sparky xiiscUssion by havirig studerits give reasons 
for their styjistic decisions, and to make it clear that in writing t4iere is rid drie- 
arid-drily right way to express an idea. The author draws on the ideas of a nombet 
^^'^D*^^:^^^^*^^*^ : shdws how senterice combining applies to the jearning 

of course content as well as to writing iiself. 

Strong goes on to answer twenty questions" about the uses and tech riiques of 
teaching thrdugh seriterice combining, from how to deal with ''wrong answers" XQ 
V° *^°5^^ P'^^^^ ihiriking and cohesion^ and other higher- 

level writing skilJs: The book includes many sample wdrksheets. Classroorii activities 
are keyed to appropriate teaching levels: An extensive bibliography steers readers 
to further literature on the subject. 
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Whert 1 began my first year of teaching in Monroe Cbuhty, Wesi Virginia. 
I soon learned that I could riot deperid bri getting much ^orJc_ done in 
my roorii before school began at 8:3Q. Allen, one of my first period English 
8 students, and a group of his friends were on the first bus to arrive at 
schooLand early x)n_ that fall they decided that my room would be itteir 
early morning hangout Sitting at my desk and attempting last miriUte 
preparations for the day, I would find myself suFrburided by four br five 
boys who never seemed to have anything to do but watch riie arid listen 
to Allen. Allen talked frorri the mbriierit he entered the door and,^ as he 
rnade his way up to riiy desk, his buddies followed^ ready to ljsicn to what 
becariie Alleri s daily account of thepreviotisevening's activities at his home. 
I always tried to go ahead with lesson plans and grading; but, more often 
than not._l_wou]d find_ myself jast as engrossed in this boy's stories as 
were his grinning friends. We heard in abundam detail about everything 
from Saturday night's coon hunt to Pawpaw's bout with the shingles. 1 
especially remember one mbrnirig's accburit of a wild dbg that had attacked 
the family's sheep. In his narrative Allen cbriibiried the hilarioujs description 
of his father, with guri iri hand, ruririing out of ihe housc m his underwear 
arid fallirig dbwri the icy fronLstep5;_with_a pathetic picture of the ewes 
the dog had left mangled and bleeding: Then completing the descriptions, 
hejwjded, "When Dad finally fired the gun, that hound he look up the 
ridge behind our house and boy, did he ever part those pines!" 

Although I usually got little accomplished, 1 have to adriiit that I erijbyed 
those before-school sessions; and i never ceased tb be amazed at all that 
transpired in Allen's Hfe arid his ability tb share so vividly the experiences 
with his "audierice." But wheri first period begaru Allen retreated to his 
desk arid during most, classes remained sMenf and withdrawn. Although 
he was willing^ix) attempt any assignment or activity, he just did enough 
taget by; in other words, in class hebore little resemblance to the enthusiastic 
boy j saw between 8:60 and 8:30. His lack of interest iri class bothered 
me, but I felt that the best way tb help hiril was just tb drill and test 
and preach more about the impbrtaricebf correct use of the English language. 
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I cbUld only hope that Alien would wake up and see the need to learn 
what we were studying in class—a class that unfortujiately included very 
little altentibh to my students' own language and their attitudes toward 
other lanfuage varieUes. _ 

__Qne day after receiving a low grade on a ''preferred usage" test, Allen 
came up to me and said, ''Mr. Baker, i just canY get this English." As 
I think back on this statement, I see it as a significant cbmmehtary on 
both the real need? of my students in that_ rural Southern Appalachian 
school arid bri sbme of my bwri failirigs as an English teacher. Allen, perhaps 
mbre than any student I ever taught, had in his short life in Slonroe Gouaty 
**gbtten" English. He had acquired an^d s^uccessfuUy learned to use the 
diaLecl-T-the vocabulary, pronunciatioji and grammar— of his speech 
cjommunity: It was, however, 7/7/j English— the standard or prestige English 
that I was so conscientiously emphasizing that year, the English in his 
textbooks, the English that I, his/.eaclier, was sb careful tb use cbrrectly— 
thai Alleri said he cbuld riot **get" arid that he apparently saw as sbrhethirig 
sb reriibved frbm the concerns, events, and heeds in his own life. 

My experience with Allen has become for me a__sprmghQard_ for 
considering^ first; what generaJ knowledge of and attitudes toward dialect 
study ieachers, especially those just beginning their careers, should possess 
and, second, why teachers in Appalachia should especially emphasize 
dialectology in the language arts curriculum. The fbcUs bf this article is 
on those theories arid practices thrbugh which teachers cari help students 
see lariguage study as riot riierely havirig tb learn the correct English that 
their teachers say they should be using but rather learning tnore about 
their language as a woaderful, exciting,^and complex invention that involves 
so much more than Just right and wrong: 

What English teachers Shoaid Know About Dialects 

Definitions: 

The stAiderits whb eriter a riiiddle br high schpbl Eriglish teacher's classroom 
bririg with therii a basic grammar learned from their parents. Added to 
this grariimar is the language Jearned froin interaction witttJ^ 
their loral neighboriiQods and communities. In early adolescence these 
students will have become aware that English is spx)ken in different ways 
and that some ways are viewed as **better" than others (Malmstrom arid 
Lee, p. 100). !n a typical classrbbm,^each bf the studerits alsb has his br 
her bwri peculiar speecHpatterri called an idiblect; arid, because the majority 
bf these studerits wijl likely be a part of the same speech cbmmuhityi their 
siriiilar idiolects will form the ddminaht dialect in the class; This Jialect 
or variety of Englist contains special features of pronuiiciatian,_vocabulary, 
and jgramniar thatxan Be reiated in various ways to the social and regional 
backgrounds of that community: 

There are two general types of dialects: regibrial arid sbcial. Nbrthcrri, 
Midlarid, and Sbutherri have beeri desigriated as the three majbr AriTtericari 
regibrial dialect areas, but withiri each bf these regibris are pockets or islands 
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containing distinct dialectai differences from the surroanding areas ( Hooic; 
p. 284), The settiement history of an area often reveals that its limited 
association with other areas resulted in the early establishtnent of these 
language pockets, many of which continue to exist today (Dettaveri, pp. 
82, 86). 

The second type of dialect is based oh social groups that have developed 
dialects also idehtifiahle in terms of vocabulary, syntactic structure, and 
pronunciation. Such dialects, includingL Ap^ialachian^ BlacJc, Gajun,^_and 
Hawaiian English, are to some people cop sideted socially unacceptable or. 
to use the linguist's term^ "non-standard," because of tkeir deviation from 
the **standard** variety of English used in schools, in the media, and in 
language schools for foreigners (Hawkins, p. 173). 

Appropriate A ttitudes: 

The authors of the NCTE 1986 Guidelines for the Preparaiioh of Teachers 
of English Language of the necessary aaitudes of English 

teachers the "rcspectforlhe individual language and dialect of each student*' 
(p: 14). This statement echoes other recent commentary from professional 
organizations and court decisions dealing with students who speak non- 
standard dialects. For example, in 1974 the NCTE's Conference on College 
Compositidh and CbmmUhicatibns made the rollbwihg resblutibri: 

Wc aifirm sirongjy that itrachers musi ha\e ihe expieriences and '.raining that wili 
enable Jhcm to respect diversity arid Uphold the right of studeriis lb their own 
language, (as t^uoted in Hook. p. 289) 

And ini979 Us District Judge Charles Joiner s landmark decision required 
the Ann Arbor, Michigan, school district to develop a plan which would 
support teachers in effectively teaching non-standard speaking students. 

Such support of the individual student -s language cbmes iri reaction to 
the intblerance many teachers have displayed for hbn-stahdard dialects, 
as well as the jack of uhderstahdihg that exists about the relationship between 
standard language and other varieties of English. Resfidhding to these 
problems in a 1984 issue jafjUie fng/SA Quarterly:, Htrb. Smith states that 
English- teachers' "long-range goal must.:. be a deeper universal 
understanding about the nature of language.** They must. Smith writes, 
be aware of **the abyss separatinf; the cultural ideal of *prbper grammar* 
and the reality of an infinity of standards^** (pp. 104-105). 

Tb achieve this uhderstahdihf , it is, first of all, necessary that teachers 
take the attitude that everyone speaks a dialect and that all dialects or 
varieties are interesting and acceptable. Furthermore, teachers need to 
acknowledge the tmporlance of students becoming aware of the reasons 
for the existence of regional and social dialects (Hook, p: 287): Third, 
teachers need to be enthusiastic about the varieties of our language and 
help students recognize the power language can have in their lives 
(Malmstrbm and L^, t^. 132). FihaUy^ teachers miis^^ aware of what 
J. N. Hook calls the '^dilernma^ of English teachers: knowing that there 
is nothing inherently inferior in non-standard dialects but realistically 
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acknowledging **ihai influeniiai segments of society va'Jc .standard speech 
and have iheir own way^ of rewarding people who use it arid ways of 
penalizing ihosc who doa't" {p. 287). 

Coming to Grips with tfie Concept of 
Standard and Ndh-stahdard Dialects 

The terms sfanJarJ mid non-standard can be misleading. Siandard dm^ 
not mean cocreci or soperior; non-siandard is not wrong or inferior. A^^»7- 
smndardsiinp W means that a dialect is different from the features of standard 
or mainstream language forms. Moreover, a single standard English dialect 
does not exist. In the United States there are many standard regional dialects, 
such as those Idurid in Boston, Deriver, and New Orleans. SociaUy 
stigmatized dialects, including Appalachian; are Jafeeled_**nonrstandard" 
because they exist outside the mainstre^nrof^tandard dialect: These dialects 
are not dencient JGentnr. p. IlU but, from a linguistic perspective, are 
each socially acceptable because they follow the linguistic rules of the dialect 
in question (Wangberg, p. 305). 

The important point to stress about the dialects ol a language is that 
they have more similarities than differences. Regibrial dialectal accent seldom 
creates problems of uriderstaridirig for speakers of English; bul^ because 
they differ eribu^h frbrii standard English, social dialects do: Tiiese dialects 
cari cause difficulties in communicatJon and in social and personal 
relationships. Waller Loban stales that "To deal with such problems in 
schools requires sound knowledge, humane values, and great delicacy, for 
nothing less than human dignity and the pupifs self image are at stake" 
(p. 19). 

How, then, should teachers help studerits view the standard versus non- 
standard dialect issue? The consensus in the literatUTe on dialects isihat 
students must be given the opportunity to perfect or acquire standard English 
but that no student should evex feel ihat tbere Is an effort to replace his 
or her own dialect_with a more favorable standard form. It is impbrtarit 
for teachers 10 realize that *There is a line, though sometimes subtle, between 
imposing the standard language and giving acc^^ss to it" (Dariiell, p. 503). 
Basically, students should see learriirig standard English as a way of building 
up and suppleiTieritirig their language j[Lbban, p. 21). As part oflhislearnmg 
experience, they cari develop a positive attitude toward the standard form 
as ari iriipbrtarit communication tool that they have the opportunity to 
learn in school. 

At the secondary level, students should also become aware of the chbices 
they will have to make in using their language. Social cbritext, audience, 
and the degree of formality of situatibris affect thbse chbices. Students 
need to realize that adjusting their speech for effective cbmmunicatibn will 
often be necessary arid that ability to rely ihroughi)ut their lives on a 
knowledge of what is considered standard English will be beneficial (Gentry, 
1982, p. 112). 
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A Look at One Non-mairistream Variety of EriglisJi: 

Some Special Considerations for English Teachers In Appalachia 

The onexonsoling Ihotight I have about my student Allen is that, during 
ojor informai, out-of-ciass interaction, 1 did not give in to frequent 
temptations to **correct" his speech. During those times AHeh apparently 
did not feel threatened, and he obviously enjoyed using his language. It 
is pbsnble, however, that, because of my emphasis on correctness and, 
more so, because of the lack of attention I gave to actual language .study; 
he likely felt that his kind of "laJk" had litile to do with what we were 
doing in the classrooxh. He found few, if any,^ opportunities to relate his 
own lanig^aage to his English class— a sad situation indeed. What 1 needed 
to provide for Allen and aii of my students was what Elaih^ Wahberg 
in "Nonstandard Speaking Students: What Should We Do?" describes as 
"an environment for language growth" (p. 307J. In this environment the 
teacher needs to look at the students' own respected dialect as the appropriate 
fouridatioh for language study. 

Laying the Foundation 

In an-afticle entitled "Humanizing the L.anguage Arts in Appalachian 
Schools," Thomas Cloer discusses the rich cultural heritage of Appalachia 
"that has never been utilized fully in a humanized language art? program 
which values and Uses {studerUs^ personal experiences. . ,as laurichirig pads 
of language arts activities"{p. 235). An important aspect of these experiences; 
Clbcr explains, is the Apipalachian student i "home-rooted langa^ In 
the classroom this language musL aol be criticize there be 

ail attempt to replace it with another form: In contrast to these approaches, 
the teacher needs to view these students' dialect as their "jnheritance" that 
can be "expanded and enriched" through effective langUaJe iristructibh (p. 
237). Cloer stresses that no matter what the cultural group or the language 
used, the fbUndatiori of language study should begin with students' "real 
experiericeLarid: persona! speech" (p, 238). Furthermore, this fQundation, 
as the NCTE Guidelines for the^ PreparaiJoRvf TeavHe^ of the Engiish 
iMng^uage Ans tmph^^^ based on "pride in and respect 

for the variations of English that [students] and their communities use" 
(p:i2): 

We do not always find, however, such pride in and respect for the 
Appalachian dialect, and it is this problem that English teachers must know 
how to cbrifrprit. 

bealihg with the Contradiction 

WaJt .Wolfram, ..who Jias done extensive studies on the linguistic 
cDuracteristics oi Appalachian speech, describes a contradiction bf attitudes 
toward the Appalachian dialect: on the one hand, "a descriptibn bf a rich 
oral tradition with skilled verbal ability":ahd, or the other, a picture of 
"linguistically impaverished" speakers ("Language Assessment," p._ 225); 
Wblfram explains that the sources of this contradiction are. the normative 
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mainstream view, of ihijse pco^^^^ see. this varJety of £jiglish_"as_a 
link with a historical linguistic tradition— and one which is Dositivelv valued'' 
(p:22d). 

People may use the words "impoverished," ''distorted," "low class" to 
describe the Appalachian dialect, but a more accurate statement is that 
"the Appalachian dialect is simply different from other varieties of English 
in its form and usage, a unique cbntributibh from one of the different 
heritages that helped establish this country" (Wolfram, "Language 

As&essmeM^' p. 232). . . .. 

_Jn dealing with this contradiction in the classroom, teachers need to 
look, first of all. at their students not as iinguistically deficient but 
linguistically capable (p. 226). Appalachian English has its own rules, and 
students who apply those rules in Using their language are linguistically 
correct. In the context of a mainstream or standard dialect, however, 
experiencing the Appalachian speech forms may cause uninformed citi^ens 
and— worse yet— uninformed educators to vJew speakers of thi? dialect as 
culturally and Jinguistically disadvantaged. Thoinas.eiQer states that such 
views .hav£ resaited in **welfarism'' in language arts instruction in 
Appalachian schools, his term for the effort to bring "disadvantaged" 
students a language like that found in their textbooks and Used by their 
teachers, while totally ignoring their <>wri language, cUltUre^ and life 
experiences. Evidence of "welfarism,-' Clber exi>laihs, exists in the lack of 
"natural commuhication" programs that .emphasize all aspects of language: 

listening, speaking, reading and writing (p: 236): 

_ Il_is esscntiaLtfiaL teachers of the English language arts^ in Appalachia 
place their instructiomi goals in the contexts of their students' communities 
(Wolfram, p. 220), their students' capacities to make future professional 
and social choices, arid everi more importantly, in the cbritext bf their 
students as human beings (Dariiell, p. 499^. Teaching within these cbritexts 
demands a recbgnitibn that the Appalachian dialect is strongly related to 
historical cultural traditions and that failure to conform to that dialect 
is usually viewed as a rejeciion of ohe'sLroots— a rejection that can lead 
to ridicule and persona! conflict (Wolfram, 1984, p. 220). In responding 
to the contradictory views toward Appalachian dialect, teachers, then, need 
to remember that Appalachian students should value their bwii laiigUage 
forms and that, iii the final analysis, it riiUst be the students themselves 
who will determiiie whether Ihese fbrms are unacceptable or completely 
appropriate in their lives. Well informed and sensitive teachers are the key 
tj) preparing students for this kind of decision making. 

Some Valuable Resource Matertais for Appalachian Dialectal Study 

There are in the literature on dialectology materials that can be helpful 
to English teachers who are working with Appalachian students or who 
are planning language Uiiits on Appalachiaii dialect. The follbwirig sburces 
are especially valuable. Cbmplele bibliographical ihformatibh is included 
at the end bf this article. 
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1. Sarah Jackson s article "Unusual Wards* Expressibhs, arid Pronunci- 
ations in a Nbr^h CarbUria Wburiiairi Cbmmuriity" is valuable not only 
Tor it^ thbrbugh analysis of one dialect but because it can serve^ as an 
excellent model for field study activities and inierview iechaiqacs that 
teacJiers may want lo Jiavi sludents use: Jackson notes that a study 
sicfias iheone she has done also had "'iniangible results" for students, 
including obtaining a better understanding and knowledge of pebple 
and a greater respect for the Appalachian heritage. 

2. The greatest comributibri bf Walt Wblfram^s seties of linguisUc studies 
bf Appalachian speech is^ defihitibh and analysis he presents of 
"Appalachian English.'' He warns JuSL re^ casual 
rererehces to a generalized Appalachian dialect and explSns in his articles 
the .widt raiigfi of variation that exists in South Appalachian speech. 
Also important are Wolfram's discussions of reiic areas in Appalachia, 
types of language change, and examples bf stylistic variations in 
Appalachian speech. His insightful discussidh of Appalachian stdrytelling 
is a useful resource fbr the: teacher who wants to focus on this aspect 
bf the Appalachian oral tradition. 

3. Wylehe P. Dial's ariic]e^ "TbeJDialect of ifie Ap^ People," in 
the \te5t Vir|irua Mo^^ Program's i9SQ publication is an 
iiiformative discussion tracing the roots of Appalachian dialect. Dial's 
article provides teachers with a good background arid is written iri ah 
informal, entertaining rnanrier that wbUld appeal to students. 

4. Vptces from ifie Hills, RbWri Higgs and Ambrose Manhing^sjcollection 
of Southern Appalachian literature and critiasm^ contains a number 
of selections having to do with dialect < Earl FSchrock's *'An^ Examination 
of Dialect Jn^^nne W Armstreng's 7M Day md time,** J^m^s Reese^s 
"The Myth of the Southern Appalachian Dialect as a Mirrbr of the 
Mountaineer," and Jim Wayne Miller's ''A Mirror for Appalachia" are 
three of the selections, each prbviding a differerit perspective oti dial(S:t 
study. This ejtceliem cbllectiori alsb includes examples of. Appalachian 
poetry and fiction by such writm as Mary Miirfrce^ John fox, Jr:, 
Jesse Stuarts James StilU and Harriclle Arnow: Ndt only do these works 
offer illustrations of eye; dialect but, as in the case of Arnow's The 
Doilmdi^T (the collection contains an excerpt from the ribvel), bfteri 
depict experiences ^Lf people whose dialects are the sburce of personal 
criticisiTi and prbbieins. The responses students have to these literary 
wbrks cari be the basis bf important classroom discussions bh dialect. 

Slimtiiiify 

IE planning „a _secotidary language arts curriculum, teachers and 
adrninisirators need to give dialectology serious consideration. Teachers 
who are knowledgeable about varieties of the English larigUage can help 
students understand not only their bwh but all dialects as a legacy and 
a natural part bf pebple's lives. Whether it be ah Appalachian variety or 
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any other fbriti, a dialect shbiik! never, especially as a resUjt of a classroom 
experience, be viewed as an inferior use of language. Teachers need to 
instill in students ah ipprcciatioh of dialects and help them eliminate any 
uncertaihlies_and insecurities that may have come from the commoa A'my 
EiigUsfcthisJEnglish^xcmnicL Thcinglish^d 

for learning about language not as some artificial rule-bound communication 
system but as a vital and ever-changing human inventicn. 

Alfred North Whitehead wrote tH.at **Thcre is only one subject-matter 
for education, and that is Life in all its mahifestatiphs.'" Language is truly 
brie bf the most importarit riianifestatioris of bur lives; a curriculum that 
neglec ts it dcx s all bf us a great injustice. 
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GALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS 



Focus: Creative Writing: The Link Between Literature and Composition 
Study: 

Although all wFiting involves writers i^i a creative act, creative writing is 
categorized by Brittbri as '^poejtjc" arid Kiiirieavy as "literary," where the 
emphasis is oh literary form. Having students engage in creative writing 
is hot a frill althbugh it is something mosl students enjoy. It is, however^ 
more than assighing stndehts tQ_wnt£_a4)oem_or a short stoi^: Articles 
for this issue might address: What s^trategies help students write a poem, 
a short story, or a play? How is creative writing linked to literature study? 
What are the skills learned through creative writing that apply to other 
forms of writirig (transactional)? How da we evaluate, creative writing? 
Creative writing— how much? for whom? iri what ways? How is creative 
thinking linked to creative writing? Articles might explore theoretical issues 
and /or describe practical approaches. 

DEADLINE: SEPTEMBER 2, 1987 




Neafi Wefesler: 

The Legacy of "Tfie Prempler'' 



Lynne Alvine 



Twentieth Century Americans use ihe term frv/j synonymously with biue 
y^iwj without, ever ihinking x)f the entrepreneur named Levi Straus who 
first put rivets in denim pants to make them more durable. They cUrl Up 
near their Franklin stov^:s with a Tom Collins without giving a thbujht 
to Benjamin Franklin, the stove-s iriveritbr, or to the bartender who first 
concocted the drink that bears his name. Similarly, the name Webster has 
gone through the process of eponymihg^nd now often is used io refer 
to any dictibhary. When a_qucstidn of spelling, pronunciation, or word 
meanijig arises^ the ad^^Jce typically given is, "hook it up in your Webster's!" 
A standard gift item for the coiiege-bound high school graduate each spriiig 
is the latest edition of Wehsrer's New Coltegtate Dtcuohary or a similar 
reference tool with Webster in its title. Thus, Webster's hal become 
synonymous with dTctTohary, arid Webster is a household wbrd in Twentieth 
Century America. 

Althbugh literate Americans might kjiow or gtiicss that. Webster ^w^^ 
name of a writer of jdiclidnaries^ many would admit to a confusion as 
to whelher the lexicographer's first name was Daniei or Noah. The word< 
of Noali Webster have appeared in print before the eyes of generations 
of Americans, yet there not a single reference to anythirig he said or 
wrote in Sarttett's Familtar Quofa^^^^ Unrelated cbritempbraryi the 

orator arid statesman Dahiel Webster is^ hcrwever, quoted riumerbus times. 
It is, irideedi prbbably Daniel hot Noah Webster whom posterity more 
bften remembers. Though his efforts on hehalf of the developing American 
nation might be said lo. compare favorably with those of Daniel Webster 
and oiher revered, familiar patriots named Franklin, Jefferson, and 
Washington, Noah Webster, the man, has remained art historical eriigma. 

Who was this man named Noah whose surname has becbnie a hbusehbid 
word? Who was this riiari riariied ^Vebster whb riever appeared bri center 
stlge in the uhfoldirig drariia of the eriiergihg Americah nation, but who 
was, by his own description, "The Prompter" ia the play CWi?el, p:vu)? 
This staunch patriot whose single-minded vision that American political 
unity .and the preservation of American liberty depended upon the 
development of a uniform American language was the man who used his 
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pen as the tool whereby he, more tharv any other individual, was to shape 
a Uniformity of pronunciation arid pfthography iri Arilericari Eriglish that 
would become the staridard for the Eriglish-speakirig world. 

The Life aiid Career of NbaH Webster 

_ Noah Websler'sL religiousL herilagc was slricL Puritan Calvinism. HJs 
political heritage included, on his father's side, a greats great grandfather 
who was an early governor of Connecticut and, on his mothers side, William 
Bradford, the famous early governor of the Plymouth colony. Born into 
a family that valued education, he was a freshriiari at Yale College at the 
eve b| the Arilericari Revblutiori. Wheri George Washirigtori cariie through 
New Haven eri rputdC to take cbmrharid of the Arilericari Arriiy at Cariibridge 
in the spring of 1_775, it was Noah Websier who jnarched alongside the 
American leader playing his Gfe XScudder, 1886, p. 2-5). Later il WLOuld 
be with his pen that he would accompany the march of a young nation 
toward social and political unity. 

After finishing at Yale, the young Webster turned first to schoolteaching 
arid theri to the practice of law to sustairi himself (Babbidge, p. 28). Wheri 
the Revblutiori iriterrupted the jmpbrtatibri of such riiaterials as books frbrii 
England, he turned to the writing of school texts and by 1782 had written 
Part I of y4 GrammaticQl Ihsti^^^^^ three-part 
work wJiich would eventually consist of The American SpeUmg-Book (the 
legendary "Blue-backed Speller"), A Piuin and Comprehensive 
Grammar .... An A merican Setecrion of Lessons in Reading and 
Speaking, . .(Scudder, p. 33). But Webster's reason for writing school texts 
was brily partially pragrilatic. He was already seeirig the irilpbrtahce of 
public cdueatibri to a free, self-goverriirig society. Accbrdirig to hisioriari 
Homer D. Babbidge, he was infused with a "keen desire to play ah influential 
role in the affairs of his cojiiJitry"XBabbidge^ p. 28): That d 
wc rk itself out in a Jengthy career that saw him become a prolific essayist, 
a writer of numerous school texts, and, finally, America's premier 
ie. icographer. 

"The Prbrilpter's" career had twb rilairi "acts," brie of iriterise pblitical 
ij>vblveri1erit, the other of abject diserigageriierit frbiri the pblitical areria, 
First he was a "riiilitarit advocate of Arilericari union and cultural arid 
pblitical indepehdehce." The one great truth that colored his writings was, 
according to Babbidge^ that "liberty could be preserved only through ihe 
strength of unity " Jn the second act of his career, he became the "classic 
symbol of the lost cause of American Federalism" as he turned his efforts 
away from political Issues and toward a deeper understanding of the mind 
arid spirit. It was duririg this secbrid phase that he fbcUsed his eriergies 
bri lexicbgraphy (Babbidge, p. 4). It was lariguage, theri^ that becariie ribt 
brily the riiedium, but also the subject of Webster's expression of his heartfelt 
patriotism throughout his life. 
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Webster^ Cbmihoh Culture 'Experiment— The Rationale 

bangnageis inherently dynamic rather than static; it is fluid, never fixed. 
Although the invention of the printing press in 1457 had done ^Ueh to 
slow the rate of change, in Shakespeare's Elizabethan and Jacobean England, 
spelling and prdnUnciatibn were still often arbitrary. The subsequehl 
emergence of dictionaries in the early Eighteenlh Century had taken the 
siahdardizatibh of language a step further. Wfielher English would become 
the predominant language ol the emerging American nation was not really 
ever^at issuejji_that the thirteen colonies had been settled by English-speaking 
people. During the first decade of its nationhood, however, the^ 
Confederation of American States found itself with wide divergences of 
dialects from locality to locality and from region lo region— arid with little 
uniforrtrity in spelling arid Usage. Though he was aware of_the_impossihility 
arid Uridesirability of atteriiptirig to fix Janguage in ^y permanent form, 
Webster wanted to standardize an English that would be uniquely American. 

In one of his assays ih Zi's^rtoi/om of ihe &jgUsh Language published 
in Boston_in_J789, he sounded the call for a national culture which would 
stand independent from that of the mother couiitry, statirij that "...a 
future separation of the American torigUe ffbril the Eriglish [is] necessary 
and unavoidable.'' His three rilaiti reasons for such: a separatibri were (1) 
the geographical distance of Ariierica from England; (2) the fact that America 
was a riew country which would have new social inleracljons among its 
people and new combinatLans ofJdeas in arts and sciences; and (3j American 
citizens wauid have "iatercaurse with tribes whoiiy unknown in Europe.'' 
He went on eloquently to predict that his countrymen would 

FA^"^^- • - ^ J?"fiMI^_iP ^'^^h ^J^^^^^^ 3s differem from the future language of 
Fngiand. as the modern Dutch; Danish and Swedish are from the German, or 
from one another: Like remote branches of a tree springmg from the same stock: 
or rays of light shot from the same center, arid diverging from €ach other, in 
proportion to their distance from the point of separation. (Webster, 1789, as reprinted 
in CalhbUri, p. 90) 

Although he coricedes that he is uricertairi as to whether uniformity in 
proriUriciatibri is possible, he sees his common culture "experiment" as the 
only way to find out. 

That the propter vehicle for^such an experiment should be the public 
educational system_ is expressed in that same essay. Webster's interttidrt 
is clear: 'Nothing but the establishment of schools arid soriie Uriiforriiity 
in the use of books, can annihilate differerices in speakirig arid preserve 
the purity of the Arilericari torigUe.'- Arid his ratibriale is, of course, politically 
based. He cbritiriues: . .prpviricial accents are disagreeable to strangers 
arid sometimes have an unhappy effect upon social affections, ^.our poiiticai 
harmony is therefore concerned Jn a uniformity of language" (Webster, 
1789, as reprinted in Gaihoun, p._89): 

Webster's somewhat simplistic theory of learning cari be seeri iri brie 
of his 1783 observations found in the repririt of his "Letters tb a Yburig 
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Gentleman": *The rudiments of knowledge we receive hy tradition; and 
our fi^rsi actioris are, in a good degree, modeled by imitatLon: Nor ought 
it to be otherwise" (Webster, 1783, as repjinied in Babbidge, p. 156). If 
people learned by imitation of whatever was set before them, then Webster 
was determLned that what was set before young Americans in their school 
texjbooks_shauJd be solid moral teachings and patriotic ideals presented 
in his standardized American language. 

Explicit Intentions as Found in the Essays of Webster 

In the first phase of his life, then, Webster worJced very_hard_ to forge 
public Unity via the public school classroom. Wilh his writings, the middle- 
aged "^Prompter" accompanied the jourjiey of a young America in much 
the same way as he had as^ youtli played the fife alongside General George 
Washington ll was his belief in the need for an American language that 
Homer Babbidge, Jr., suggests was the sounding of the "dorhinarit chord 
in the nationalistic score of Webster's life" (Babbidge, p. 3). That chord 
is sounded again anJ again in the various writings of Noah WeJbsler from 
the appearance of his first major work in 1783 until he withdrew from 
the pdliticaractivist role to begin work on his comprehensive dictionary 
in the late 1790s. It rings through his political essays as well as through 
[he ihtroducliojis to hi^ varions textbooks as illustrated in the fdlldwirig 
excerpts Jrom his writings which are presented chrdndldgically. 
^ In his preface to the first edition of Ah Ameneqn Spelling- Book, Webster 
makes the case for the need df such a vdlUme. He says that he has written 
it because ''...in the spelling and prdhuhciation of words,^_wjE iiave no 
guide, dt ridrie but such as lead into innurneiahJe errours." He then offers 
".. .the following little system, which is designed to introduce uniformity 
arid accuracy of pronuriciatioa into common schools." He makes his Overall 
iriteritidn explicit as he goes on to state: 

^"^^^^^A^"^^'"'^^^^ time, demojish those odious 

distinctions of provincial dialects which are the objects of reciprocal ridicule in 
^^'^i^^^ ^^^^^ i'^^^ .^nicrica in her infancy to adopt the present maxims 
of the old world would bc_ to stamp the wrinkles of decrepit age upon the bloom 
of vouih and to plant the seeds of decay in a vigorous constitution: 

Thus, he iritrdduces the "BluerhackedSpetier" which had, in his words, 
. . cost me much labor to forjn a plan that would be bdth simpte arid 
arrwrarf (Webster; I7&3,as reprinted in Babbidge, p. 20-25). 

In his_rTlanibr the Union of the American States^" a treatise ori the 
theory and practice of political scierice which was published in Sketihe^ 
of American Policy in 1785, Webster writes df the need for strong central 
governtnent. The essay, which was influential in bringing about a 
CdnstitUtidrial Coriveritiori for the purpose of revising the structure of the 
early Americari^government^ deals primarily with the respective powers of 
federal arid state gavemments. Along with his political views, Webster calls 
for broad-based education, for "the general diffusion of kridwiedge" as 
a means to the development of a "national character." He cautions against 
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the imitation of the mariners, lariguage arid vices of fbireigriers arid says 
it is ridiculous for Ariiericans to Ik the "apes of Europeans" (Webster, 
1785, 35 reprinted in Babbidge, p. 30-43). 

In his 1787 preface to An American Seleciion of Lessons An Reading 
UTid Speuking (Part ill of A Grammutieui Institute . : :j, Webster again 
first makes the case for the need of such a work. He lists several texts 
available on exercises in reading arid speaking, then charges that '\ . . none 
of these, however judicious the select iori, is calculated for Arilericari schools," 
arid that it is . .a capital fault iri all bur schools that the books gerierally 
used cPntairi subjects wholly uriinterestirig to bur ybuth. . ." His interitibn 
in _ptesenling_ his^ owji Jexl xtf exercises lor_ inslructioa folJows. "I have 
endeavored to make such a coilection of essays as should form the morals 
as well as improve the knowledge of youth." And his overall aim, his 
dominant chord, echoes near the end of that preface: "To refine and establish 
bur language, to facilitate the acquisition of grarilrilatical kribwledge, arid 
tb diffuse the pririciples of vigtUe arid patribtisril is the task 1 have labbUred 
to perform" (Webster, 1787, Preface). 

In one of the lessons in the /4mer/rai_Se/pr7/on5 called "Riemarks bn 
the Manners,^Government, taws, and Domestic Debt of j^merica," Webster 
argues for the throwing off of all British customs and manners: He includes 
once again the call for Americans to avoid imitation of the faddish 
corruptibris of British speech, citing ". . .the long catalogue of errors in 
prbriUriciatibri arid bf false idibriis which disfigure the larigUage of bUr rilighty 
firie speakers." He goes bri to predict that". . .shbiild this imitatibri cbritiriUe, 
we shall be hurried down the strearii of cbrruptibri with older riatibris, 
and-oar language, with theirs, be losLin^aiDcean of perpetual changes" 
(Webster^ 1787, as reprinted in Sabbidg^;, p: 66). 

In his 1789 "Call for a National Culture" published in Dissermtions on 
the English Language, Webster plays out the major movement of his 
riatibrialistic scbre. He praises the speech of freestaridirig Arilericari yebrileri 
arid criticizes brice agairi the liriiitatibris of British pUblicatibris: 

. . .ihc people of America, particuiarjy those oLEnglish descent, speak the most 
pure English Rhown in the world. . .There is ho Dictidhary yet published in Great 
Britain: in which so many of the analogies of the language and the just rules of 
pronunciation arc preserved, as iri the common practice of the well informed 
Americans* who have never cbhsultcd any fbrcigii standard. (Webster* 1789. as 
reprinted in Cajhoun. p. 95-96) 

Hegoes on to caU, oncd again:, for Americans to thtow out the "corrupting 
influence jof English court fads and English writers' affectations:" 

In the latter part of the political activist phase of his career, Webster's 
efforts focused iricreasirijly bri the advaricerilent of the caUse of education. 
"On the Educatibri bf Ybujh iri Ariierici" was the bperiirig essay jri Ws 
1790 pubiicatibri titled /I CoUectioh of Essays and Fugitlv Writings. He 
opeas ihe essay by suggesting t hat it is^ in the best iatetests of ^ovjernmem 
to assume the responsihlUty of education to form the character of individuals 
which "forms the character of a nation'' (Webster, 1790, p: 1): His theory 
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of learning by imitation surfaces again as he tnakes the case for the value 
of moral iraihihg and the fostering of patriotism in schools: 

Evcr> child in America should be acquairiied with his own cbuntiS. He should 
read books thai furnish him with ideas that: wjll be usejul to him in life and practice; 
As soon as he opcris his lips he should rehearse the hist dry of his own country 
he should lisp the praises of liberty and of those illostrious heroes and statesman 
who have wrought a revolution in her favor, (Webster, 1790, p. 23) 

Thus, "The Prompter" worked busily in the wings striving io shape a 
unity of national culture with the influence of his pen, as the maturing 
nation moved toward national political unity: 

The Legacy— Webster's Most Infjaentlaj Publications 

His intentions were clear, and he expounded on them repeatedly in these 
and other of his writings. But what was the imj3act of Webster's labors? 
Would America have moved to a standardized language had there been 
no Noah Webster in the wings? 

It is a futile exercise to speculate on Jhow history might have worked 
itself out had this oi that factor been different: Events happen; history 
records them. It is possible, however, to look at the publishing success, 
especiaily of two of Webster's wcrics, and thereby, to see something of 
the impact ol his efforts. Those publications aris the ''Blue-backed Speller" 
{ An Americah SpeiUng' Book, Pari 1 bf-^ Grammatical rnstitute of the 
Ehgtish Languajg^^^ published initially in 1783. and Ah American Dictionary 
of the English Language, first published in 1 828. _ 

Oh October 7, 1 783, the Connecticui Courant advertised "The First Part 
of /4 GrambiaticaJ institute of the English Language pub\ishai by Messrs. 
Hudson and Goodwin, the publisher of the Courant. The ad did riot meritibri 
that the schoolmaster-author had had to Uriderwrite the cbsts bf publicatibh 
himself. Though it had a teriUbUs begmning, five millib copies of the volume 
had sold by 1803. Iri the year !807_3 200,000 copies were sold, and hy_lS17; 
the total had reached 15 million. By 1880, when the William H: AppJeton 
Cbmpany took over publication, Webitej-l^Blue-backed Speller" was selling 
a million copies a yeau and was second only to the Bible in annual saljes. 
Eventually,, the text had gone through six editions as A Grammatical 
institute, ISA editions as The American Spetling Book, arid 128 editibris 
as The Etemeniary Spelling Book. Sirice 1845, there have beeri^numerdus 
adaptations arid repririts (Creriliri, preface tb a 1962 reprint). The "Blue- 
backed Speller'' was the "cbre curriculum"for many generations of American 
ybuth arid did a great deal toward the achievement of Webster's goal of 
a standardization of orthography and pronunciation in the American 
language. 

_ J3is other great work was the dictionary. In his preface to Ihe 1828 
dictionary, Webster said that "classical scholar arid divine'- l:r. Goodrich 
of Durham had suggested back iri 17«4 that he write a dictionary but that 
he was Uriable to work bri one due tb his need to earn a living. Disillusiojied 
by the riatibri's shift toward "democracy" and away from his own federalist 
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cbrivicUbris. Webster tuihed toward the challenge of lexicography in the 
late 1790s (Webster, 1828, Preface). In 1806, he published a imaJl volume 
called ConipendLous I)iaionan:.nf th£ English Language. Inxhc preSce 
to that work; Webster acknowledges the Jimitations of that text and states 
that ; ;a carcfai revision of our present dictionaries is absoiuteiy necessary 
to a correct kn&wledge of the language. He goes on to blast English 
lexicographers Johnson and Ldweth, charging that they . . have mUtakeri 
many of the furidamerital principles of the language" (Webster, 1806, as 
reprinted in Babbidge, p. 133). 

Then Webster began work baaconipTehensivcdictionary of the American 
language; As he worked, hefoiihdJiis pladchangingbecaase of hisJiscovery 
of a need for more and more thorough research and as he came to "new 
views of ianguage" and found "the genuine principles on which languages 
are constructed." By 1828, his monumental task completed, Noah Webster 
published /4/2 American Dicnohary of ine English Language. In the preface, 
he once again makes his ihtehtibh explicit: 

It has been mv aim... to ascertain the true principles of the language, in its 
orthography arid structure; to purify it frbrii same palpable errors and re^juce the 
number of anomalies: thus giving it more regain/ i(y and consistency in Its forms: 
both of words and sentences: and in this manner, to furnish a standard of our 
vernacular tdhgue« Which shall riot be ashamed to bequeath to three huridred miliibris 
of people, wbo are destined to cccupy,^ and I hope, to adorn that vast territory 
\vithiri bur jurisdiction. (Webster. 1828. Preface) 

The success of the more complete dictionary was riot so imriiediate as 
that of the "Blue-backed Speller," but its impact was eventually, to be as 
far-reaching. Only 2500 copies of the 1828 edition were sold at S20 each: 
The J 84 1 second edition, a_ two-volume _set priced at $15, did as poorly: 
In fact, many of the unsold copies remair ed unbound at the time of Webster's 
^-^ath in 1843. His heirs sold them to J. S. and C. Adams of Amherst, 
f ' issachuselts, who also had difficulty rr.oving them, and who eveiitUally 
5 t:''em to G. and C. Merriam of Springfield, Massachusetts. The 
f nans contracted with the heirs of Webster for the rights to publish 
rt • i: arid begari to specialize iri the publishing of law books and 
die lari.s. In I t>47^ lhey published a new one-voJume editLo^ 
it ioj e o i*; \vV ster's^on-inrlaw wasits editor, and specialists in various 
fields id \ ('nr. hii ."d to write and check specialized definitions. With 
addl. Diis in the a i^*" of ecclesiastical history, chemistry, mathematics, 
8^oU)|' i 'r • »m^y, .'ne arts, arid law, the number of eiitnes rose from 
70,0Uu rh'>^-^h it is now standard practice, the use of specialists 

for tl e £ '47 ^diivOri wz^ an iririovatiori. Thus, the Merriam lirie of Webster's 
diciticriarie.*^ v^/as 'reguri (t^abbidge. Afterword p. 175-176). 

Followji.i^ ii'c^ success ofl^ie Merriam-Wisbster Dictionary_ol jM7, other 
publishers _be^ aI vo useiae ^ebster name: Though the Mej riams fought 
to keep them rrcTi dring so, '.he copyright on the name had expired with 
ihecopyii^^hi onihe 1828 edition. In 19 J 7, the courts ruled that any publisher 
volher than Merrlani) Using the Webster liariie had tici iiidicate that its 
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dictionary was not from tte Webster line. Even today, many still trade 
bri the name, printing the disclaimer in small type (Babbidge, Afterword 

p. 177). 

Though Webster's 1828 ;477 .4/?Ji?riron Diaionury of ihe English Language 
was_aof itiitiaUy a financial triumph, it did signify a quantum leap in the 
field of lexicography, jt contained 12,000 terms which previously had hot 
been listed in any English dictionary^ including many objects, qualities, 
and actions that had an American origin. It also defined many technical 
md scientific terms which English lexicographers had omitted oj overlooked 
(Pei, Ihtroductioh, p- 19). As a further jndicaiLon_ of the Impact of the 
1828 cbmprehensive dictionary^ according to babbidge, it was being cited 
by British courts as early as 1830-1832 (Babbidge, Afterword). 
_ After, completing the 1828 dictionary, Noah Webster added three works 
to his collection of school textbooks. In 1830, he published Biography, 
for ihe Use <^/ 5rAoo/5 which in^ short biographies of historical 

persons. He followed that in 1831 with The Erementdry Primer^ It 'i^^^^ 
36 pages of pictures of objects familiar to children a^ well as some children's 
poems, Webster's last significaiit textbook was^called //S/or> q Vnired 
Sra/rj published in_l 832. Jt w:as a selective history of the American heritage, 
including " . the tower of Babel, the migration to America, and the conquest 
of South America by Spaniards" (Babbidge. Aiterwbr^i, p. !77). It is 
interesting to note that he chose tb include the Biblical explanation for 
the multiplicity of languages as a significant historical event. 

Though his bther textbooks and various essays had their effect on the 
vbUng nation's educational and political evolition^ it was the "Blue-backed 
Speller" and the 1828 dictionary thatwere to make for Webster the greatest 
strides in his crusade for unity through language reform. 

Was Webster's intense concern for the future of the American riatibh 
justified? A look at the political Uncertainties bf his times suggests that 
it probably was. There was nb American past; hence, therewas no common 
heritage bri which tb bUild a sense of national unity. The firmly entrenched 
iristitUtibris that had long se.'ved to unify the^ various Edropeaa nations— • 
monarchy, aristbcracy,^ the Churchy the Bniversity— were not a part of the 
American 5cene. Prior to the writing of the Constitution in 1787, the 
American states were only loosely confederated. 

'A Prophet Knows No Honour. . . ' 

How well received was Webster by his cbritemporaries? In those same 
essays in which he presents his arguments for lang^uage reform^ there ts 
an undertone that suggests a sensitivity to his critics: Jn his preface to 
Ah American SpeJlim Rook^ of those who know 

more wJlL be receivec ,vith gratitude; the censure or ridicule bf those whb 
know less will be inex ^ sable" (Webster, 1783, Preface). His impatience 
witH i is critics who held t-^ the speakers arid writers from England as the 
mode.s for speech arid S^r.orig in America comes to the surface in the 
iritrbdo<"Mbri tb his 1806 Compendious Dictiohary of the English tanguage: 

Bi 
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Kroni a dilTcrcrii class of men. . .whose ^rriticism v^oiild sink ihc literature even 
l(^\^cr (hat (he disioried represcniaiions o( foreign reviewers: uhose veneraiion for 
irans-Ailaniic auihors leads ihem io hold American writers in unmcriivd conienipi 
from such mea J neither expect nor soHcit favor. . .Men vvho. . .exhibit proofs of 
our national inferiority. . .are certainly not destined to decide the ultimate fate 
of this performance. (Webster. IH06. as reprinted in Babbid p. 

Perhaps it was his sensitivity 'o the critics amb g his cbriternpbrariies 
that held him somewhat in check in pushing for his language rerorm, for 
his essay "The Reforming of_ SpelJing" published in the appe^ndix lo 
Dhsenatiuns. on the. EngivsJi Language in 1 789 caJIed for a much broader- 
based, a much more sweeping change in spelling than eventually was to 
appear in the \^2S dictionary. In that essay, Webster proposed three principal 
alterations which would have moved the Arnericah English orthography 
system mUch closer ta its prbhuhciatiari. He suggested: (I) the bmissibh 
of all srpc.nubus or silent letters; (2) the stbstitutibh of a character that 
has a certain deOnite sound for one that is rr«6re vague and indeterminate* 
and (3) the addition of a "poinl or trilling alterationlMh a character wittouJt 
substitution of a new character or **tfi** to differentiate 

tiic two sounds represented by that iht traditional spelling 

sysiem). His explicit intentions fci ^"orrn were simplicity, 

Uhifbrmity, reduction In lef;:rs r * ress rheahing. arid 

differentiating the American la h - .T^/isin. He gbes pri to list 

and then to refute all of the p. t , jns lb his new orthography 

(Webster. 1789, as reprinted in BaSbi^t-* i • 9?-!OI 

Had he included in his diclidnary alL ire _whang£:s proposed JiLihaJt 
essay, ihe Arnerican language might IojoJc quite different today, because 
the changes he did introduce have stayed in the language (?.^:. tabor for 
tahour and ihearer Sot ihemre) (introduction to 1828 Dictibriary, Pei, p. 
19). Had he pushed for all of his bther earlier sUggestibris, Ariiericari English 
^P^^y >^bUld quite liikely have much less divergetice between sound and 
spelling. School children might lee! less oppressed* and persons acquiring 
English as a second language might bi much less frustraied as they strive 
to master the language of world-wide business and commerce: 

The Vision of The Prompter 

Could Noah Webster have forseen such an eventual impact of the 
American language on ^he world? There are hints that he had jUst sUch 
a visibrijri his essays. In the 1 789 "Call for a Gbmrribri CuViutc'lDissenanons 
oh the English Lahguage), he wrote: . .within a century and a half. North 
America will be peopled M'ith a hundredmillions of men^ all speaking the 
same language *V(WKbster- 1789, as reprlnited In talhoun, p: 9Q): In the 
preface to A Compendious Dictionary of the English Language, he wrote: 

In fifty years from Arncrican-ErigUsH will be spoke^i by-more people 

than aji the other dialects of the Language, and in one hundred and thirty years 
bv more people than any other language on the globe, not excepting the Chinese." 
(Webster, 1906. as reprinted in Babbidgc, p. 135) 
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And in the preface 16 Ah American Diciionary of the English iMnguage^ 
he echoes the same vision: "...bur language, within 2 centuries, wiJI be 
spoken by more pebpk, . .than aay oiher language on earth, except the 
Chinese; and e\en that may not be^anexception" (Webster, i828, as reprinted 
in Babbidge. p. 170). Perhaps the most ironic example of Webster's vision 
of the future of Atnerican English is foond in ah 18 16 letter in response 
to the criticism of John Pickering: 

But I irusl^h? lime will come when the English u i. be convinced that the intellectual 
faculties of their descehdanis have hot degenerated in America, and that we can 
contend with them in LETTERS with as much success as upon the OCEAN. 
(Wchstcr. as reprinted in Babbidge. p, 151) 

Whether the English have ever become completely convihced that 
American inteliect is not inferior to theirs may^ be djebalable^iut the eventual 
success of Webster's DicLionacy of 1828 in En^ indeed, as a standard 
throughout the English-speaking world, is historical fact. 
_ jn his Introduction to a 1958 reprint of the 1783 speller, historian Henry 
Steele Commager arguesthat the accomplishments of Noah Webster qualify 
him as a "Foundint? Father" who is, perhaps, deserving of more attention 
than history has accorded him. Commager makes a good case for WeBstex 
to be considered as the Father of the American Language. American 
Education, American Political Thought. American JournaHsm, American 
Science, American Capyright Eaws,^ the American Census, American 
History. American Economics, and even of the American Church. Webster 
may not have been the most influential individual in each of those areas, 
but the point is that he had an impact on all of them (Commager, pp. 
2-3). His major accomplishment, however, in the words of Commager, was 
that he 

...heiped free generaiions of Americans from a sense of inferiority about their 
^^Jl^^"^^^*:^" ^^^^ instead a sense of the dignity of their speech. . .(he) 

contributed more than any other single person to a uhifdrm Americ;m speech, 
and to the avoidance of those differences in accem and vocabulary ihat might 
proclaim differences in bacfcgrdurid, in class, or in religibri. (Commager, p. 4) 

Noah Webster believed that in order for American liberty to jemain 
secure, the inhabitants of the land had to become one people^ eriihracing 
a riatibrial culture and speaking a standardized American language: The 
crusade for national unity which he carried out with the writing of essays, 
dictionaries, a spelling hox)jc; histories, and other textbooks, appears to 
ha^e b£en ^successful **experiment." American liberty still stands, and the 
American language is a standard throughout the English-speaking world. 
Though Noah Webster, the founding father, ironically remains unknown 
to many of his heirs, his lejacy is renewed each time one of them has 
dccasidh to **Lbdk it up in Webster's/' 
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: In Uttering the comment that heads this^ article, a speaker jnay suggest 
that issues of meaning are relatively unimportant, merely mechanical and 
thus peripheral somehow ta honest,- lucid comjnunication. Those who have 
studied, semantics are typically as disquieted by such cornments as 
rhetoricians are by the negative meanings the press and the pubHc readily 
assign to the ward r/iemnr — that is, *'it was all rhetoric," meaning it had 
no substance. Scholars arid language educators have long fought sucJi partial 
Uhderstaridihg of the term semantics and urged that the. study of meaning 
be the heart of the language arts curriculurn because no other aspect of 
language study is so critical to karning to read, write, speak, and listen. 

in a broad outlineLfortIxe curriculum of the future, Neil Postman (1983) 
contrasts the analogic, non-discursive, easy, and entertaining television 
curriculum with the school curriculum, whhich, he claims, even at its worst 
^he past, has had a rmional order, arid orgariizing principles of some 
kind. "More arid rilore,"says Pbslriiari, **the typical schbol curriculum reflects 
far loo much the fragriieritatiori brie finds in the television's weekly schedule:" 
He sees thisfragriieritatibri as "hostile to language and language development 
._. .and in_a general way to concepiaalization" and intellectual engagement 
Cp. Selr_ctLng the ascent of humanity as the basic theme, Postrilari 
proposes a curi iculum that "stresses history, the scieritific mode of thirikirig, 
the disciplined use of language, a wide-rarigirig kribwledge of the arts and 
religion, and the coritiriUity of the huriiari eriterprise" thus providing a 
^'corrective for the ariti-histbrical, ribn-analytical, non-sequentiai, 
iriiTriediatelygratifyirig biases of teLevision".(^ 

Postrilari irisists thaL every school teach a xourse in semantics— the 
processes by which people rnake meaning: He laments that we as English 
teachers have mostly ignored semantics. Except for a few years iri the late 
sixties and early seventies when the subject provided a blessed relief frbrii 
phonemes, morphemjes, and sentence patterns, I suspect that he is right 
It is true that sbrile few pages about how wbrds mean now are included 
iri riiariy lariguage books, riiidst the grammar and usage, hut iB general 
semantics does not occupy a place of honor. In the typical middle or high 
schbbl language ans cnrrjcaiujn,^ much less merit a course of its own. 
P^strnan Jias difficulty understanding how we who claim to teach reading 
and writing can do so effectively without teaching the basic cbricepts bf 
semantics. 



Mdr/ohe Kaiser ts prafessar ofj^ngljsh Kiiui^aYion at the t>iM rn/n uf LouisvilU' and t o author of Hrfling: 
Se^ Expression and Communication puNtshvii hy Hanourt Brace. 
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Despite what some have seen as his flip-floppihg bii certain curriculum 
issues in the last several years; Postmah has long adhered to his cdnviciioh 
about the importance of semantics study in schools. In Linguistics: A 
Revoiunon in T]em'hing {\^hh)y Postman and Weingartner ideatified the 
study of semantics as a "fugitive enterprise" (p. 150). Since that time 
semanrics concepts have to some extent cropped up in English language 
arts curricula in critical reading exercises, compost on persuasive 

wri^tirig, arid more r^ecerit riiateriajs Tocused bii the develbpriierit of thirikirig 
skills. T he National Council of Teachers of English has passed resolutions 
indicating the necessity of educating students toward critical sensitivity to 
the_ Jangaage of politics^ advertising, and the media: The GouaciJ's 
establishment of the Committee on Pcblic Doablespeak has pablicized 
nationally its commitment to helping prepare responsible and articulate 
language Users who can cope with an environment ihcreasingly characterized 
by rilisiriformatibri arid rilariipUlative larigUage. 

In the 1982 Essentials af fTigfo/z docuriierit, the cbricerri bf the professibri 
for including concepts bf semantics in the language arts curriculum permeates 
the statement 'm^^tciions otl Language^ ReadJng^. Writings Sp£aking, 
tisiening, and especially togivai and '^ritiruJ Thinking. In the introductory 
statements under Language can be found the following statements: 

Language is u subject worthy of s^udy in itself, but language in use always exists 
in a setting involving people and sitaations. 

Continuing attention to language ma)ce<^ studchts aWare hdW language ruhctidhs 
und helps them control and use it in incrrasir.gly effective ways. 

Objectives in this section include "students should recognize that language 
is H powerful tool for thinking and learning," "students sh<viid recognize 
how conte.xt— topic, purpose, audience— influences the structure and use 
of language,** arid "studerits should Uriderstarid how larigUagc rari act as 
a uriifyirig fbrce arilbrig the citizcris bf a riatibri." 

In the ihtrbductbry sectibri on Commuhlcatloh Skills, the writers define 
cbmmuriicatioh as "lahg^uage in action by which individuals parlicipate in 
iheL affairs of sDciety.'' These skills prepare jstudents to "engage in ilucnt 
and responsible communication and to analyze information that comes 
to them." Specifically under the Reading section, we find that "students 
should learn to read accurately and make valid inferences." Vndtt Writings 
the document states that "studerits should learn the techriiqUes bf writirig 
Tor appealing tb others arid persuadirig therii." Urider Speaking, "studerits 
should learn tb present arguments in orderly and cbhviricihg ways and 
to interpret and assess various kinds^ of communication." Und^r Listening, 
"students should leara to evaluate the messages and effects of mass 
communication." In the section on using Media, "students should realize 
that new modes of communication demand a new kind of literacy." And 
utidf^r Logical Thinking, ""siudcnis should learn tb test the validity of ari 
as^crtibri by exariiiriirig the eviderice, arid shbuld learri tb detect fallacies 
in reasoning." Especially interesting is the fact that ev^ry objective urider 
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Critiva] tJrmki?ig relates to semantics cdricepis. That section states that 
stadents should iearn 

1. to ask questions in order to<!iscbver meaning; 

2. to differentiate between subjective and objective viewpoints; 

3. to discriminate between opinion and fact; 

4. t^o evaluate the^intentions and messages of speakers arid writers, 
especially attempts to manipulate the language iri order to deceive; 

and 

S: to make judgments based on criteria that can be supported and 
explained. 

1 thip.k as a profession we might agree that the Jcnowledge of semantics 
embedded in this dpcumerit could indeed help improve oar students' reading 
ariil vvritirig skills. But let;s had up What are the basic semantics concepts? 
A vj how can we teach them as we teach residing aitcl writing? First, what 
are the general concepts of semaniks** It seems to im ihaL ' Hey are effectively 
utlined in Hayakawa^ text. J angiifi^e anr^ l7iough( in Action (1978), stir 
a standard semantics text ^or ooth Higii iihool arid college students. 
Symboi-thing ConfiiSidn 

The hasic priridpit to ^v^. ^riirned^here is that language is arbitrary, that 
the ra ne is not the thij:^. listeners; speakers, readers, and writers, we 
i^ssi^^yj the mcari^rt^o words. Any classroom sharing of responses to 
literature ilJmiratcs^^ pancipie. The danger of cdrifusirig symbols with 
ihing:; jv clearly evident ..n the behavior of wbUld-be cerisbrs who fear thai 
reading the word rape cvjuivalerit to committing ;he act. But inexperienced 
students often cling desperately to symbols rather than to ^/hat those symbols 
stand for to them and others and are oblivifinilo the notions (a) that 
writers predict ihaj readers w'ill make jcettain associations as those writers 
cdriscibusly choose cextain words and (b) that readers shape definitions 
of words by their own uaique experiences. Good readers do riot siriiply 
take words. at face vaiue but examine them iri the context of a writer's 
purpose and their own experience. 

Irresponsible confusion over things arid riames abounds, eoJumnist £Uen 
Goodman (1985) reports being iri ari airport restaurant where she ordered 
"fresh fruit salad," brily to be scrv-d canned fruit cocktail: When she raised 
a question as tb why the dish was jdentifji ? a& "fresh," the waitress merely 
smiled and said, "Qh. they just call it that." More seriously, gbverrimerit 
bfncials re(er to lying a^"xnisinformat perhaps hoping that by changing 
the name they lessen the heinousness of the act. 

Dangers of Over-generaiization 

Without learning tb generalize about the world, we Jtve in, we would 
never manage tb grow up. The danger is in_generalizing on basis of 
too little data br too little experience. Responding automatically with 
gerieralizatibris to the wojid, and specirlly to tne people iri it, prcverits 
us from seeing the differences among the unique arid thus everitually to 
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the siereoiyping of racism and sexism. Omiiiing such words as a/vmrj; 
never, M. everyhod\\ and everyone from our daily language can have a 
salutary effect bri bur thinking arid cbmmUnicatiori with others. 

Di^rerices Arridhg RepdHs/lrifererices/Judgmerits 

_ Kaowjng the dirferences among these three ways of getting at the truth 
can help readexs and Jisteners become more suspicious. Reports are 
verifiable: inferences are based on iimiied information and specuJalton. 
Judgments carry values and tend to discourage further thought for readers, 
writers, speakers, and listeners. 

E.xariiples: 

RrPOF I sa>»- a shabbily-dressed wi^ .1 large s hupping bag 

hurriedly leave the K-Mari. 

Inferences Ibeishewasashopiificr. Ihc check-out clerk probably 

joked about her appeararice. 

Jl't)GVIENTS These bag ladies are an crnbar- People are rude and insensitive, 
rassment to the community. 

Dangers of Classification 

Mayakawa suggested that we use £T€ lo i^ndicate that no word ever 
means the same thing twice. Labeling a person a preppy ot z punker i\mp\y 
boxes that person up so that we can quit thinking about the individuars 
cprilpkxity. Iri response lb a Hugh Haynie cartoon (1986) satirizing Casper 
Wirieberger's problerils bver faiijty riiilitary headjear, a reader wrbtjc, "Hugh 
Haynic's name doesn't sound Russian to me, but with his ariti-Ariiericari 
attitude. I'm led to believe he is a Communist." 

Bangers of Abstraction 

Excelleuce in Education 
Anonymous Student 

Fduciition in the I nited States, as it stands now. is at tne very feast unacceptable. 
In order tiir Us. as a society, to prticure a salient system of educailon major changes 
muM be enacted. Only il" these changes are brought about can uc once again establish 
ourselves as a repii table nation. 

I he major issue of education is the problem of funding. In the national budget, 
education makes up only a minute percentage of What it should. The need to havp 
an adeqiiii't defense for bur country is understandable but in the directioh ^ 
are now heading there wiil be nothing worthy of defending. Due to the deficiLr;: -, 
oi federal luriding. the individual states are forced to carry the burden of prociucirig 
an nccepiahle education: Increasing taxes will not even be necef^sary. a mere 
rt'diNtribu: .m oi funds would be sufficient. Only through substantially mcreased 
funding can we aid bur present system of educ^^ 

Another problem hindering educaMon is both the quantity and quality of our 
teachers. Dur nation has a shortage of qiialified teachers in all basic subject^ f his 
dilemma Cannot be rectified immediately bat can be solved in the near future; 
For the present time, there are methods in which we can upgrade the caliber of 
bUr teachers arid attract fulUre prbspecis. These wbUld include, competency tests 
for teachers at two year intervals and raising their salaries in general. Teachers 
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uho h.'Ac laughi liir an exien>iNe period lime uould benefit the gieatesi: Without 
u NuppK t)j cxccMent teachers, education relurm cuuld nui be possible. 

I he edUcalioh sNsiem ol ibis nation, at prcscrit, is in a slate of peasantry. Our 
culiure. as ue knou it, can not endure. As a society we must take steps to asoid 
this or ue uill be coriouercd rioi by ciur oppbricrits' political or militaristic ideals 
hut b\ our own incompetence: Protective measures arc within our grasp, if they 
are not enacted, wc will surely be planning our own downfaii. 

After reading this excerpt from a student essay, one wonders what il 
is about. WJiere :.re the referents?- Where is tJie_ concrete suppx)rt for the 
many gcaeralizatiQns? Where are the specifics? The facts? The details? Where 
is the logic? What ^re the assumptions beneath this grandiose prose? If 
we were to appiy Stuart Chase's "blab" test (substituting "blab" for every 
abstraction with no clear referent), we would have little remairiirig save 
a skejetbh. 

Distihguishirig Among Ihfbrmative/Affective/Directive Language 

Bob. aspirin is known to rclies e infiammation of the joints: 

(informative language) 

SureU : J ou want to control > our arthritis. 

laffeclue language) 

I suggest Nou start the medical iori immediately. 

(directise language) 

Examining language with these ihrtc purroses in mind can make us aware 
of our own goals when we speak or wntc and of those of others as we 
listen and read. This awareness may help keep Us honest arid riiay protect 
Us to sbrile exterit frbrii being riiariipulated by others. 

Dangers of Twd-valtied Oriehtatibh 

OnJy iicientifically verifi^able reports have x)r /7y answers. Very few 
impx)rtant problems are so simple: Try to tackle the following questions 
simply: 

bo you love or hate school? 

Should stUderits with AIDS be allowed to stay iri school? 

If you're not Pro-life, does that mean you're in favor of child murder? 

Ui»e in the Curriculum 

Taken together these categories form the backbone of any course or 
unit in semantics. Without knowledge of them and their application in 
the intensely verbal world of the information age, students may fail to 
bt*..:rne mature readers, listeriers, or thirikers; rieither will they excel as 
persuasive writers or speakers. Irhmatiire readers tend to take words at 
face value; they tend to assume that the words are things they stand for 
and are ignorant of the notion thai words are only arhitrary^symhols io 
which users attach their own meanings: Thus, they search for meaning 
in the marks on the page rather than using those marks as a kind of blueprint 
to which they bring their own experience, associations, and meanings. 
Mature readers are able to I) Utilize personal experience arid assbciatibris 
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in responding and interpreting and evaluating written material; 2) distinguish 
between fact and bpihibh; 3j suspend judgrneiil until all lacts arc im 4) 
draw vilidinfctcnces frcmrepotts; 5;i^ increasingly higher 

levels of abst^action^and 6) judge the vaUdity of ide^^^ 

it has long been established that students who understand the concepts 
of general semantics score higher on tests of critical reading than those 
who do not (Livingston, 1965; Lauer, 1965). Uriderstandirig these cbhcepts 
helps readers sec that a writer makes conscious choices in order to elicit 
certain responses from readers. They understand how a writer predicts that 
readers will niake certain assbciatioris with words. They ate nexible enough 
not to trust Jtheirrirsl_Lmpressions and io why? 2Ln& how do you know? 
oJ a writer's generalizations. They know that words musl Se analyzed in 
regard to tiieir context, a writer's avowed purpose or the assumed intention, 
and the reader's readiness (experience, predispositions, philosophical, 
political, or moral stance). They are aware when words are being used 
to manipulate them, and they are capable of uricoverihg a writer's basic 
assumptions and of evaluating their own. They recognize that appeals made 
to them are often based on overgeneralizations and emotionalism. _ 

Helping immature readers, become, mat ate ones tak': : imc nnd effort. 
Postman recounts a startling experience he had with a former student, 
Melissa, many years after she had been in one of his low ability English 
classes. He felt he had taught his heart out with Melissa, but she was 
a student who continued to read literally, taking everything she read at 
face value. When he saw hcri he wondered how she had gotten bri in life 
since he had taught her. She had been married fbr ten years, she said, 
and had four children al home, was expecting another in a liw weeks, 
"rm worried, though,*Vshe 5atd to Postman,^ "jiow my husband will deal 
with the new one: I read somewhere that every fifth child born in the 
world is Chinese." Postman confesses that he had obviously failed Melissa. 
The materials he had used with her in trying to teach semantics concepts 
were either way over her head or were so boring that she could riot bear 
to read them. 

It seems tb me that wr must teach critical reading skills/semantics concepts 
directly with material ihat students are capable of reading andare interested 
in reading Of xoursc^ ad veriising material comes firstto mind, but letters 
tx) the editor, community political statements, editorials, and the like will 
do nicely. A teacher can directly teach the previously listed concepts of 
general semantics in fairly short order through explariatidri, illustratiori, 
arid analysis of prepared materials. Also Useful are aids sUch as the 
Prbpagarida Game which help students learn the prbpagahda techniques. 
But very quickly students need tb apply their knowledge and recognition 
skills to language in iheir own school or Local environmeni: literature, 
newspapers^ schooi publications^community publications, magazine articles 
of current interest, correspondenr'* radio and television commercials and 
news, and C'ven popular song lyrsc^. 

Consider ' a kricwledge of semantics coricepls car. help Us read critically 
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"icv paragraphs from PJi;;;iis Schlany's Tfn Power ofihe Posiiive Woman 
(IV, 

AnotHer silliness of the' womcn-s libcrationists is (heir frenetic <jesire (o forv-r • = 
^omcn (o accep( (he (Ui^Wv in place of .</», or l/rv. If Gloria S(einerP nrid BcKy 
Hnedan^uam (o call (hemsclvcs Ms. in order (o conceal iheir mari(al .(a(us. ,he,r 
wisnes should he respec(ed. 

Bui thai doesn-( sa(isfv (he uomeri-s liberi(ionis(s. Thev wan( all women (O be 
compelled (o use Ms. uhe(her ,hey like i( or noc The women Vliberadon movemen( 
has been wa)Mng ;i persiM. -.i campaign (o browbea( the media in(o Using Ms 
(he s(andaid .„,e lor aii w<,men:The womehs libera(lbnis(s have already succeeded 
m aen.nj, ,hr Depar(mcn( of HeaKh. Fducm;on and Welfare (o forbid schools 
and colleges liuni )dcn(if> ing women s(udcn|^ (i< Miss or Mrs. 

All polls sK.,u il:at;thc majori(y of worn: n ,Jd nb( care (o be called Ms. A Roper 
poll .ndica(ed (ha(J<l pcrccn( of ,he women ques(ioned said (hey prefer Miss or 
Wrv. (o Ms Mos( married women feel (hey worJced hard for (he r in (heir names 
and (hey don ( care (o be gra(u.iously deprived of it; Mbs( single women don^ 
car^ 10 have (heir name ehangea (o an unfamiliar (i(le (ha( a( bes( convevs overtones 
01 (eminisi ideology and is polemical in meaning, and a( wors( conno(cs misery 
instead of Joy. 

in this excerpt students can find numerous examples of language intended 
to manipulate, language loadeiwJth emotion and imagery of the battle 
language meant to belittle and distort truth. Alert readers see unfair 
mferences, labeling, gross generalizations, either/ or orientation, and nearly 
every ploy the advertising folk use oh us every day of out lives. Students 
could try_ to re-wiite these paragraphs in neutral laugnage, and ti^cy will 
likely find it impossible, so much does the material depend on its trappihcs 
to convey its message. 

- After reading and enjoying the humor of Langston Hughes' little tale 
below, analysis could help students see semantics in everyday life They 
would oSserve the contrast between the abstractness of the census taker 
who fails to see the narrator as a human being, and the jnarvelous 
concreleness of Simple, a contrast that is especially ironic since we think 
of census takers as being concerned with facts. 

Census 

•I have had so many hardships in this life." >: -id Simple, "t^iit is a wondr ' I 
live until I die: I w^s born young, black, voteless, poor, and hungry, in a s(aie 
where white folks did not even pn( Negroes on (he censw. My daddy said e 
were never coumed in his life by (he Uni(-d S(a(e5 governmen(. Arid nobody could 
lind a bir(h ccrlificate for me nowhere. I( were flo( un(il i come (o Harlem (ha( 
one day a census taker dropped around (o my hoUse and asked me where were 
I born ana why. also my age and if I was s(i.'! living ' I said -Ves I am here 
in spi(c of all.". . . 

Thcri I went on (o (ell him how my fee( have helped (d keep (he Amer can 
shoe industry going, due id (ht money I have spen( on my fee(, I have wore dUt 
sewn hundred pairs of shoe.s. eighly-nine (ennis shoes. for(y:four summer sandals, 
and (wo hundred and (wo loafers, The socks my fee( have bought cbUld t)uild 
a knitiing mill. The razor blades I have used cu((ing away mv corns could pay 
for a razor plan(. Oh. my feel have helped (o make America rich, and I am s(ill 
sianding on (hem: : . 

•My mama should have named me Job iris(ead of Jesse B. Simple. I have been 
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underied: underpaid, undernourished, and cver\ihifii! hut urideriaReri \et I am 

still here The onl\ thing I arfi alraid of him is Itl.it 1 \mII die hetore ni> time. 

So mari. put trie on your census this \ear. hecause I ma> not he here when the 

next census comes around.* 

I he census man said. 'What do you expect to die o! complaining".'* 

•No;' i said, j expect to ugiy aua>.* At uhich I thought ihe man uould laiigh. 

iiiMcad you kno^* he ni>dded his head, arid urote it doun; He were N^hite and 

did not kriou I uas making a joke. i)o \ou reckon that man realK thought I 

am homeU * 

Semantics and Cbmpbsitibh 

Being aware of how others use language purposefully Ls not enough; 
students must become responsible users themselves. In producing wnting 
iriieridcH for audiences other than themselves; students can profit from their 
awareiK^s of semantics concepts in the pre-wriiing and drafting stages but 
also during revising arid editing. One important aspect_of pre-writing is 
the sludent's thoughtful cbrisideraliori of his her intended audience. An 
nnderiitandmg of semantics can help the vvrller make this analysis with 
such questions as the following: 

1. Hou much ihlormalion does m\ audience alread> ha\e ahoul ^ 

2, What values does my audience hold' 

1 What hasic assumptions does my audience have ahout ' 

4. to uhat extent uill my readers accept m> gericrali/atiohs? 

5; Hov .nany concrete examples ( referent sj does my audience heed? Will they ire 
mv reterenis? 

Another use for seriiaritics concepts in prc-writing, especially in \vriting 
that intends to move b« hers ti3 actibri, thought, or feeling, lies in thediscxKvery 
of oneS own opinion or gerieralizatibri bri ari issue or situation: Through 
discovery drafting, hrainstorming, and other ..uategics, ti.e student can 
determine whether an opinion is tl) genuine arid derived from personal 
cbriviction and logic and (2j sopporiahle. How often students seerii simply 
tb take a side bri an issue without regard for their own experience br the 
accuriiulated experience of others. z _z^ :^ i 

During writer-based revision, writers examine whether they areexpressin^ 
what tiity really want to say arid believe in. Are they over^generalizing? 
Are they aitieulating their basic assuriiptibris? Are they depending on cliches 
when fresh expLressions can be found? DUririg reader-based revision, they 
cbrisider the effect their words will have on their readers. Iri additibri to 
cbrisideririg the larger matter of organization, they look Tor foggy meariirigs 
(usually attributable to too many high Jevel abs^tractions)i they look fbr 
lon^-wihdedriess (^bbbledegook) and jargon; they look for convincing 
concrete support. They re-examine the purposes of their choice at words. 
Finally after re-drafting, studerits Use serilaritics concepts as they edit their 
work, again v-ith an eye toward audience, ^hey terid tb their verbs, especially 
trying to avoid the passive, which generally riiakes it seeni as if rio one 
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is resporisihle for an action. Tlicy chcck their style perhaps wiih (leorge 
Oruells tips ("Pohtics and the Hhghsh Language/* 1956) in mind: 

1. \c\t*r use a riK-laphor. sinulc. or other liiiure ol speech uhiCh \ou are liseLi 
to seeing: in print 

2. Never use a long v^ord v^here j shor: one do 

y it It IS possible to eul out .i viord. ai\^a>s eui il out. 

4 VassiNf mver il \ou can usi- the active; 

5 \e\cr Use a toreig-n phrase: a Nciehtilie lAord. &x a jaruori \^ord il >ou can think 
o\ an e\er>da> f njilish equivalent 

0. Break an\ ol these rules sooner than sa> anuhing harhar v Us. 

Notice OrwciJ's Jibcral flsc of nvvvr. Fortunately, his sixth tip^ absolves 
hini oJ o\cr-gcncrali7ing. In a startling article, Hugh Rank (1984) nobly 
defends the inc.jsion of cliches in speaking arid uritirig by pointing out 
how the icpctition arid regularity can vu^z/jort both speed and clarity of 
Uvmmuriicatidri. Further, he cbnyincingj. proposes that cliches allow for 

lari1iliaii!v. social bonding, and persona! delighl 

Yes, studying semantics can help sUudcnts improve their writing. With 
the rig^ht materials, il can lead to a desire for clarity and brevity iri both 
wriiing^and speaking and impatience with the writtcri arid spoken word 
that consciously tries to manipulate. Iri the larger picture, it can provide 
all students with effective tools for dealing with life intelligently,. It can 
help . students cbritrol larigua^ge rather than be cbntrbjied by it. In exploriiig 
the practical value; of studying semantics, Solveig Torvik asserts that 
seriiaritics can aid in rion-college-bojund students' survival as consumers 
and voters. For colJege-bound .students, he claims, it can help them deal 
with ^^truths" they are expected to assimili^te as part of the dccisibri-makirig 
body of our society. 

The lisscnirals of En\*!iy:h dbcuriierit reminds us that kribwiedgc of 
semantics concepts is deeriled as impbrtaht today as ever. Perhaps we are 
already iritcgratirig semantics into our reading and writing insiructloji, and 
we simply do hot call it that. Then, indeed^ it may be "just a question 
bl semahli(s." But perhaps we are not, and semantics will forever remain, 
\3 Posiina?rs words: "a fugitive enterprise:'' 
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SGUtherri Heritage in the English Classroom 



We teach and live in the Southern milieu, so let us celebrate those features 
that make bur lives and bur studentsMivca uniquL The literature^ history; 
language, ajid culture of the South make rich inalerial for the English 
language arts classroom: Arlicies may focus on Appalachia or other regions 
wiT> • ihe South or treat a topic within a broad Southern context. Articles 
may address but are not limited to the fdllowihg: What writers or literature 
is partii:Ularly eff^i:tive with ybUrig adUlt readers? What prc^ect(sj using 
local history, folklbre, and/ br music has been gbbd for integrating language 
arts skills in your classrbbn:;'^ In what ways have you involved students 
in studyingjdialectstypLcal lo th^ area? We invite submissions of a theoretical, 
critical, and/ or practical nature: 

Deadline: February 1, 1988 
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The } hc ii mon of Metaphor 



Dale Giimbre 



There is sbiriL'hvng miraculoiuii in the creat on of a meiaphoi Qur b 
Und hod>x and wha.evej else maices np our sensibilities) connects disparate 
objects that contain some common reality as we try to describe and 
communicate. Thearc of recognition that ieap^> between heretofore unrelated 
entities is the stuff of synthetic thought, the phehomeha of integrated 
knowledge, the result of a restless drive to connect and cbmmunicate. The 
raw material of metaphors is theeritire universe. This pervasiveness is attested 
to by the use of metaphor in most disciplines— science, music, and poetry: 
As in the study of chejnislry where Van der Waal forces or hydrogen bonds 
are said la create strength and cohesion among the separate molecules 
of a solution, so metaphor creates unity among the world's many parts. 
What could be more relevant and interesting to sttidenta? The forces that 
create metaphors are active forces in their w orld ( Wallace, I ), The creative 
process can be squelched arid thwarted by ari iriserisitive educatibrial system; 
but there are alsb ways to encburage this capacity in yburig minds. To 
assimilate the myriad phenbmena and realittes of the world; to quickly 
connect and associate _disiant parts is^ profoundly exciting event: 

The more profoundly wc understand a reality in oor world— whether 
it be the concept of the moJe in chemistry, of the nature of paradox as 
illustrated in literature, of the characteristics of the water molecule that 
makes life possible oh earth, or of the creatibri of a riletaphbr iri bur 
language— the riibre dweply arid lastirigly \ve a'-e thrilled. Language can 
be seen as an awe-irispiririg phenbmena: John Oiler maintains that it is 
a plausible positibn tb believe that the organization of Jiving things is 
somehow founded in the formative, pxiwer of words (Qller, 1981). There 
are findings in biology (the neurosciences, and particularly in genetics) that 
support the plausibility of a deep relationship between language and the 
intellect. Metaphors riddle the biologist's speech, as, for exanlple, in the 
common practice of referririp, tc rracrbmblecUles of DNA arid RNA as 
"texts" arid their "alphabets." The idea that their sequences are ^decoded' 
for the critical cbmrriuriicatibri of their nersage for. their protein-buildixig 
activity is an example of just how dcciy i^nguageVpenetra 
Indeed, it js exciting to pereeive such exanipJe^ as manifestations of a central 
phenomenon of life: the need to communicate 

That the universe serves as the raw material for our communication is 
an arresting notion: the elements of poetry, theri, siirrburid us. Students 
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can come id khbw this radical truth by i .acHers irivbivih^ . .n the 
process of creating metaphors (Wallace, 1 The rorr , y'a: poeis mkde 
animate the inanimate; they made conneclioni between, the hcman and 
natural worlds, Ofteii^ I have felt that if we coaid internalize the essences 
of ihe inorganic world, that wc would become most wonderfully human. 
For example, to hemme ihe storm— its energy, violence, color—would be 
ro imnv that part of life. Yeats, in much of his poetry, felt the purity 
of the moon-^-high, removed, harsh and white, perfect— and the sensuous 
magnetism of the mortal rose. His participation with organic and inorganic 
entities outside of himself quickened, enrJched, informed his life: As 6arl 
Sagan has often reminded u*i~we are "star stuff," and for us to feel rational 
and emotionaL effects irom other forms of matter is natural: it is life 
communicating with life. 

Robert Frost said that "unless you are at home in the metaphor, unless 
you've had your proper poetical educatibri in the metaphor, you are not 
safe any where. . .riot safe in science, you are hot safe in history'' (Poirier; 
1977). It is inevitable that, wherever man tries to express hiinself^he speaks 
through metaphors. If students ask Und it is^ a healthy impulse) why we 
do not just sav^^what it is rather than comparing things, ask them to describe 
a /cbra io someone who has never seen one. "It is a horse with stripes," 
they will say, making a comparison (Wallace, 1981). Science is built bri 
the concept of fiction and metaphor: it fbjlbws that the atom is a solar 
sysiem; Newton said the apple was like the moon. Indeed, no one has 
ever seen an r om. The metaphors, the models, help us describe th^unseen 
in terms of the seen. We can communicate, also, our most private experiences 
(Wallace, 1981). 

_ W(^ range, jiterally, over the wide universe to describe and expres:^ oUr 
perceptions: For example, in this excerpt from a personal attempt ji a 
description of the iris plant's ade-like leaves, realities in physics, geology, 
architecture, and the natural world are brought togethe^^: 

I. ike a crop of green crystals. 

long arid sharp-prismec!. 

^^ ilh ariglirig green and definite vectors. 

the iris pbirit a charge 

towards heaven 

as effectively as a Gothrc arch 

a pUriip from steaming humus to cirild stars 

simple green arrow s of flame 

licly;ing «iticky delicate and limpid 

yet fierce in their assertive ffr Jiriess. 

In music, recourse lo similes and mietaphors abound. Phrases such as 
the "orchestral palette" bbrrbw frorri another fteld of the fine arts: 
musicbgraphers borrow from the textile manufacturing industry whenihey 
^ peak of "tonal fabric"; some critics evjen resort to hyiiroiogic metaphor 
when they speak^of the "upsurge'^^m the strings cr of a certain "cascade" 
of notes. More profoundly, though, we commonly speak metaphoricaliy 
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when we rdcx to pitch as either "high" or "low/; when, in facL we are 
dealing or.K' with mathematical terms relative lb frequencies. Vet we will 
have melodies lb "sbar" arid have a "growling bass.'Ve* en though we are 
lalfcirig only of a number bf vibrations per second ( Tinw^i Higher Eihn'uUori 
SuppJemenf; \M\). 

. This wDnderfal capacity we have to unify disparate parts can be squelched 
or lei atrophy. Young children, unpretentious and earnest in their drive 
to communicate, are often close to poetry (e g, "make its eye" open" for 
"Jturn oil the flashlight"). These ways bf cbmmuriicalirig strike Ihrbugh to 
the mark arid cbririeci because through iherii we are made tb see the strange 
iri the fariiiliar bbjeci, the flashlight (Manna Lowenrels, 1979). Young 
childreri are natural poet-, in that ihey "knit the edges of their ^2ngaage 
together, revealing for an instant; the possibility of becoming :heir whole 
selves" tWalter howenfels; 1973): If our educational systems are sensitive 
to this dynamic process of our lives, they can encourage this miraculous 
synthetic activity. Teachets could, for exanlplev ask iri assigririlerits what 
the studerits' feelirigs look like or ask therii to attribute huriian characteristics 
to differeril flowers br rock speciriieris br trees, and thus encourage traffic 
bf expressibri betweeri the ariiriiate and inanimale 

The realization thai the mind's. crealLon of such bridges is miraculous^ 
bringing together heretofore - unrelated entities: between such separate 
'objects'as rocks and human personality -may make the world dance before 
the student as never before. 
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A Way Out of llie Spelling Mess 



Kent Gill 



"Their spc ;ig is a mess:" Thus say parents who have high hopes for 
their children, 1 hus say the university professors as they read Undergraduate 
papers. Thus say the business peoplj evaluating the work of their clerical 
and management workers. Arid Uius saN also the pundits who write 
ricwspaper arid rhagazirie pieces. Those of us working in language arts 
classrooms sometimes agree as we struggle in a sea of red ink: 

The public tends to blame the school and jhe teacher. The teacher may 
defensively sugigest a lack of will on the part of the student or on the 
pan of last years teacher. Or the teacher may observe that the English 
language itself is the villain, being more difficult to spell thari other lariguages 
because English doe^ riot show a regular sburid-syriibol relationship. 
However, the real villairi in uncertain spelling skills may be our failure 
to apply kribwledge about word development and spelling principles to 
the teaching of spelling. 

fiespjie tJie comnioiily-hcId belief English is an uncommonly-difficult 
language to spell and even though there has never been an academy in 
full charge of the English language and its developmerit, the spelling: -jf 
English w ords is not really chaotic arid raridoril. Rather, spelling is a relatively 
logical workirig but of sburid-syriibbi arid wbrd-structure principles. These 
pririciples are riot siriiple, being complicated by a marked dLversity of English 
word origins from other languages and by the Jong span, of historical 
development duringuhcerlain linguistic limes: Yet even these complications 
are ii ■ n^blc lc reason and understanding. Application of a careful logic 
lead>: ^r predictably to correct spellings most of the time. 

The j>::dagogy for teaching spelling, as represented iri the cbriterit bf 
spelling texts arid iri the kirids bf lessons preserited by leachers, does not 
always utiii/e very fully or explain very well the principled nature of Engliih 
spelling. Failing to develop the full orthographic system with latig^ 
learners leaves many of them error prone and cynical about spelling as 
welL These are the students, workers, typists, and letter writers who come 
anfavorabJy to public notice. 

To illustrate our failure to deal thoroughly with spelling pririciples, let 
me try to apply the pririciples stated iri the bid spelling adage, 

L before E, 
Except after C, 



i fiK/ish ik partnwni HeaJ 01 Ht'lmt'.s ji4HUtr High St hno/. /)u\is. Cohfarmo, kvnt iitU has. hwn a it'Hov\_ 
and io-flirt'itar itf thv Bav An'o WrifihR Proftui uhtl a hVenihVr of thv CljTiforhia Staff l)epartnii'nt of 
KJiViaiYon's Hntinji Di'vcfopment Tvatti 
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Or when sounded like A, 
As in hel^hhor or w ei^h. 

When Writers apply ihe rule lo word^ thev- need la write, they succeed 
in '•oelling/lrWcorrcctJy; If they reaiiy trust the ruie,they manage to produce 
reieive: And they will predictably write eii^ijj to name the number following 
sc%en. Soon, in science class, ihey need to differentiate Celsius from 
Fahu^nheii. In this word, the IE does riot follow C. It surely isri't proribujiced 
with a Ibrig "A" vowel sound. So ill "I" before "E^'' right? Wrong! Then 
in hist: ry, they try writing fl/7rw7r The rule says "EI'' if it follows a "G," 
right? Wrong! By this time they begin to fejel w /fTi/. Wrong again! 

Viot^f young people trying to Jearn to speli will now throw up their (or 
is it f/7U'r) hands, shrug their shoulders, and decide that it's no use. Not 
only do they not know at all how to handle the IE-El situation iri English 
spelling, but they also have learned a riegative attitude toward iiriy atteriipt 
to figure out English spellirig by an application of pririciple. So much for 
thai -'I before E," etc. stuff, they decide, and by association, all those other 
spellirig rules that do not work 

Does this typical experience resuii because the speiling of English is really 
a jumbled mess? Or is it because the rule falls short when it oversimplifies 
a spelling situation which, although complicated, is still quite orderly arid 
understandable? Let's look further at 'M before E." 

Iri the first place, the old verse about I and E was intended to inform 
brily abbut the IE; EI digraph, where the two vowels work together to 
produce only a single vowel souiid. Hence such words as t/r-Sr, fi-ery, 
hi-em^lrphics^ re-imhuise,. and code^ine^ wh^rc the "1" and "E" fall in 
separate syllables for good structural and historic reisons, were neve*" 
intended to be explained by the lE-EI statement of pririciple. Learriers 
can accept that situatiori, if their experierice irifbrms therri that a spellirig 
rule is tb be iritelligeritly, ribt bliridly, applied. 

Our students prbblerii w«th ahdent reveals another class of words beydnci 
the limits of the rule regarding the digraph lE-El. Here the "I" works 
with the precedin^*'G''Jo create the r/z sound, and the "E" all by itself 
becomes the unaccented vowel producing the srhwu sound. So we could 
not expect the "after C*' to apply to words \Ac sufficient, cohsaehce, 
efficiency, or lymnisctenr This rather cbrisiderable grbUji has its bwri Ibgic 
which learriers can discbver, appreciate, arid riiariage— and differeritiate frbrii 
th^lE-EI systerii. 

Then the English language contains a group of EI words, all borrowed 
directly from Gernianin modern times. All of them retain both their German 
spelling and vowel pronunciation, including j?£^/j?r, srein, gneiss, reich, and 
even gesmdheii. ]\\ pi^^ssing, we might note the long "I" value bf the vowel 
sound. In fairness, no brie would require these fbreigri bbrrbwirigs tb fif 
bUr Eriglish spellirig patterri. At the same time, these words are quite useful 
to us iri Eriglish; Ihererore, we can be glad we have therii, even in their 
Germanic spelling. 
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I irjimia Kh^^tish BiiiTetih 



Witi. ihcsc three special cireu;nstariccs involviitg II:-FI set aside in their 
ii svNtcrhs. one syllalMc, one plis)nolo^ical, and one historic and 
geographical; the old IF-JRl. rhyme. statcs- a hroiidiy applicable principle 
that produces the accepted speiling of a signiiicanl body ol En|zJish words. 
It -Slates the general, most irequera case "i" beiore "F" which produces 
a long sound in priesj, mece, grieve, fu'lieve, \\'ietd, hvi^rene, tWe/\ liiVd 
many, many more words. If one were blindly gambling bri the spellirig 
of 4he digraph, "IE" would certainly be the best bet. 

Further, ihe principle rioiifies the speller to use "EI" when one needs 
the long "E" sound following the consonant "C" in such v ords iv> ji'<viye^ 
ih*{ V ij, t:* ilri^, pen e i\v, comi'ifeih CL at. 1 h e ie a r n e r w o a i d n o i c t h h t t h e 
"F"_ following the "C" results in the "S" sound for the letter *'C." The 
long "E" vowel sound persists. 

The third anplication ol lUc principle-calls for ail "LI" spellirig when 
tiic digraph produces a long "A^-sbUrid. This group includes such cbrrimbri 
words freif^ht, rein, hcige, arid rcigh well as such less likciv prospects 
as hcin()us,peii:noir, invei^fK arid seine. But the application is quiteci)nsistent 
across two score or more English words, many of which are \ cry old m 
the language. Those words which reveal the sileni "gh"or the silent "g(n)" 
with the "EI" are typical of words which date from the Middle English 
and bid English periods. Since these words are very old. the learner might 
expect that they would be spelled unusually. 

Then 'he studerit speller of Eriglish rieeds tc. appreciate that spelling 
anomalies are likely iri ariy set, aribmalies resulting from such historic 
irinu,nces as bbrrbwirig. chariges in pronunciation^ error in printing, or 
in ccurate analogies. Sb here in our 'ME-El ^sel are the va^/nZ words, w 
'il have the El spe) ling, for a variety of understandable reasons, now t* 
be explored in some detail: 



VkF. IRD vovNcNouhd varinusK rcprcschicd ihrnuiih hisior ; present Fl 

spelling an historic accident or a printers choice 

HFKiHT vowel represented differently at dilfereht times; current spelling 

probably an arbitrary decision 

f HHIR based on the English pronoun: //ut: which came from the Middle 

Eriglish /7«Mr (T.'hariging the V to I gives us the modern spclhng. 
Kesides; the pronunciation corties out alniost a long A. 

FIT HF R prohuhciatiori changed trdm its hisioi ^ lorig A; spelling persisted 

as pronunciation changed 

I FISURF borrowed from Old French. /i""7r; in some dialects prohouhccd 

\N ith a long A v owel sound 

SFIZF also borrowed Irom Old French (schir): retained French spelling 

for vowel siiurid 

FORFFIT another Old French borrowing {for/au) v.hcvv the digraph had 

Vi long A sound; spellirig Anglicized while proriuriciatiori shifted 



iSl RFFITand COUS'TFRFi II have similar stories) 
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l-ORl ki\ horrowed from Old French /t>ru.7j, ujih long A sound: eICiN 

might ha\e resulted from false analogy to the -Vtf^n corrimon 
m Middle Fnglish 

s()\ I Rl borrowed ffoffl Old KfehcM sovrram, possible falser arialiagy to 

retain. 

I'R()1>I\ borrowed from Greek /)r(>/<*/(i:v: 

SMSMIC borrowed from Greek .\: ^ios, meaning earthquake: spelling 

U)ilov\s Greek root 

SHI lk bo. rowed from ' 'abic: in some dialects; pronounced with long 

A \owel ^'^und 

Kl !1 H bojrowed f- . lie (NtlLI. also) 

•^1 f 'CiH [ bvirrowc ' ' ' :j Norse where the word meant "sly:" 



RescaAt.^ V il iwveai similar stories of accident, lineage, and erroneous 
analogy far other anomaloas "F:l" spellings. If the learners can place the 
word ill the WEIRD WORD category, they can know that its vowel digraph 
is spelled ' El." 

So the "lE-EI" syMcr iocs indeed show a set of patterns, orderly but 
complex, determined by a set of phonetic, structural, and historical 
circumstances. It does contain some anomaJies, whirii can be understood 
by reference to their history. This complexity is not beyond th ^n of 
language learners: !n fact, they fiive a right to experience this complex 
that is a part of their linguistic world, since iinderstandirig how this systen. 
works a.id why it works i at way can make it work for them rather than 
against them. OversimpUficatibn is their erierny. 

The broader implication of this exploration of "I before E," of routse, 
is that similar attention needs to be given to a_ whole series r * potential 
spelling principles Jhalmighi help people better control what is admittedly 
a complex spelling system: Eaci. principle needs to t3e explorecl in depth 
-ith students, to discover where apparent matches do not work, how far 
(he iciple can be pushed, how anomalies might dcciir. These exploratibris 
need 'o draw upon fundamental linguistic arid historical knowledge and 
examine the effects of riatural liriguistic charige. 

P iriciples thus to be explored might include syllabicatior :-.: whole 
rich system of derivation by use of Latin and 6reek roots, piefu^es, and 
:»uifixes: inneciional systems; doubling of consonants witl. th: ■n:'(!ition of 
both prefixes and suffixes; adding endings to words endliig iii *¥"; arid 
silent letter patterns. It certainly needs to iriclude th<; sirilple additive principle 
that ere, s newsstand, bookkeeper, ^vvA riiariy other coriipburids. Iri each 
case, the explbralibri needs tb define the principle precisely, limit its 
applicatibri apprbpriately, and identify exceptions (and explain them, where 
possible). 

Then th£L classroom teaching of spelling, supported by comprehensive, 
accurate spelling texts, could emphasize a more sophisticated Uriderstaridirig 
of how the spelling of English words works by applyirig liriguistic pririciples 



^0 I iroihid English BuUetih 

arid facts o\ historic ha..ge. Iri adiJitinri to riicrriory, \ isuali/aliori. 
kiriesihclics, mnemonic ut:\icc\ ihluiliori. arid guesswork; spelling \\ouid 
Kc learned through cxpliciJ pri;iciples broadly and inlcihgently applied: 




Write and Share Your Ideas! 



J\ \C i E C'immitlee on Pr- tcssional Writing Networks for Teachers anH 
Superviso.s is ready to he(j ,u. If ydU aic interested iri sh: .;rg youi 
ideas, but feel ybU wdUld like sbriie help in wrilirig an article for 
pUblicatibri in a prbfessibrial jburrial, the Committee is available to giv' 
you suggestions arid support. Send your partially completed or fully 
completed inanuscript to Dr. Ga^' E. Tompkins, tlnLversity of Gklahoma, 
College of Educiition._82e Van Vieet Oval, Norman, OK 73019: Your 
manuscript will then be sent lo a committee member who will read and 
respond to it and then return it to you with suggestiori*^. 




Studying Personal Names 



Bernice Born 



Names arc an ideal \chii j lor a bc^iinniilii Unit ol ah Htlglish class, 
j \L'r\Hi>d\ has a nahic, anc ;ich pcrsori*s ouh nahic is \cry precious arid 
special to him or her. A ;id's name is one ol the iirst w<^n^> or sf.c 
hears ;»nd iLspond-. tn ' le lirst thing children ask a m i r.iic 

is, "What's your nan 1 he iirst thing adults do on rne< onvone 
is to introduce ihemsL lo say their name.sL jotirnalists know that names 
make news: smail to'^ ^oii licrs know that the more names in the paper, 
the more copies thcN ;i sell; ind advertisers and sales people are ^i^mindcv' 
to Use a person's nariie uflcit lo rtiake a good impression. We name our 
chiliiroh, our pels, oUr Nv^ats, often oUr cars arid Homes, and somctiriies 
e>eh reriari.e ourselves. Iri sonic cultures, riames are so sacred that they 
are rexealed only to oneV closest associates, since know iedge of a personAs 
tr'Jc nauv; is said to gi\ e power over thai p_cjson (Pei» p: .5i3): This article 
describes a naming unit lor iisc in the middle school. The unit is limited 
to iirst names since last names or family names have a history of their 
own, which would be suitable lor aniUhcr lesson. The objeclivcs of this 
unit are (a) to introduce various facets of larigUage study, (b) to ebrivcy 
the idea that lariguage study is furi, (c) to eriharice each child's self-image, 
arid (d) to prepare tliL class for further roriiporicnts of langua^TC study. 
Since m a n \ c o n ce p t s t ha t a re t rue a bo u i na mes a re true ah o tu \\ o r d iu 
general in tiir Fnglish 'anguagc» names can be a gi od startmg p(>.nt for 
language study: This lesson plan was designed with sixth or seventh graders 
in mind but could be adapied for use with youngsters in fourtrt through 
eighth grades. 

lo get e\eiybric ycquairited arid set the stage, I would t^cgin with a riame 
game iri which everybrie repeats the riame of everyone eise. In this version. 
cNcryone sits iri a circle if possiMc. The rirst person hoLds a .small stuffed 
mimai. turns to the one on hi\ her right and says, ** I'm Mary, and this 
IS anteloj The next person says, "This is a WHAT?" Mary repeats, 
I his is an antciiipc .*' - - 

I he next p'^rsorv lakes the *^dnlclbpe," says "OH!" lUrris to the persbri 
bri his her right arid sayv, "Tm Jbhri arid that's Mary arid this is ari antelope." 
The class cbritiriues uritil everybrie has had a turri. 

As the game goes on, the ' indents tend to ham_ up the que^lion, **Ttis 
is a WH AT'^*'and the general sdJiness lessens self-consciousness about saying 
one's name to the group or anxiety about trying to remember all the names. 



I itrnn rh u /um:nui:i uii\ h'ut /u r ami i urrVnilV a u'l rftun . Bt-rnm' Horn ).\ a t}io\lVr \ Vfc^irVi' MtnJvnl 
in / ni:h\h I Jm uthni at I ir^nnu Tct h 
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I irj^inta Ehj^lish BulTctin 



This activity ^ivcs every r/e a chance to pronounce correctly his or her 
ouri name for the group, is an easy memory exercise; and helps the class 
to become acqiiainled more quickJy; _ 

^The children should be encouraged to supply their oun names it the 
speaker iorgcts. and 10 correct pronunciation if thi^r names arc riot 
repeatedly correctiy. 1 he teacher might next rilove into a ci'scuss on using 
some of these questions: 

9 What cari you tell u^^ about your name? 

• Who picked out your name ior you? (LfsuaNy parents; but in some 
iamilies brothers or sisters help choose;} 

• Are you named for ;t person in your family? 

• i)o you ha\e the same niJrne as some faftioUs person? 

Students coU!d be Urged to ask their parents about their names. Did the 
parerit jUsl like the sound of the name? Was the child named after a family 
frien ! or other ici.itive? 

Name Poster ;viiy 

_^ The teacher coald now suggest that since ihc members of the class do 
not yet inou each other ueli, ail of them could make poster^ of their 
names. Hy using the letters of their riames, the stUdcrils will describe 
(hemselvcs iri these posters. The teacher as well cari participate in this activity. 
It is designed ^o^ help the childreri appreciate their own names and each 
others' arid to think positively about themsLelves and about their nances. 

Using construction paper or poster paner, children cut aiid paste or print 
\htv\ ::xTr>es in fancy letters down the middle of the n-ner. They then are 

.r write a descriptive word either beginning wirh oach letter Oi their 

' .ising each letter, for example: 

S-rtlart ^ cere 

A-trilctic helpf-U-i 

M-arveious nic-E 

Thry can be offered dictionaries and word-finders^ to scan through if 
thc\ cannot readily think up words to fit. They can be helped to Use adjectiv^es 
and understand what they are. If students happeri to choose rie^attve wbrdt 
they can be encouraged to descrioe themselves as they would like to be. 
For iristarice, if Sara picks "stupid" as one of her words, she can be offerj^d 
alterriatives of "sociable," "sensitive/'/'super," etc. TJie_ completed posters 
cap be displayed around the room or hung at the children's desks. 

Histbr v of Names 

The teacher next can introduce a section dri the history of riames, askirig 
the question: Does your name have a special meariirig—perhaps in ariother 
language? It would be helpful for the teacher to bring to class several name 
books so studerits could look up their names' meanings and history; The 
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teacher might pUt up a long sheet of newsprint with cvcr\ one's name wriuen 
on it arid next to each name, write the meanings as they arc discovered: 
For discussion, the class might talk about 

• Names with a clear English meaning: Lovcy. Angel. Pearl. Sunsh rie. 
Dawn, iviistie. Rock; 

• NajTies with a meaning in another lariguage Marguerite means "daisy" 
in French; David mearis "best beloved" m Hebrew. 

Many nanles. \u (act. most cbmrhbri names, once were ordinar\ woids 
iri other languages, words that described people/s physical charac eristics, 
what they wore, their personalities. what-WorJ ihcv did or where i/i'^v were 
from. We see this tendency tx>dayjn some nici. ames: Red. Shorty. HoncS 
Slim: B>^ols Now work and place names tend to be people's last rianles 
^^i"^-'^^" ^"^^ Baker, but in former times, people had just one 

name: 

Old En{;ii$h Names 

Here is a conversation that might have taken place in England a few 
hundred years ago: If two villagerii. were talking about John. 
misi!nderstandings would arise if each had a different John in mind. So 
qualifications were added; as in imaginary bits of con\ jrsatiori like these: 

"A horse stepped on John s foot. ' 
"John fiom the hill?" 
"No. Johj} of the dale/* 
"Jbhri the sbri of WilUam?" 
''No, John the son f Robert." 
"John the smith?" 
"No, John thc tailor:" 
*\fohn the long?" 
"No. John the balJ." 

In the rush of conversaliori, the littfe, uriimpbriarit words could r* cm* out 
or be slurred over so that John from the hill became John LiJi iind the 
other persons could be John dale. John WiJJiam/ii son; Joiin Robert^ son, 
John smith, Jd'in tailor, John iong, and John bald [or Ballard, which means 
"the bald one."] (Hook; p. Jij: 

As an activjty folJowing this discussion, the children could make up 
fictitioas names for themselves followinp the above exariiple^ They could 
name themselves^ as someone's sori cr .i iUghter (using the Scandinavian 
datter) or accordirig to the locatibri of their school or street or town or 
neighbor! ;;od or by using some personal charalcteristic. perhaps a sport 
they excel in. These could be read to the group and either displayed or 
kept in a notebook. As an auxiliary activity, members of the class might 
keep name notebooks v Lth their names m ornate letters on the front arid 
the various exercises inside; 
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I ir^inia Ent^iisfi ^ulterin 



Indian Names 

The next question for the class would be. ' Which group ol people have 
very descriptive names that some use even today V' The answer, o! course, 
is American Jndians What child has not heard names _likc_Flyijig £agLcL; 
Running Deer: or Daughter of the Moon? Some tribes have even used 
multiple names. Tnc Mohawks, for instance, miuhi ^ive a child a birth 
name like Morning Cloud, a coiifirniation n.ini' like Hungry Wolf and 
an honor name like Scalp Ralserd'ci. p. 74). Sioi: Author William Lea^t 
Heat Moon says thiv abbuj his name: - Cai Htai Moon. My 

father calls himself Heat Mbbh. my elder Brother ale Heat Moon. I, 
coming last, am therefore Least. . ,, 'fo the Sioijan poiples, the Moon of 
Rciii i& sevenlh month, a time ^Iso known as_ the Blood Moon J think 
hccaase of its dusky midiiummer color: : :: I named my track Ghost Dancing' 
(Least Heat Moon. p. 4). It woui j be helpful for a group of students to 
look through some materials aboUl Indian riair.e.s and report bh Ihertl to 
the class. Fbilbwirig this, as a class project trie siuderits cbulJ riiake Up 
I rid i a ri -sb u n . . ,g ri a riies f b r t he mse I \ es . 

Foreign Equivalents 

Another interesting aspect of names is the tr_anslation of tnglish i:amcs 
into their foreijin equivalents, in some of these foreign names one can 
readily discern the English equivalents, while others are a surprise to the 
reader and listener. 

' .^^'miliar and sirai;gc arc ihr forms which samt* \cry comfiu^n rramcs assume 
»'rit ';t;f,'u.*tycjv. John is clisily rcco^hi/liblc in f rchirh JLari Spanish JUah. 

ohaii.ics. (Johnnv is Hans or HanscU. cycn jr. Italian fuovanni, Kussian 
d Scrbi.in .lovah; Hut Sean :irid Finnish Juharia require a irarislatibn. 
sepn causes no trot blc in i Spanish: Cier::ian i nd :»la\ic ^ ar^anrs: :Iose: :Joset: 
j,:d .'osip; but it becomes more tiiflKult in hali;.!* (luiseppc and practicilly 
uriretoghi/abic in Irish Scosmh. Si Hcri. a Greefc :iariK' rrieahirii; "victoi s wreath." 
becomes Ftienne. Esteban. Siepan. I . van.and St'obhan in Krc h, Spanish. Russian. 
Hungarian, and irish. rcspectiv rly. Kew people woulc recbg.ii/e the familiar Helen 
in I he Hungarian Nona Or its diminLiii'-e (Pel: p: 75) 

The accompanying activity would be to have each child look up the 
derivation of his or her name arid to find out how to ^ay It in a number 
bf fb reign languages. |f some chiWreri iri the clais have a close foreign 
ancestry, they br their fariiilies riiight be a resburce fbr this activity. 

Personal Prbhunciatibn and Spelling 

As we talk about foreign variations of names,, it might be appropriate 
to discuss the pronunciation and spelling of names: The person doing the 
riaming has the r ht to decide how he or she wishes to pronounce and 
spell the rianle. a :edbri1 riot cxterided to most other words iri the larigUage. 
Jeanne may call n 'self £jeeri] br[zhari]. Sophia can be [sbfee-ah] brjsbfi- 
ah]. Catheririe ca' written as Cathririe, Katherine, br Kaihryn, and Cedric 
can appear as Seii. ak. Except Tor the Michaels who often transpose their 
a's and e's accidentally, variant spellings and pronunciationr, are a very 
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ricrsoriJii choice, and others sHouid spell and pronounce names the same 
thvir ouiicrs do. Ij tSr teacher notices unusual names or s <riant spell ing^ 
■ M ! j.i.ss roii or hciif^ a child proni>ance his or her name in an unv*xpected 
Aa> ;i; >: 'fv: ;hjld'v peers >how signs ol non-acceptance, the teacher might 
wish \c speak to the issue of the individuality of names during or fight 
alter the initial flame iiame acii\ity. 

the Egvptiah Cartouche 

Reaching back e\en further into history, the teacher could introduce 
a very old way oj writing names, the Egyptian cartouche. Egyptians .used 
pictographs lo.reprcsent people's names: Sometimes a picture stood for 
a certain sound, and sometimes the name of the thing pictured was pi>rt 
ot the word as in a rebus. To imitate this kind of writing, the child 
could drau of cut out pictUfes ffom rtlaga/iries to make cariouchcs of 
their names. Matt could draw or cut but a picture of a M-buhtairi, ah 
A-pple arid two T-rees to starid for his riariie: or he could just find a picture 
ol a ma'. These could be displayed with the students' names on the backs, 
and put up around the room so others could try to figure out their classmates' 
name signs: 

Nane Varieties 

The class cbUld next cbnsidef the many vafiL^ies bl riartlcsr. One bf the 
first that cbrijes tb mind is ^he diflererice betwceri girls' arid boys' riamcs. 
Matters for discussibri cbuld be 

• What makes a name clearly masculine or clearly feminine? 

• Is there a way io turn a masculine name into a femmine one? 

• How about the other way around? 

• Are some names suitable for either a bov ,r » girl? 

YbU might note that some ifibes do rib; ^ r pafate girls' rianies arid 
b -ys' riariies (Pei, p. 74) arid discuss whii;' i. ; uid be like if that were 
true bf bur society. 

Another kind of variety in names is the use of di.'T^inulives, less formal 
versions of names usually used by faniily and ciQ:>e friends, or perhaps 
just the form of the name a pTson wishes to be knc An by. The students 
can be asJced to list possible diminutives of thcii i)w'n names and of others/ 
It might be fun to trace how some diminutives developed. Why is Williarii 
called Bill, arid how did Mary become Molly or Polly? 

Nariies frbrii aribther culture are iriteresling arid varied. Cari a person's 
ancestry or cultural heritage be guessed from his name? Afier listing sorne 
names that are common in olher countries^^the teacher could ask the students 
to gucssa name's countryjof origin and to list other examples: Th'i teacher 
might start with Jose, Juanita, Evita, Stash, Jean-Pauj, Ahmal, Kareem, 
etc. Some of these names have English equivalents, but others are unique 
to a particular ethnic gfoup. Black riafties are particularly iriterestin^ arid 
sound iquite exotic to those bUtside Black culture. Some, such as Shbria 
or Ashariti, are Africari : . n-s, or the names of tribes. Others are unique 
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blended names, tor example. Coreiia. Corella. I.akesha: Sharonda: Raynettc 

or Condola. ... 

Nv \i the class couJd movc^on to old and new names, names uhich are 
very modern-sounding: possibly some of the children s own names: Max 
and Chandra, or names from very old sources: Micah arid RUih The ciass 
mi|jht discuss whi^:h names are heard riiore frequently now such as Jasbri 
and Jennifer, which names were common when iheir parents and 
graridparcrits were yburig, arid which names appear in sjorics from long 
ago. They might even consider whether geography is a fartor in the frequency 
c.\ certain names. The teacher is cautioned to avoid using the word "popular" 
in referring to aainx:s_ frequently chosen since the class might interpret 
"popular" as a judgment of the name itself and of the person who bears 
it: 

IVIaking Up Names 

At this Joirit. the class would probably enjoy ah exercise in maAing 
up riames. They could make up a name for ihejnsejves by combining syilabies 
or letters from both of rheir parents" names: or from a set of fictitious 
parents As the book ta?i^iwgv Pluy says, 

1**1 rents sornciirrics hichd IhcU- luo riarrics iriiii j new n;iriic Uir their bjb> I tu 
cvampk*, (i/i'/u'/la comes from the lather's name OVr//// and the niotheKs lumie 
/.//.t From the follGUirii: male and iemali- names, or Ironi the names ol couples 
tiuii >tui kno\v: see i( you can devise three blended harries 

Male harries, f>ce. Doh. Ed. Ja>. I vrid. Sick 

f LiTiale riames; Ariri. ( oteite. EHa. Linda. I >nn. Wynn Silson. p, ^7) 

Makiiig Up Names for Fictidhal Characters 

An e.en more exciiirig naming exercise is creating names for science 
^^'Ction characters. Often these name^ hove other-wordly sounds that suggest 
tfie cJiaracters they identify such as Darth Vader and Luke Skywalker. 
and more currently. He-man, She-ra, Skeletor, or the ThUndercats, Liorid, 
Panthero and Cheetara. Students might wish to niake up a siriiilar list 
- fictional TV or movie characters arid theri write stories about them. 
i hc studerils' cast will probably iriclude a hero arid heroine, a monster 
or two, arid assorted aliens. 

Nickhames and Handles 

JSiicknaines areL a natural study of the naminL process. Often they are 
simply diminutives of a persons given name— Benjamin is called Beri, arid 
Nicholas is Nick, but sometimes hicknames have rib resenib!<rice at all 
to the given name, arid relate more to Old Eriglish desciipi.vc n^^aies. The 
teacher rilight ask the class if ariy have special nivRnames a how they 
feel about some riicknariies people attach to them? An exercise might be 
id make up a list of various nicknames. The _ udents could be directed 
io put pluses. next to ones they Uke and minuses ;iext to ones they would 
not IvQ to be called. Everyone could make up a nicknarne he/she would 
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iikc lo be called: 

t B names are an interesiinli pari oi the eiiliure. Ihe diseussinn miglii 
include asking u ho Uses iherii and uhy? Hov. ihcy gei siaried? VVhai 
iireCB names eaileU'* What are sum;: . (he- ■ >.rms'? Sludcnts could . n 
make up 'candles lor Ihems;. > :5,ld ihem lo iheir notebooks. 
NariiMU^ ' tis 

^ . ^* ..niilc lo a anil on numes uiuild be ihe opporiUriitv 
chil • sc do some naming o! iheir Mnt;. Arid what do chiK r Awn 
gci lo name ' I heir peis. boih li\e arid to For this exercise, :c ^ l^r 
could bring in marty pictures o( animals allowing each child ' pick ic 
out arid thirik about some names lor ii. Would ihe children choo^ historicul 
riariics' v;:ii-Iashi6ried names** Made-up names perhaps using son : < f the 
letiers oT iheir oun names? A .name ihai sounds like an animal suuhU 
such as Bowser or Yapiey^ tirge ihem lo lell how ihey decided on the 
parijcuJar najiics ior ihcir pels. Hach child could riiake a poster oi his 
her picture pel uiih iis new name. 

Some real pels have lorig. laricy names arid ihen a shori name used 
by ihe lai.lil). Perhaps somebrie could find oui how: kennel owners pick 
harries lor their animals. Do animals oiher than domesiic pels have names.* 
What are some suitable names lor animals? Can you lell anyihirig about 
ihe animal from iis name? 

A Cbrhmeht to the Teacher 

In preparing ihis maieriaJ. I read a book called Vu* Name Gahw^ by 
Chrisiopher P. Aridersbri. His thesis, which I lound disturbing. Is ihai "a 
namecari make you a winner bra lo^er, ihai one's heallh, longeviiy; business 
arid personal success are deicrmined by ojie s name - and what you do 
aboui ii," As lo uhai lo do about jt,_ he generally ecommerids chr'<:irig 
) . an opiion n_ui usualiy open lo a child, and gi lorig lists of les 
judged accepiable; or winners names, and riames ji'-^.^ \ laccepiab. o. 
loser s names; To bolsicr his argumerits, he cites stt.K.'.rs s; ^h as these: 

^ '^'"^'"^L'^'.^*^*''*''^'^ :i*''<-V!*^^ limes as likely amoni; those uif bi/;irrc names. In 
J Harvard siudy: 4^; of thiise Viiih eccchiric riames accounied lor 15'/ of ihose 
ireaft'd lor ps\choneuronu illnesses, and i?^'; ol ihose v^ho llunked (Anderson 
p; 105) 

Various riewspaper arid maga/irie ariicles have made similar points: My 
reaciiori is that I do ribi agree ibially wiih ihese judgments—a name noi 
accepted in bne school or area of the country may be well received in 
anbiher. However, 1 reel the information Anderson offers gives cause for 
concern, and his warning is one teachers would do well to keep in mind: 

Disiurbinply: name prejudice, subcbriscious or otherwise, is particuiariy i.revaicri. 
among I hose ad ults who exert the most inflaence on a child 's behavioral developmerii 
outside the hbriic-teachers. In an experiment InvoUlnp KO eleimemary school-icachers 
in San Diego: Harari, now a fu[l professor of psychology at San Diego State (L^ollege, 
arid McDavid. a Georgia ,Siate psychologisi, asked the teachers to grade compdsUidris 
by eight fifth- arid sixth-graders on "What I Did All Day Last Sunday.*' All the 
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papers v^erc juJjicd to lu- ot ahoui ihe same qu;i!il> helo:;- the\ ^aCic suhniitietj 
io the ic.u'hcrs Ihc rfscar^hr's rn^*''^"'> fcnuncd tht* -fuij'.ntN; rt,;H i\ii"t)c> 
substituted loiij p'.^ 'I orit's Michael. David. I I'.i aiid K.iicii »inti iiuir 
;'..:!jr lUt* ! ';r<r . HuKcr, Adelte and Bertha 

• •• * • . irniiinii. Michael arid f^avid eamo (^ui a luii firade hijihei 
th.ifi : * ^< ;rf kareri and I isa did a prade-:md-J-halt hcMter than Bertha 

C oneiuded H;jru i eachers k nou h> prev ious experience that stuintsvsith unusual 
names haven't f>. . i their htsi studeriis. So uhcri a Sarilord or ari Mriier or a RLiiiis 
comes alonjj. ihcv ii^n'x demand much from him, li a icacher has a ' .>w e\peciation 
oi a siuderii; she is likely io gci less oui of him. A seti-lullitiing prophc.\ * 

\^ hv do teachers appear to attach academic sighilie.ihee to li sluUrht's name' 
Ihe teachers in the Haran-Mcnav id siudv appeared :o picis up thcr prejudice 
(rom the siudcnis themselves The hias that uas so lla^jrariilv cviderit hen seasoned 
teachers j:r;»dcd the essavs uas less extreme v^hen the papers v^ere evaluated h> 
ieacher irairiecs. 

Prejudice of this >oM artlong teachers can make ;i lasting iri1pressi»iri. A recent 
stu<1v bv S, Cirav (Mrv^ood i)l I ulanc compared desirahlv named I l-vear-oldslC raig. 
(irw^ TV. Jeffrev. Jarrics. John. Joriaihari. Patrick and Richurdj ^ith bovs named 
Bcrna- J Curtis: I)arrell: Donald: Cierald: Horace: Maurice: Jerdnic: Roderick. ;ind 
SariiucI live rcsufts shov^cd that children uiih names teachers liked scored hijihi" 
on tests and viere better adjusted. ( Ahdcisoh. pp. U)7-|(IX) 

In view of these attitudes, I feci it is necessary Idr tcachei> !u rcai /c 
that name prcjuidices do exist in order to be bri guard against them h 
is rhy hope that by going through the activities and discussions (.1 
lihit the teacher will hot only introduce the students to interosiijng concepts 
in the study of the English language: but also reinforce a positive view 
of each child and of his or her name: 
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VGea§iilary Sludy as Performance 



Elizabeth Miller 



Vocabalary study is an important part of language arts classes bh every 
level, and ) can recall very well hovi vocabulary words were taught to 
me during my middle and high school years^A vocabulary list was handed 
to us bh Monday with a test assigned for Friday. The instructions never 
varied: dcfme. On Friday we regurgitated defmitions we did not understand; 
then forgot everything as soon as we handed in our tests: As a future 
educator^ I am of tte unswening opinion that vocabulary study should 
serve a more useful purpose to the student than ihc situation I have just 
described: Every teacher has a responsibility to provide students with 
Nocabulary experience to which they can effectively relate. Students must 
have an opportUhily lb lie the meanings of vocabulary words to their own 
cxperithce, arid teachers need to create these opportunities. 

As a student aide in the classroom of^s. Carolyn Hinsoji, an eighth 
grade teacher at^Dublin^[ddle School In Pulaski bounty, I observed a 
creative and drajTiaticai approac:h that gave students the opportutiiiy either 
to abserve or to participate in performances that provided Iheril with a 
better way to learn their list of twenty-five iqlHirly words. The word generally 
had the same prefix, sUch as "traris-,""ex-," or ''re-." Prior to the vocabulary 
skits, slUderits were given a copy of the words and instructions lo_ give 
their bvvri meariirigs for some words, circle prefixes, and write sentences 
with context clues for others. Consequently, the vocabulary performance 
that I am about to descrihe came after stndents had familiarized thf^msclves 
with the words. Not every word was performed, but only the bries that 
might have posed problems to the class. 

:As a teacher, you must be the main performer, but with a little prbmptihg 
and discussibri befbreharid, the students make fine and erthusiastic actors 
and actiLsses. In case of student giggles or stage fright, yoa should be 
ready to irhprbvise, but stepping in to replace a student is not usually 
necessary. 

The^ foUowing example demonstrates how weii this approach wbrks. j 
was in change of this particular skit intended tb clarify the meaning of 
the v^'ord recunem. I especially wanted tb emphasize that "recurrerit" means 
over and bver agairi. After cbriferririg withr my two volunteers, we began. 
The bbys slretched biJt bri the fipbr and feigned sleep. I piilled the shades 
arid turned out the lights to represent night. I had instructed the boys 
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to have nightmares, which they proceeded to do with trUe dramatic flair. 
One yoUng man began to holler that a snake was eating his toes, while 
the other mumbled something about a monster chasing him. I switched 
oh the lights and pretended to wake them up. I reassured them that it 
was only a dream and they iihould^o back li> si :cp _We repeated this 
sccniiri- tWLce more JO emphasize the over and x)vcr again nature of the 
word: Then I announced thai the boys had expericn; recurreni nighimarcS 
because they had ti.e same bad dreams over anri over again. Each student 
then used recurrent in a sentence with a context chic. When recurrent 
appeared on Fridays test, the students could recall the skit and give a 
sentence using the word in context. 

The merits of acting but vocabulary words are^ numerous; In addition 
to providing a break from classroom roiitine and allowing students to 
demc^nsirale theircreativity, theskits help to hone valuable oral and listening 
sk'lls: Students need experience speaking and performing before an audience, 
and vocabulary fjerformance functions as a non-threalehing theater for their 
efforts. Listening skills are also improved as students listen carefully^tb 
the skits to pick up relevant context clUes that reve**' word meanings. The 
:.kiis also serve to rhbve wbrds frdn students' pass, e ybcabuiary to their 
active vocabulary. They need to unclcrstand and learn Jhese words weii 
(.•nough ic cse them every day instead of just well enough to pass a test^ 
i have h^'i. d itadents say, never hearci that word before, aiid now I 
hear it ■A\ the time. "The word was always around; but, by providing students 
with a cha ice to connect words with their own expenehce, the skii moved 
the woio 'io the*: active vocabulary, arid ribv, tiie^ are aware bf it. 

Thi ctivity cari be adapted lb ariy level, althbugh ybuhger students 
might need mbr^* supcrvisibri than bidcr ones. Older siudenls could form 
groups and crea.e skits for their classmates with a minimMm cf teacher 
intervention. 

EfsJjjg vocabulai) . : performance, in addition to the vocabulary exercises 
* mentioned earlier, provides an effective coupling of practice arid 
app'ication. The v J routirie of defiriing without applyirig needs to be 
repiiiced, Aclirig bUt vocabulary words is a riiarvelbus alternative that any 
erithUsiastic teacher cari ''asily implement. The revard of students 
cbriiprehendirig and using iliose vbcahulary words long after the test is 
past is a reward well worth working to achieve: 



TeaeHing tRe History of English 



Ann Reddy 



A few months ago. in Sepvember, a student walkcii 'iito my ciassroom 
and announced as she emphatically plopped her books on a desk that she 
hated tnglish. I hen she caught my eye arid amended her siaiemerii, by 
saying. "Well, I hate English class." Intuitively this girl knew that she did 
riot hate hei another tongue but the so called study of it in the classroom- 
After her comment, \ began and have conlinued lo think about why stadenis 
ieel as they do about kng^uagt sLudy How' can we motivate students to 
want to study the language, which along with literature and writing, is 
o ir duty lo teach? 

i couid l^si reasons why students hate lariguage study; but, frankly, I 
don I want to discuss the fact that they dbri'i ,k^ ideriiifyirig parts of speech 
or diagramriiirig sentences; or that they don't like searching for word after 
word in the dictionary to find that they truly di)nl know what a given 
word means; or that they doa't like halving their speech corrected for using 
"ain't'Vor djDubje negalive^: jor that they don't like having every misspelled 
word circied in near neon red pen No. j won't discuss these negative aspects 
of leaching Enghsh. 

Instead, Td like to propose a suliject rich in cohieni thai, I believe, will 
help makestiiderits love English a . ! English class: the history cf the English 
lariguage. There are a number of reasbhs that make such a study beneficial. 

Language is Human 

First ot^n language Js what characterizes humans as such. We think 
in language, whether that language is in words or whether it is pictorial. 
:To know the origin of word:; is to know how [peoplej thirik, how ?hey 
have fashioned their civilir -tibri. Word history traces the path of human 
fellowship, the bndge*> frbrii rnirjd lb mirid, from nation to nation" (Shipley; 
p, vii). Kribwirig thejiisf-ry of language is as important as knowing the 
hisibry of anything. Edwin Hoey, listing reasons for teaching the history 

English, writes that ''students shouJd know something about the heritage 
of jtheir language just as tliey should know something about the heritage 
of their nation and its people"(p. 1041). 

Grammar Has Historj" 

Secbridly, studeriis will have a Letter feeling toward the id^^a of standard 
i» .-ge if they know how random our rules really are. It never made a bit 
of sense to me when my moiii^r toid me nor to say 'ain't.*' Why shouldn i 
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1 when it was a completely Useful word? Her correcting my speech did 
riot charige riiy behavior. Years later I learned the history of the word 
arid was glad that 1 had used it. 1 could, however, appreciate the idea 
that some pfrople who are.slicky wilh rules must judge people by the way 
they speak:_Students can appreciate how, wher the conquerors wha invaded 
England were too impatient to learn the inflections of Old English words, 
instead they used the roots to convey meaning. Their use of English probably 
sdUiided nlUch the same as a foreigner learning English does today: "1 
go to store yesterday." Everitualiy, jripst of the iriflectibris were completely 
lost to both cbriquerbr arid riative-Erigjish speaker (Hook^ p. 83). Students 
might appreciate; too* ^ he possessive apostrophe, more if they knew that 
it originated- because ol a fluke. To paraphrase Hook, the possessive case 
of Middle English nouns ended in "-es" and was often pronounced "HIS." 
Eventually, the word "his" became a common indicator of possession. 
Shakespeare uses it iii the "dllowiiig ex^smples "his father his house," and 
"as red as Mars his heart." f eritUally the apostrophe was used to replace 
the"hi"in"his"(Hobki p. IfO). _ i: 

Theri, tbb, students can recbgriize the effect that the Eighteerith Ceritury 
grammarians Jiad on Jhe stjudy of language wh^a Jthey applied the usage 
of tatin to the usage of Englisfi. Far example, John DrydenJistates Hook) 
noted 'that a Latin infinitive such as umare *to love,Vbeing a single word, 
is never divided, and argued that In English a split infin ve like 'to really 
love' must be bad because it dbw not cbnfbrm to Latin grammar" (Hook, 
p. 204). Eriglish is filled with these quirks that studerits can appreciate 
if they kribw the historical cbntext. Thirik bf all the frustratibris that cari 
be avoided with a laugh. 

Spelling Is Arbitrary 

Thirdly, students have a context for spelling when they study the history 
of the language. Before Caxton brought the printmg press to England, 
few people even tried to spell cbjisisteritly. Priritirig haid a staridardizirig 
efiect on spellirij. Readers ribtjced when wbrds were speHed the sarile way 
arid likewise begari tb ribtice the variatibris iri spellirig. Thus, style guides 
were adopted by printers^ a practice s^till^i use today by publishing houses. 
Arguments against phonetic spelling can be understood. wJien a student 
realizes how much pronunciation and vocabulary has and will change: 
Caxton himself recognizes this in the following passage from his preface 
to Eneydos: "Certayrily it is harde to playre every man by cause of dyversite 
& chaurige bf larigage" (Hook, p. 143). 

Language and Society Interact 

Af ourth reasonJor studying the history of the language is so the students 
realize thatianguage changesand is areflection of societal changes. Students 
need to realize that, when the Normans conquered in 1066, they brought 
with them a whole slew of words that reflected their way of life. English 
was enriched with military and govenimental words such as sergeam. 
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ambassador, and sdvereigh; church words such as bapUsm, sacrifice and 
bish6p\ words in arts arid scierices such is poehJyeauty, atiatomy; and 
social ^nd domestic words such as a/z/r^i^fi/e and v?a/ pp. j je- 
ll 9). Such co^ly ideas reflect the coJture of medicvaJ England as much 
as modcrn_compttter_ talk reflects current culture. "Historj' can help show 
students how language and society interact" (Hdey, p. 4042). 

An examination of the history of the language shows how Jariguage 
changes. Would you be offended if I called you a Hussyl Well, you wQuldn't 
be if this were the year 900 A.D. (Unless, of course you find ihe idea 
of being a housewife offensive.) Both Bussy Jiousewife were at one 
point the same word. Eventually, a pejorative sense of the term hussy was 
given lo some Jidusewives of iow reputation. Not all were deserving of 
such, so the word housewife v/}3is kept (Hook, p. 89). Similarly, a lewd 
man used to be a layman in the church, and heathens were siriiply people 
who had not been converted because they lived out bri the heath. 

knowledge of History Can Change Attitudes 

An understaridirig of the history of the language can foster an attitudinai 
charige. Students can be very crueLtoward people who havedifferent dialects; 
but, wh£n_spcech patterns are traced historically, students see the reasons 
why people speak differently. 

An example of a study of one particular dialect is a short unit I teach 
on Appalachian speech. Teaching in southwest Virgiriia, I live in an area 
where students hear their ^raridparerits say winder for window amijater 
{OT potato arid preface verbs with "a^'Vas in //-fo/S 'and a-/^ Students 
are surprised to leariLthat niany_prQnunciations and structures which they 
assumed^ere^ignorant are. In fact, oJd forms of English. The Appalachian 
Mountain- people retain forms spoken by the Scotch-Irish, whose history 
can be traced to 55 B. C. These Celtic people, because of their UriiqUe 
history, lived in isolation in Scotland arid then agairi iri Ireland so that 
the English they brought to America was a forrii already outdated iri England 
by 300 years. 

^ By stUdyirig the history of dialects, theri, students realize that Standard 
Eriglish is not the only Englisfc^ialccts^re iich with the history of those 
who speak thein;^rid^ when_students recognize this history, they can become 
tolerant of differences and even value these differences. 

Study of Language History Is Interesting 

Finally, the study of the larigUage is fasciriatirig. If norie of the other 
reasons I have cited previously have corivinced you of its value in thc^Engiish 
elassrbdm, I believe this reasbri alone is enough: studeiits find ilinteresting: 
If teachers are knowled^able in ihe subject, Jh^^^ can interject, formally 
(with unit plans) or informally (with trivial word etymologies), information 
yiat will sparfc student interest. A few small details I have presented in 
my classroom have made students initiate questibris abbUt the history of 
the language. "Where does the word interlude come from? Why do we 
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spell the word khoW that way*>" Language study becomes a significant tool 
for inspiring students to think. 

Once leachers_recogrii2e the value of teaching the history of the langua^je, 
the levds at which information can be introduced becomes important. 
Presentation of the objectives needs to be systematic, with general cbriceiJts 
introduced at primary and elementary leA^els arid more specific material 
studied at middle arid high school levels. For example, first graders would 
riot uriderstarid the detailed history of the letter "A" thaL a teacher might 
preserit to middle schoolers, (JnJODO the Phoenicians and others 

who lived around the„Meditetranean began to use the symbol <. That 
gave it the Jiame^aleph, " meaning ox from the oxbow, and used it to 
represent a different sound than the vowel "a." After 900 B. G,, the Greeks 
borrowed the sign in reversed form arid changed the riariie to "alpha" making 
the sign stand for the vowel sburid "a." First graders, however, could be 
iritrbduced to the cbricejjt that the formation of our letters has changed. 
What was brice a pictorial repre5entation of the o:!^ is now the letter A. 
Likewise, children have to understand the concept of different languages 
before_lhey c^n jinderstand that the English Language has not always been 
the same as it is today: The foiiowing table provides suggested objectives 
for different grade levels; 

General Objectives for Teaching the History of English 
Primary Grades (k-3) 
The student will 

• recognize thai language and letters come frbnl a sburce, 

• understand that people speak different languages, 

• recognize that although languages are different, there are similarities 
among languages. 

tipper Elementary (4-5) 

The student will 

• become awarethat different dialects of some languages exist (emphasis 
on local dialects), 

• realize that some languages aire more closely related than others, 

• recognize that events in history influence the development of English, 

• definejariguage. 
Middle (6-8| 

The studerit will 

• reccgriize that lariguage changes, 

• Uriderstarid the riiajbr everits iri histbry that influenced the history of 
lariguage, 

• cxamirie varibus dialects iri Eriglish a id value the differences, 

• examine regibrial differerices iri speech within the United States. 
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High School (9-12) 

The students will 

• anaiyze the historical events arid their relation to changes in language, 
recognizing that chartges iri Eriglish language were gradual, 

• compare structural changes iri Eriglish, 

• compare dialects of English tracirig the history of different dialects 
of English, 

• value changes in the language, 

• defme language. 

Fitting the Language History Into the Ovtral! Ciirricdliini 

I arrived at the above general objectives by Jooking at Virginia Standards 
of Learrtirig (SOL) social studies andJanguages arts objectives for various 
grade levels and then delermining what objectives for teachiri^lhe teslory 
of the_language fu the framework already suggested by the SOL's. Iri the 
middle ^chooLwheje rteach, for example, a sixth-grade teacher introduces 
language history concepts during her class's study of the Middle j^ges: 
She feels thi! intepratirig these two areas of study answers some of the 
questions students have raised. Students wonder, for example, why English 
has so many "outlaws" iri spelling aad structure as well as the dupllcatiori 
of words for the same concept; swine; pig, pork. "The answers riiake so 
rii_uch sense when wt study the infusion of Norman Frerich (after 1066) 
with the Anglo-Saxon language," she says. 

Following is a list of more specific objectives that includes relevant social 
studLes and language arts SOL objectives iri addition to language history 
objectives. The teacher cart, therefore, correlate the study of language history 
with other parts of the curriculum. 

Grade Level bbjectiyes 

k: The students will 

• listen to poetry, stories, arid legends Jhns extending their cultural 
awareriess arid fostering in them an appreciation of and enjoynlent 
of literature iri English history: 

Grade 1: The studerit will 

• form legible riiariuscript letters, words, and numerals, 

• examirte the histbiy of the alphabet, 

• discover the need for the ability to express oneself using symbols 
such as the alphabet, 

• become aware (through stories and poems) of the experiences, 
emotiorts, arid ideas of other persons, 

• compare arid cbritrast family lifestyles of different cultures, 

• recognize that language arid letters come from a source: 
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Grade 2: The student will 

• read and speii words by acquirmg a basic knowledge of possible 
spellings of English words and sounds, 

• form manuscript letters legibly, 

• identify the different ways people communicate, 

• unde^'stand that people speak different languages. 

Grade 3: The student will 

9 participate in stbrytellirg and choral reading with some knowledge 
of the history of the tradition, 

• write in cursive style with emphasis on the history of the style, 

• compare customs, habits, and dialects of different ethnic groups 
in the U.S. and groups in other parts of the world, 

• recognize that, although languages are different, there are 
similarities. 

Grade 4: The student will . 

• vary written and oral communication according to purpojse and 
audience (emphasis is on when and why to use standard usage), 

• use appropriate irregular form of verbs through discussion of strong 
verbs, 

• determine the function of words in sentences and discuss the history 
of English syntax, 

• discuss the rea.<?ohs_why_ the EnglisJi setlJed in the Virginia colonies 
and its impact on spreading the language, 

• identiiy and locate_various cultural _gtQups_ thai have contributed 
to Virginia's heritage ^nd the influence these groups had on the 
language, 

• become aware that different dialects of the same [anguage exist, 

• reali;s that some languages are related more closely than others: 
Grade 5: The student will 

• compare pnd c^intrasi literary forms such as legends, folk tales, 
fables, tali tales and myths, 

• use metaphors and sirrfiies effectively with emphasis on language 
play 

• use verb forms to express time, 

• identify thie major groups that immigrated to the U. S., where they 
settled and their influence on the language, 

• ricognize that events in history influenced the development of the 
English language: 
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Grade 6: The student will 

• apply in writings major conventions in spelling, 

• identify and describe English culture and how it affected world 
history, 

• identify major changes in English society and detcrmrie the causes 
and effects of these changes (revolutions, technology and 
coionization), 

• cite examples of the interdependence within cultures and in the 
world community, 

• identify and describe important periods and events in world history 
and their effect on the English language, 

• recognize that language changes. 
(Grade 7: The student will 

• enlarge his/her speaking, reading and listehirig vocabularies through 
discovering word etymdldgies, 

• recognize the function of words in seritchces witli some 
onderstanding of the history of English syntax, 

• examine various dialects of English and value the differences. 
Grade 8: The student will 

• use appropriate pronouns and antecedents arid discuss how little 
they have changed through history, 

• enlarge his/her vocabulary by using coritext clues and word 
etymologies, 

• demonstrate basic understaridirig of American legal, political, and 
economic terms and their historical roots, 

• recognize the values, traditidris aiid attitude of various cultural/ 
ethnic groups in America with emphasis on different dialects, 

• examine regional differences of speech within the U. S. 
Grade 9: The student will 

• differentiate between cd.nribtative and denotative meanings of words 
in context, 

• use punctuation to clarify meaning aiid discuss the historical context 
of punctuation, 

• use janguagc appropriate td the situatidri, 

• examine English culture including beliefs, religions, values, traditions 
and institutions, 

• ase^ritical thinking skills td examiriecdriteihpbrary issues andevehts 
such as further sprewl df English and project possible conscquen<«s, 

• examine the way the printing press and other technological 
advan«;merits have altered the course of history, 
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• value cha::ges in the language. 
Grade 10: The student will 

• distinguish between literal and figurative ianguage, 

• discuss use of common coordinating conjunctive adverbs and the 
way they have evolved 

• describe the socialization process in English cultures, 

• analyze the^ developjnent and effects of various religious/ moral 
beliefs in English cujtures, 

• analyze historical events and their relation to changes in the language, 
recognizing that the changes in the English language were gradual, 

• examine the current issue of the spread of English as a second 
language in terms of its historical development, 

• compare the structural changes in English 
Grade II: The student will 

• gain an insight intx) the culture and history of a people through 
the study of literature, 

• idcntify and analyze the impact of contributions made by ethnic 
and other groups in the development of American English, 

• arrange events; and historical developments of English in 
chronological order, 

• compare dialects of English, tracing the history of varieties of 
English. 

Grade 12: The student will 

^ demonstrate skills of oral persuasion, 

• increase Jiis/her jinderstanding of the range and depth of human 
experience through the study of literature, 

• recognize the changing nature of language, 

• define language. 

With the ihtrbductiori bt English language Jiistory^ into the currLcuJam 
the leacher provides students with ^ way of looking at_ language that is 
both interesting and informative: Wouldn't it be refreshing to hear students 
ask, "Why do people in Massachusetts leave out r 's when they talk?" 
"What does lunatic have to do with the moon?" or 'Do all languages use 
the same alphabet?" 
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Activities 

Once a teacher decides to teach the history of the language^ there are 
a number of books that serve as valuable resource rnaterials. Two books 
that 1 particularly recommend provide both (1)^ source for information 
and a theoretical base and (2) a source for activities to use in the classroom. 
The first is J. Hook's work History of the English Language, y^hich 
presents Its subject in mostly chronoiogical order. AUhough 1 hate people 
who "borrow" my own books on a permarierit basis, I've been tempted 
to do so with this one because it is not only useful bat interjesting^ Each 
chapter offers a th'^rough account of given periods^nd includes the specific 
historical factors as well as word etymologies from that peri and a list 
pfactjvities thatcanbe adaptcfiforuseiniiost any grade level. For example, 
in the chapter xm the ^phabet, the author suggests having students tell 
a simple story through pictographs (p. 53). In the chapter on Early Modern 
English, the ar'^hor suggests having students gUess the origins of common 
names such as Brown, Moore or Williams (179-180). Another example 
of an activity suggests having student^; write a couple of sentences oit any 
subject then check the dictionary Tor the origin of the words. Students 
will be struck with the importance of borrowed words into English (p. 188). 

The second book 1 recommend is John Nist^s book A Siruclural History' 
of EngJaH^ which represents ti^e topic with more ettlphasis bri analyzing 
the linguistics of the language. Noting the changes in phonology, 
morphology, syntax and style, this book also offers at the end of each 
ciiapter numerous questions for research and discussion. Although these 
questions, in the form presented, are m ore suitabJefor eoUegerlevel students 
and teachers, this could be useful as a^source for ideas for teacher planned 
activities at any_level fine such qct!Stion suggests the class researeh the 
use of yh/ sound before / w/ in p-esent day English. Historically, an 
jhj was sounded if the word began with wh (as in where). Members of 
the class could record family members' arid firierids' prbnunciatibri bf such 
words as what, where, and whrlp, 138). Another question suggests letting 
members bf the class give repbrts on cbhtempbrary American slang among 
teeriagers, athletes or soldiers (p. 375). 
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Test For Teachers 



Sally E. Burkhardt 



Most of you probably remember fbridly your High school days in English 
class when you were required to cliassify sentences according to four different 
types—simple, cbmpbuhd, complex, or cornpaund<oroplex. If you are an 
English teacher, you perhaps have just recently directed your students in 
the same type of activity^ There's na^oubt, therefore, that most of you 
wi]lexijoy anajyzmg according t^ type the following brain tickUng 

sentence written by Ernest Hemingway in his short story, '*Big Two-Hearted 
River:'* 

H°[^L"8l^f f^»^:0"t toward the uprooted trees and sloshmg backward In the 
current, Nick worked the plunging trout out of the weeds into the open river. 

For those few who might have forgotten how to classify an English 
sentence, the following defmitibris frbm Warriher's English Grammar and 
Composition are prbvided: 

1. A simple sentence has one main clause and no subordinate clauses. 

2. A compound sentence has two or more main clauses bat no subordinate clauses. 

3. A complex sentence has one main clause and one or more subbrdihate clauses. 

4: A compound-complex scritcnce cbhtaihs two or more main clauses and one or 
more subordinate clauses. 

While giving some kind of answer is the most important part of taking 
this test^ extraxrediL will be given to anyone who can also suppbrt his 
answer by telling exactly what structures the sentence contains. After making 
your decision, turn to "Analysis" on page 1 12. 

Satiy Bkifkhardi teaches ai Swtft Creek Middle School in Midlothian, Virgimw. 
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Language in Context: 
the Ghild^ the Critie^ and 
the Language of Literalure 



Barbara A. Lehman 



The iraditionai approach to literary criticism of children's books has 
followed the model of literary criticism for adult literature: focUs on literary 
elements of the work alone. Yet in the field of children's literature, that 
singular approach cin produce serious incorisistehcies, resulting in books 
iMi "enrapture the critics and leave children cold" (Kimmel, 1982' P- 38), 
The term *'children'5 literalureAVitself requires a fusion literaty tnerit 

and cMd appeal^ for lilcrzimc cannot he ihHdreris unless they claim it 
as theirs: Thus, child-centered literary criticism has evolved as a method 
to examine children's books on the basis of literary standards combined 
with a developmental understanding of the child reader (see Brett arid Huck, 



1 have chosen two books as exemplars Tor child-centered critical analysis 
in this article. (For further Jreatmehl of tWs topic,_set Lehman, 1986). 
One novel. The Si^n of the flf^avfr, reflects RotRiihild appeal and literary 
distinctLon. for it was both a "Children's Choices" select ion (the bibliography 
published annually in the Reading Teacher) and a Newbery honor book. 
The other book. The Wesiing Game, a recipient of both the Newbery medal 
the Bast dri Globe Horn Book fictibri award, was riot a "Children's 
Choices" selection. 

Matt's achievement of recogriitibri for accomplishing^ man's job develops 
the primary theme of The Sign of ihe &aver: "growing up;" Specifically, 
for_ this twelve-year-old boy in Eighteenth Cent^^^ Maine, it means 
responsibility for guarding a newly built log hou:;e alone and lea.^ning to 
sorvivein the wilderness in what amounts toa rite of passage from childhood 
to adulthood. He evolves from a boy who follows, while sbriletiriles reseritihg, 
his father's advice to be a yourig riiari capable of survivirig alone. The 
process is far frorii sriibbth. He quickly is reduced tb utter dependehce 
on ari bid Indian man and his scornful grahdson;_ Atteah. With Atleart, 
Matt's rite of passag(^ takes on added dimension. Will he be capable 
enough to earn the Indian's friendship? 

A second theme is portrayed through the relationships in the story. Matt 



Borhtira A. Lehman is ah assisidtU professor of etJuiaiiim ai The Ohio Si ate C^hiversfiy. AfansfieTtl Campus. 
wTirrc \he iVa\he\ VhilJren'y fii era lure, reajfng. fankuage cris. and unial siutltes nieihoJs. She receive J 
her tltH ioraie in educai ion from ihe University of \ 'ii-j(inia. 
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discovers how vital these are. hot only Tor combaling [oneliness and fear 
in the isolated wilderness, but also tor survival and passing his test of 
manhood. Without the aid of Atteaii_and his grandfather. Matt would 
have been helpless. IWlMU in_tarn,_though he at first resents Atteari's scorn, 
ebmes to a growing understanding of the Indian culture and finds his own 
Robinson Crusoe view of the white maris superiority fundamentally 
changed: 

A third theme, "child as herb," is established through the use of a central 
child character. The author conveys Lhe behavior, interest, and needs of 
a lypi^cal twelve-year-pid boy. In adtJLliou, a<i aits mostly are absent, especially 
Watt's parents. He is left on his awn, with only the aid of Attean, to 
solve his problems.by acquiring the wilderness arid domestic know-how 
that enables him to triumph in his rile of passage. |ri the end. Matt is 
rewarded with his father's words, ** *Ybu've done a grown man's job, 
son. . j'm right proud of you" '{p. 133). 

Symbols echo the themes in this novel: an inversion of the Robinson 
Crusoe story riiirrors the relationship beLweeaMatt and Attean, and Atteari's 
search for his mahjtou, or spirit, matches Matt's rite of passage. Figurative 
language is appToprLate_^tD the historical period, such as: "The sky was 
the color of his mother's pewter plale"(p. 127). Verbs are strong and vividly 
ponray action, while details supply clear, cbricrete images, most jnotably 
in description of the Indian viUage: "<:brie-shaped wjgwams," "rosy curls 
of steam," "their painted faces ghastly in the flickering jlght"(p: 78). Short, 
often incomplete seriterices abound and cojitribtite to the fairly rapid pace 
of the plot, which is set on tlie very first page. Matt's misadVeritures 
spmeumes are funny, but Jhe story d not need humor to carry it along. 
Rather, the tone is^suipenseful, and it concludes optimistically. 

Within the framework of a chrcnological plot, this novel is structured 
to^focus first on Matt'5 rite of passage as survival in i&olatLoB: Jt then 
shifts to highlight the friendship with Attean, while continuing to build 
the survival theme. Firially, Attean leaves, and Matt must once again 
confront his adequacy in living alone, Ih is tiine with winter approachirig. 
The entire stbry is centered syrnmetrically between the events bf Matt's 
father leaving and his jfimily returning, which completes the resblutiori. 

The WesUng Game 'xs subtitled rightly, "a puzzle riiystery,'Tor its primary 
theme js_ "illusion versus reality." Sarii Westing, an immigrant.who has 
become a millionaire industrialist, set-up the mystery. Jike a chess game: 
He builds an apartment house, called Sunset Towers, makes sure that the 
chosen players riibve into it, arid then (though presumably havi^ig died) 
invites therii all, as heirs, to a reading of his will: The will explairis the 
purpose of the game; ta discover who among the sixteen heirs has taken 
Westing's Jire. The_one_(^^^^ wins the game wtll iriherit the money. 

The players are grouped into eight pairs, and each pair receives a different 
set of clues. The will also contains a clUe for eyerybneL"lt is_not_ what 
you have, it's what you don't have that cburits"(p^36). So the game begins— 
but wait? That is riot really the game at all! The will contains another 
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clue to the real pUzzIe: "Some are not who ihey say they are, and some 
are not who they seem to be" (p. 39): Thus; if the reader think,4 he or 
she has solved the first mysiery, that person will be shocked to discover 
it js 2^n ilIusion,_ whifet& central mystery Unsolved. This is really 

a piizzle.aboul hidden identities, for, as the game reveals, each player has 
a secret aad tries to hide insecurities arid fears with foibles and prelcDsions: 
Rdationships formed by pairs of players are the key to solving the overt 
mystery. They ali must overcome their initiafsuspicicns In pooling, finally, 
their clues to discover the **answer/; Moreover, these relationships help 
the partners to drop their prelenslom with each other and to iecj)gnize 
their own true identities and their real goals in life. But who are Barney 
Nortljupj, Sandy McSovth^zs, and Sam Wemn^? They are three of the 
four ^:winds:Vof Windy Windkloppers (alias Sam Westing) personality And 
who is the fourth? Only Turtle Wexjer discovers that answer. 

Turtle, the "child as herb," is the one charactei with more than one 
dimension. She kicks people in the shin whadare to touch her precious 
braid. Hut she also is a stock market whlz; and she yearns to be loved. 
Turtle and three other youthful characters are the only ones without hidden 
persorialities because, a the adults, they still a iri the process of 
discovering their identities. 

The author cunningly builds the thenle of "iUusibn versus reality:\through 
every nuunce of style. The larigUa^e ^especially the use of alliteration and 
hyphenated adjectives) and the intentional overwriting help to conceal the 
real inysiery behind melodrama. The players are so unnerved by the apparerit 
niUrder of Sam Westing and their suspicions of each other that every action 
is overdramatized and iloridly described. The stereotyped characterizations 
add hurhor and alsacQnixibute to the theme that people are not who they 
first appear to be. In addition, word play lends hUmbr and creates double- 
takes, _ 

Symbols a r^ used to both reveal arid conceal. The name of the apartment 
building itself is symbolically deceiving and sets Ihe rnain theme on the 
first page. The leriams afSunset Towers^re an ethnic microcosm of America, 
arid Sam Westing is their -Uncle Sam:" Westing also is a master chess 
player, and his technique in chess provides hints ^bout his strategy in the 
Westing _game. While this book is laden with clues, most^of them turn 
out_to be illusions. In fact, like watching the riibvie, "The Sting." readers 
who think they have solved the game's puzzle will find that the **joke" 
is on tiem, as well. In the end, the reader also is a participant in the 
Westing game. 

The pace of the narrative is almost br_ealhtakingly rapid. The Use of 
exclainatibris, parenthetical as'.des, and short, incomplete sentences also 
erihapes the riielodrarnatic, slapstick style. The point of view is both 
omniscient and detached, it creates a sense of ironic distarice, though the 
reader identi/i^_ more with Turtle than any of the other characters. The 
OA'crajl tojie, then, is clever and very iroriic. The results are upbeat: everything 
ends happily for everyone. 
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The story is tightly structured, with smooth transitiojis. between chapters; 
The resolution is coriipkte; bat the title of the last chapter, "The End?'' 
and the fact that Turtle inherits bo;h Westing's money and position in 
the Westing Paper Products company and sits down to play a game of 
chess with her niece makes the reader wonder. Is that the last of the Westing 
game or could the cycle be repeated? 

Here are two books written for children, both of which have received 
critical acclaim from adults, but only We Si^n of Jhe. Beaver y^^^^ 
as a "Children's Ghoices'' selection.- What are the differences between these 
books? Do these differences provide any clues to child ppeal? 

First, of course, there are some thematic diflrrences between the books. 
The key theme in The Sign of the Beaver is "growing Up/- an important 
one in the lives of young readers. "IlUisibri versus reality'* is nonexistent. 
On the other hand, in The Westing Game, "illusion versus reality'Ms the 
primary theme, while "growing up'Vis minor. In both books_ a child is 
the protagonist, and relationships help the characters to resolve problems 

and attain goals: 

However, the differences between these books are more striking for style 
than substance, in the first place, style is more impbrtarit in Tlie ^Vesting 
Game than in The Sign of the Beaver. In fact, brie cauld alriilbst say that 
for Hie Westing Game style is substance. These books are both rapidly 
paced; they both contain symbolism; arid they employ similar sentence 
structures. Yet, the ujn predictability, the intentloriaL over writ i the 
stereotyped characterizations, and the omniscient, detached point of view 
all_ contribute to the ironic tone of The Wesiing Game and to the feeling 
that everyone (including the reader) is fair game to be "stung.** SJbari (1975) 
has suggested that irony belbrigs tb the realril of "experierice** arid 
disillusibrimerit, which impHes its iriapprbpriateriess for childhood, a time 
bf "iriri bee rice** arid hope. Orie you rig reader I ihterviewed; who was_ very 
enthusiastic about this book,^ said; "It was really well-45lanned:^ makes 
you think. T was always trying io figure it out:** But another young reader 
did not like the book, because there are "too many things going on... 
so many people. J don*t like to read a book and act like it*s a game arid 
figure out the right solution.** Fbr children whb have the cbgriitive ability 
to disengage themselves from the riarrative, who cari step back and realize 
what is happeriirig, TTie Westing Game may be great fun. But for many 
childreri who are not developmentally ready to read with such detachment, 
reading this book can be a frustrating experience. 

JxL contrast. The Sign of rh^ Beaver creates a strong, sympathetic 
identification with the protagonist through the third person, engaged pbirit 
of view, which offers the thoughts arid feelirigs bf the central child character. 
(Orie young reader I interviewed said, "Matt seeriis like Sjoriiebbdy I would 
know.*') The reader also gairis a feeling of beirij included in understanding 
where the story is headed (by providing prediction, devices siich as 
foreshadowing. and lead sentences.for chapters^ that preview the action): 
Predictability allows the child reader to bring and to create expectations 
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about the narrative. When these predictions are fuiniled, the reader may 
feelcontrol oyer the progression of the story, a state that is both comforting 
arid reassUririg. For the child reader, whose experience is less than an adult's 
arid to whorii immediate evehls and_ the world beyond often may seem 
but of his or her controh somc measure of predictability (without sacrificirtg 
suspenseXin the books that are read may be very importarit. 
. The implication for teachers is that either of these books riiay be 
appropriate /br jfie right r/7/7<://'<?/7. The irilportarit thing is to consider not 
only the commerits of adult critics but the voices of children, as well. 
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Sensitivity to Language 



M. Jerry Weiss 



Recently I heard a teacher describing her expcricriccs in a visit lb an 
inner city elementary school. While in a first grade class; .she a.ked the 
students to tell her the second line to this nursery rhyme: *Jack and Jill:" 

"The class looJked at me as if J were from Mars," said the visiting teacher, 
'^hey had no idea of this poem or most of the familiar fairy tales that 
my generation had heard when we were their age." 

This story has caused me to be very wary of assuming that today s children 
have the same literary experiential background that my own children have 
had. Many children, hot just inner city young people, have not been read 
to very much and do not have lots of books in their homes: For example, 
as 1 visit schools, 1 find that primary children enjoy going to the public 
library but rarely dn,_in fact, go because their parents have to take them 
siace the children need some means of transportation to get there. 

It seems to me that English teachers have, therefore, an especially great 
responsibility in the 1980-s. We must wprk to help students overcome the 
results of iheir liriguistical deprivation. In order to help young people (and 
I use this term to carry tlrrbugh young adults) to be sensitive to the nature 
and values of language, 1 have devised a series of activities to stimulate 
learning and thinking through involvement This article describes several 
of those actLvities designed to stimulate motivation and involvement, brie 
will note that the emphasis is not on right or wrorig ariswers; lariguage 
growth takes place through wariting to use words arid lb firid ways to 
communicate orie's thoughts through writteri br bral expressibri. 

The Vaiues of Words 

Have the students cbpy the Tollbwing eight words on a piece of paper: 

education courage 

family wealth 

health love 

freedbrii religion. 
Without ariy discussibri at all, rib explariatibri bf terms or examples, each 
studeril is tb rank order the list of words according lo_ the importance 
of each term as he/she -^ees it. The worJ that is marked #1 is the most 
impbrtant; the word that is #8 Is the least important. The students do 



/'rr»/<'.\.\rir al Jcrsvv Cii\ Siaiv CdIIv^i', Af. Jerr\_ ^H\\ is a JiHindvr ami 
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not have to explain the reasons for ibeir ordering of words as they did. 
. .After each student has completed this assignment, divide the students 
into groups of three or four to develop a consensus arid formulate a group 
ranking for the Words. Allow fifteeri or twenty minutes for this activity. 
The students rriay talk arid use ariy discussion or argumentation to help 
iri reachirig such a consensus. 

In this process si udenJLs .begin to explain what they think the words mean 
and how ihese word&AymboJize ideas; memories, values, experiences which 
c^usc them to rank them accordingly. Such an exchange of id^as is heljjful 
in jitimulating an understanding of the complex riaiure of language. As 
students share experiences, they begiri to see that a key word, such as 
one listed above, cari trigger a variety of knowledge and ideas that can 
be used for speakirig and writing activities 

The firial activity is to have each student write a summary of the 
experiences that tooi place that led to the formulation of a group list. 
Ln explaining the conclusion, ask each student to determine whether his/ 
her original list or the group list is a better rank order for these words 
and to explain the reason(s) for the choice. 

in Praise of Quotes 

At a later date, 1 take some of the terms listed above and show them 
used iri various quotations. 1 ask the students, to examine the quotations 
and lo express what they think these writers/speakers meant by the quotation 
being presented. Here are some examples: 

"Ffecdom cdhs|sts iri being able lb do anything that does not hurl anyone else." 
(Mallhius Claudius) 

"li is my cerlain conviciion ihai no man loses his freedom except through his 
imh ueiifcriess." (Gandhi) 

schools are not an educallbn. bul ihe means 
oi educalion." (Ralph Waldo Emerson) 

"Educalion consisls mainly in uhal ue have anlearned:"(Mark Twain) 

"Don'l try to marry an entire family or il may work oui ihat way:" (George Ade) 

"The family is a good inslilulion because il is uncongenial." (G: K: Chesterion) 

"A Family is a unil composed tiol only ofxhiidren but of men, women, an occasional 
animal; and the coriimdh cold." (Ogdeh Nash) 

"Wcallh hardens the heart faster than boiling water ah egg.'MLudwig Borne) 

"Weallh: Any income that i.s at least $100 more a year than the income oT one's 
u ire's sister's husband." (H. L. Mencken) 

"Love is I he wisdom of ihe fool and ihe folly of ihe wise." (Samuel Johnson) 

"l.ove doesn't grow on trees like apples in Eden- it's somethmg you have to make. 
And yoQ must use your imagihalibri id make it too. just like anything else. It's 
aii work, work." (Joyce Cary) 

"Cbiirage is rightly esteemed the first of iiuman qualities because it is the quality 
which guafahtees all bihers." ( Wirislori S, Churchill) 
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"Nothing but courage can guide !ife.**(Vauvenargues) 

"Reiigion is a man's tota' reaction upon life." (William James) 

•*You must make your own religion, and it is only what you make yourself which 
will be of any Use to you." (Mark Ruthcrrord) 

As students begin to analyze these quotations, they must also be able 
to iormulate their own ideas about the meaning of words arid the rieed 
to express abstract ideas in a way that others may gain understanding 
arid appreciatibri from therii. I then give students a Jist of other abstract 
terriis, arid sirigly or iri groups, they must choose one of the words and 
look in books of quotations to find expressions that bjest convey meaningful 
(comicaU poignanl.xonlroversial) ideas about the selected term. Some of 
the words I have used are Jruih, honor, Jusjice, rrustworth\\ loya1t\\ wisdom, 
peace, henujy, faUh\ immonaiU}\ pteasure. 

Rogue's Gallery 

I continue the study of words in literary units also. One of the most 
fasciriatirig experiences I encounter is relating word study and_lnterpretation 
iri a uriit bri mysiery arid suspense. I usually do the following activity close 
to the end of the unit_ 

As students have read and discussed many literary works, including all 
literary genres, they keep a vocabulary list of terms that we assbciate with 
mystery and suspense genres. I then pair studerits off, arid iri grbups of 
two they are to develop a collage based bri a vocabulary card they have 
drawn. Ori each card is brie of the words associated with mysteries. Each 
grbup is to keep kripwiedge of what is on that card a secretftoin all other 
studerits. Then by using freje-hand drawing, pictures and words and clippings 
from newspapers and rnagazines, each group is to fashion a collage that 
conveys the idea of the secret word; however, they may not use this word 
itself anywhere on the collage. They may use other words, sibgaris, quotes 
in newspapers, etc. On each vocabulary card is alsb a puriiber. As a group 
completes its collage, it places that riuriiber iri a cbrispicubus spot on the 
collage. 

The cbllage is then placed ori a bulletin hoard_ If the_ class consists of 
thirty studerits,^there will be fifteen different collages These collages become 
known as "Rogue's SaUery:" Here are some of the sample words that appear 
on the vocabulary cards to be converted into collages: (i) vtcttm; (2) evil; 
(S) jusJke; (Ay spy; (5) Mfer; (6) treacherous, {^^^^ scherhihg^ morhid\ 
(9) prisoner; (IO);wr>'; (I I) verdrcrA \2) ctues\ (13) defense^ {\A) prosecute\ 
{\S) dispose. 

After the cbllages are placed around the room,_eack student. tates a 
piece bf paper arid numbers from one to fifteen,. pJacirig a check mark 
by the number he/she has worJccd on Then the students go around the 
room to determine Jrom the pictures the single "mystery" word conveyed 
through^ach collage: All of the words used have been introduced iri literaiy 
works read or discussed in class; so they are already fariiiliar with the 
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words; The students are encouraged to note details very carefully and lb 
siady pictures and expressions that are used symbolically to convey the 
idea of the mystery word. 

Bef(3re checking for the right answers, each student chooses one response 
to a collage other than the one he/she has worked en and writes a brief 
paragraph explaining w6y the answer selected is "bound to be correct." 
Then the student writes a brief paragraph explaining why the brie he/she 
has.worked on is a good representation of the mystery word on the card 
assigned: These brief cornpositibris are effective ways for presenting 
argumentative writing and for iricludirig visual and literary Interpretive 
explanations. 

Once Upon a time 

The v/ords "once upon a time" are among the most meaningful in the 
English language for those who have been raised in a house of storytellers. 
It is our responsibility as language arts teachers to develop a new generation 
of storytellers. In this activitiy, the teacher assigris a small group of students 
a word or phrase and asks the would-be stbryteUers to write a story or 
prepare ari excitirig oral presentation on the origin of the phenomenon. 
Here are some sample words: (U (2) (3) breakdancing; (4) 

shadows: (5) inpnityx it) hrUfiarice; (7j genius; (S) rally; {9) rock and roll; 
{10J _mo//e'v: (11) /^^ dilly-daily; (13) diligence; {\A}J1ush; U5) 

penwucan the students may look up the meaning xjf the words; however, 
th£y must fabricate a tale of how that word or phrase came into being. 
All stories begin with "brice Upbri a tiriie."This activity can be an introduction 
to American folklbre arid the "tall tales" through which students become 
more fariiiliar with exaggerated explanatLons of ^'arious phenomena. The 
BFA/ Phoenix Film Series on American Folklore is an excellent series to 
accompany ^Jiis activity: In these filnis, ten folk herbes, iricludirig PaUl 
Bunyan, John Henry, GJooskap, and Johnny Appleseed, are the subjects 
often different artists. Each artist chbbses brie folk herb and illustrale5 
a tale about that herb. In a vbice-bver, a riarratbr tells the story with a 
tone that matches the mbbd, setting, and meaning of the specific folk hero: 
For exariiple, "Pecos Bill" is pbrtrayed in shades of Brown, and the narrator 
has a wonderful western iwang "Johnny Appieseed" is done in pastels, 
and the narrator.is gentle.. "Paui Bunyan" is depicted humbrbusly, arid 
the colors ^nd narrator are colorful and a bit beybrid belief Babe, the 
blue ox, is a shade of blue that dazzles the viewer's eyes. 

Another"once upon a time" project isjb review with students the classical 
fairy tales by the Brothers Gririirii and Hans Christian Andersen. Ask pairs 
of studerits to select brie story and to writer modern version based on 
that st^ory. They consider siLch questions as How do setting, 
characterizations, dialogue change from the original version? Arid Why 
are these changes suggested? 1 have shown studerits a Walt Disriey versibri 
of a fairy tale and asked them tb read the brigihal versibri. In practically 
every case the studerits preferred the brigirial tb the Disney version. 
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- There arc a riUmber of exceMerit resources for such a unit. For example 
James Stern has edited an excellent collection of TlurCompline Bro^^^^^^ 
GnmnK published in paperback by Pantheon. Naomi Lcwiji has ediied an 
edition o\ Ham Christian AinkrM\ns by Penguin 

Books: Virginia Hamilton has edited a unique coMection of American Black 
folktales, Thr People Could F1\\ published by Knopf. 

The Media Connection 

After-schdbl specials arid "The Readirig Rainbow" have been effective 
in advertisirig good reading materials for children of all ages. Television 
is here to stay, and by using medja-tie-iris 1_ have develop^^^ of study 
jri which medi^* p!«*y ^0 imporlaat part in stimalating reading, writing, 
and^oral language. 1 want the students to see the changes that are necessary 
io move a printed page into another medium, a process that is more complex 
than they probably reali/e. 

Students arc Usually aVfractcd to teJcvisibri arid the riibvies. I discuss 
with students the types of prograriis they erijby, arid we develop lists of 
prbgrariis that secrii to be the most popular. We then follaw this discus&Lon 
by developing criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of nredia pTesentat ions: 
It is one thLhg to view: a film ot television program; it is another to develop 
a discussion qt w rilten assignment based on the viewing of certain programs. 
Students need to watch and to transfer their observations ihtb wbrds. We 
consider such questions as Do Pictures really speak Ibuder thari words? 
How difficult is it tb convey to aribther persbri what brie has seen? How 
can brie irarisfer a viewirig experierice to another person who has never 
.seeri the program or filrii? 

MTI / Coronet Learning CoTporation of America and Beacon Films have 
outstajidmg catalogues of short films to use in conjunction with this 
assignment: 

I ask students to become familiar with terms used in niedia prbductibri: 
director, producer, screeriwriter, cbstumer, set desigrier, make-up artist, 
casting directar, cirienlatbgrapher^etc. I divide the class iritb five production 
cbrapariies arid give each a riariie: Twentieth Century Fox, Warner Brothers, 
MOM, RKO, and Columbia Pictures. Each companyl is to fmd a book 
or siory cr printed resource that it would like to transfer onto film. I 
let students choose.their own printed source material and come up with 
the means of making the transfer. They almost always choose well. Receritlj', 
for example, one group did a beautiful adaptatibri bf Rbbert Frost's "On 
Stopping by the Woods bri a Sribwy Everiirig." 

The actual adapted script is ribt the riiost iriipprtarit aspect of this proieci, 
hbwevef. \ warit the students to be able to explain the thought processes 
arid techniques that are necessary for raaking a meaningful transfer: The 
students must deraonstrate verhally, orally or in writing, these processes 
and the reasons for their decisions. 

This project requires listeninp ^ ^ vving, and reasbriirig skills. StUderits 
must have the ability to speak ai.. abbut the sburces, pririt and ribri- 




prim, in ordex^tafuirJl the assignments. When they do so, they aredeveldpirig 
liierary^nd jnedia criticism techniques and standards which will be useful 

^^^^''^^'^^^^^'^"^ written assignments of a more traditibhal natuxe. 

Although this is not a new idea or assignment, ! find it appropriate 
here to ask students to chbbse^a song lyric they enjoy aad to convey the 
essence of that lyric in prose. Then 1 asJc tiiem to expJain why they have 
selected the song thai they did and to explain the relationship of thj music 
to the lyric. 

At this tim^l introduce my own musical bias and acquaim students 
withLSongs from Broadway musicals. My first activity is to introduce songs 
oat of context of a particular story. From Cats, ! use "Memory" and "Gus: 
the Theatre Cat." From Lady in jfie Dark, 1 use "The Saga of Jenny:" 
From Companr, ! use "Another Hundred People." Ptoii^ ii«/p Nighi 
Music, I Use "Send in the Clowns." I sojnctiLmjes use different recordings 
bfthe same songs to show "style." Speaking, acting, singing, dancing, require 
".style" for an individual demonstrate a unique performance. The words 
are the same; the performance changes. 1 ask them. What sensitivities are 
required here? I have them compare the recordings of "Send in the Clowns" 
by Giynis Johns and Sarah Vaughari. then I ask. How would you explain 
the differences? 

Then I select brie musical play, such is FMdler on the Roof, and we 
read thrbugh the play and discuss the .relation of the songs to the story. 
Students discover there are 5ongs that describe settings, that describe 
characters, and that_mQve the plot along. This activity has stimulated many 
students to go to the theatre on their own and to see a prbfessibrial or 
community theatre production. 

Students are then asked to take sbrigs and lb try to convey the feelings 
and moods expressed in the sbrigs in a different medimn. They may use 
art, dance, phbtbgraphy, riiiriie, or_other devices of their own choosing. 
In today s classes I am gettin4g^^rnore_mttsicv^ideos than 1 care to see. However, 
they are originaj and the students are focusing on the language arid feelirigs 
of the songs to portray their new interpretations. 

Grand Finale 

These activities take tiri1e,J)Ut they db prbduce more invQlyed, literate, 
sensitive readers arid writers. These are not extr^ credit assignments: Writers 
becbnle rilbre iriipbrtant to-many students, and the students show a greater 
awareness bfthe techniques writers^ use to select the exact words to cbrivey 
an idea. AsJhey continue to read and to write, they become rilbre riiasterful 
in their communicating abilities. They ask thenlselves: What's iri a word? 
For my students the answers must cbrile from withiri as they come to see 
that a sensitivity to the nature arid values of language is essential in 
developing a more literate society. 
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Analysis of "Test for Teachers" 

_ If yoD have jdecided that the Hemingway sentence is cojinpound, 
compound-complex, or complex, congratulations, you're wrong! By giving 
a wrong answer, you have revealed some important things about your 
abilities. Most likely you are an avid reader who wiJI read anything eyeri 
something as dull as an article about classifying English sentences. Likewise, 
you probably have numerous interests and arc receptive to the latest leaching 
irinbvatibhs. Your willingness to give an answer that might be wrong shows 
your tremendous venturesome spirit that reveals you to be a person who 
is unafraid to express an unpopular opinion. If you have also supported 
your answer with further mistakes, you show yourself lo be one who will 
always finish a Job completely and hot Just halfway. 

if you gave the correct answer of ''simple" just as a guess, you are also 
a person with all the previously described abilities who is presently operating 
under the most ideal zodiac and biorhythm signs. Perhaps, you should 
consider buying a lottery ticket today! _ 

If you have failed to give an answer at all; yo^ probably are so creative 
thai you find it too mind-boggling to try to decipher any meaning out 
all of those definitions. While you also show a love for reading, you would 
probably spend your time more profitably writthg letters that Abby might 
print than tryihj lb uhderstarid any gra^ 

If you have given I he perfect answer that "this is a simple seatence because 
it only contains two particjpiaj4ihj-^ses that jnodify one 
independent cjausc," you are probably an English teacher who really knows 
traditional grammar: You most likely are a teacher who delights in torturing 
her students by having them continually analyze complex grammatical 
structures. Perhaps your favorite activity is to have students diagram 
sentences Even tho'jgh your students have supposedly studied cnglish 
grammar for years, you are appalled each year to rediscover Ihiit they 
know little and understand less anything that reJates to grammar. Each 
year^ therefore, you begin, again and resolve that yoa will indeed truly 
teach them this time io classify these structures. Yet, you always feel 
frustrated when students come up with such idiotic comments as *'that 
Hemingway sentence doesn't seem so simple to me!" 

P.S. Do you think Hemingway could classify his sentence correctly? 
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About Language Acquisition 



Elizabeth Ann Poe 



As pan of a Develapmeni of the English Language coarse rorjUriibrs 
and seniors at our high school, I teach a language acquisilibn unit. This 
unit is preceded by two units on general language. The first general unit 
includes a linguistic defiriitibri bf language,_ theories about the evolution 
bf language, and a description of how. the speec£ anatomy functions. The 
second general unit concerni linguistics and explains various approaches 
to describing and prescribing the grammar of the English language. We 
then look at ways individuals acquire the English language. The final unit 
involves the history of the English language. Although each unit is interesting 
and valuable in and of itself, it is the language acquisitibri unit that offers 
students an opportunity tb apply thebry to their own lives and to enrich 
the language develbpmerit bf children in iheir families and community: 
This unit takes about three of the_courseinuie_weeks: 

A week before we hegi^n sludyi^ng langaage acquisition, I make an interview 
assignraeat. Students are to arrange a time with their parents to question 
thejn about the students' own language develbpmerit. We discuss 
interviewing techniques, and I ask the studerits tb fill bUt two copies bf 
the following interview fbrnl: 

Form for Parent Interview 

I. Pre-iriterview Information 

I. List the children in your family according to their birth order, 
age differences, and sex. 

mmp Numher of Months Older 

^ or Younm Thm You ^^"^ 



2. What language br languages are spoken in your home? 

3. Do you remember anything about learning to talk? 



A rei eni iloi loral graJua.e from ijw Vniversii v of Co/oraJo, u fwrc she siudwJ with Rmh ( hhV. Ht'iii 
Poe WQihes English ai Arvatta i^'i'si Xehioir Hij^h School Jefferson County. Coformlo. She is t(V-v\fiior 
of a VoTumnfor The ALAS Review and a mvmhVr of ihe A LA N Boar J 
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li. Interview Queslibris for Parerils 

\. What are your Tirsi recoiled ions of my speech developmerit? 

2. What were my first words? 

3. How old was I when I spoke them? 

4. Did I have any problems with my ears? If so. what? 

5. bid I play with children who were older than I was? Who? 

6. What sort of things were done that helped my language 
de\-' oprherit? 

7. Who did these with me? 

8. Did 1 talk much once 1 learned to talk? 

9: Do you remember anything 1 said that you thought was funny? 
Stressing tha4 all questions may not be answerable for everyone, I suggest 
the students take notes on the first copy of the forin while talking to their 
parents or someone knowledgeable about their language development. The 
students then carefully transcribe these notes and expand them into complete 
answers on the second copy; The day the interview forms are collected 
marks the beginning of the unit. 

... We begin by discussing students' reactions io the assignment. Most 
students say they eryoyed talking with their parents and learning what it 
was like when they were learning to talk. Some describe extended dinner 
cdhversatibris about childhood incidents; others mention perusing baby 
bbc^ks with their parents. Man^feei they gained insight into who arid what 
facilitated their speech deveJopment: 

We return to the topic of factors which facilitate language development 
after we spend several days discussirig theories of language acquisition 
espoused by linguists like Nbarii Chomsky and psychologists Jjk^^ B: F. 
Skinner. I emphasize that, while the complex process of Jangaage acquisition 
IS biologically based, it is strongly.dependent upon environment and that 
social mteractibri is a crucial coni|ionent of that environment. Exanlinirig 
social interactjons that should occur during various stages of language 
development from birth to five years is the next part of tlieuriit. 

Whiie describing language behavior characteristics of various 
developmental stages, I suggest ways to provide an environment designed 
to stimulate laftjuage develbpriierit. I stress talking, singing, and reading 
to children of all ages. We explore waysto talk to children so that standard 
Usage arid prbriunciation are modeled; vocabulary and concepts are 
expanded, and self-expression and creativity are encouraged. We talk about 
the positive role teenagers can play in helping their brothers, sisters, nieces, 
nephews, or children they may babysit or wbrk with in day-care centers 
acquire language. 

We also discuss ways that they, the parents of the future, can provide 
stimulatirig erivirbnments for their own children: Many students see 
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television as pijrt of an environment that encourages language development: 
We take a critical look at television watching, arid the lack of o{iportunity 
for social interaction with it becomes apparent. This is a delicate topic 
with a class of avid TV watchers, and it generates Jively di&cassion. Several 
siudehts Usually want to explore this topic further for extra credit, arid 
I suggest resources lor them. Reading to children is another topic we discuss. 
Most students have vividjnemories of grandparents, parents, or siblings 
readmg to thero^teJling them stories, and answering their questibhs about 
the yiories\characters or situations. This isahothertopicthat usually interests 
students and that several may wish to explore bri their own. Again. I sug^;est 
resources and encourage sharing their findirigs with the rest of the class:" 

I extend the VOpic of oral language acquisitioji to acquisition of the skills 
of reading arid writing, explaining that mastery of oral language is the 
basis for all language-related slcills My hope is that students will provide 
rich language c\f5eriences^ for their own children at honle arid support 
educational seuings that use a whole language approach. 

T^ give.students experii-nce planning activities designed to encourage 
bngaage development, an oppbrtUriity tb talk with prj^schQalers. and a 
chance to observe childreri at varibus stages of Language acquisition, the 
next part of the program is a class project involving real children. 1 begin 
thi.s project by asking class members if they would like to have childreri 
cbrtle into bur class so they can observe their speech behavior. Students 
have always been enthusiast^ about this idea, and they hUrry tb volunteer 
their. brQlhcrs. listers, nieces, nephews, heighbbrs, and riibthersVday care 
groups as participants. I volunteer rtly bwri twin preschoolers and ask other 

iacuity members to bring their children if necessary. 

Once we have determine<l _hbw many child_ren wilJ becoming, we organize 
a small group foreach child. Two to four rnem hers pergroupseems optimum. 
Each group chbbses a leader and. makes plans. The planning begiris by 
the students learning ^11 lhey_can_ about the child before he or she cbmes 
so they can understand the context of the child's larigUage develbprnent 
and arrange appropriate activities such as readirig tb the child, going on 
a wa[k around school, playing a gariie, drawirig on the chalkboard^ and 
sharing refreshments. Group riieriibers must gather the necessary materials 
and arrange for the child tb be brbught to school: Because they are allowed 
to leave the classrobm for this project, each group must find a place for 
the bbservatibri and indicate where it will be. The library, student center, 
lobby, small gymnasium, and vacant classrooms have beeri successful 
locations. 

I give each studeni the following observatibri form the day before, so 
he or she will know what to observe; 
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Language Acquisition Observatidn Form 

I. General Iriformatidri about Child Observed 

Name . Age Sex 

Relationship to the leader of your group - 

Does he or she have older or younger siblings? . ~ ' " 

if yes: how much older or younger are ihey? 

Has the child had much experience with other children? 

If yes, has his or her experience been with siblings? 

With children at a jpreschbbi or play group? ------ 

With friends? - - - — — With others? 

\\. Description of Observation Activity 

Name of group leader - . 

Names of grdUp members 



Planning: 

Activity or artivitip<; _ — 

Materials needed 

L.bcatibh . . . 

Necessary changes in jplans - - ----- - 

Group Involvement: 

Describe your specific interaction with the child. 

Describe the interactions among the ^ lild arid other nieriibers of your 
l*"dUp. 

111. Observation 

General Behavior: 

Row did the chiJd react lo the situation, i;e: the new place, so many 
people, the activities, the food? 

Speech Behavior: 

Did the child exhibit any of the speech characteristics generally 
associated with children this age? [f yes, please give examples. 

If no, please give examples of the characteristics you expected to 
find with a child this age. 

Did the child make any logical errors? . ^ If yes, what were 

they? : - 

in 
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Did the child use prbridrris? Please give examples. 

Whai percentage of ihe lime did the child speak in complete 
sentences? — _ ..■ — - - 

What percentage of the lime was his or her speech inielligible? 

Was the child able to give his of her full name? 

Age? Address? . _ ■ 

Did he or she ask any questions? - - - 

If so, what types were they*^ 

Did the child display any imaginary ase of language? ~ " - 
Please give examples: 

if the child told any stories or recited any nursery rhymes i^i poems, 
please describe them and the way the child spoke them. 

What else did ybu observe about the child's speech? 

Please evaluate this project. 

Gn the day ihe children xomc, groap members take turns inleraclang 
with the child and observing others as they interact with him or her The 
observers take notes as they watch. These notes are written Up into a repbrl 
to be turned in the next day. This report describes the student's observations 
about the child s speech, the types of inleractiohs group members had With 
the child, possible reasons for the child^ speech behavior during the aclivity, 
and influences in the child's life which may have affected his or her language 
acquisilion. The members of each grotip jneet the following day to compare 
theirobservajions. after which the class as a whole discusses the project. 

The next day, the following letter Is on the board when students enter 
the classroom: 

Dear Develbpmerit Student, 

My husband arid I are expecting a child iri June. We understand 
ybu have studied language acquisition in your English class. Could 
ybu pkase tell iisjahout the major factors that influence a child's 
language development and make suggestions about what we can 
do as parents to stimulate and facilitate our child's speech? 

Thanks for your advice, 
Mr. & Mrs. Speaks 

Studerits then answer, applying their newly acq^uired expertise about the 
topic. Their replies to the Speaks' letter, which rriost of the students have 
corj-ectly guessed to be fictitiaus, become the basis forthe unit's culminating 
activity,^ formal essay in which they analyze the major factors that influence 
language acquisition and discuss how/ they cart apply them when working 
with children. 

The language acquisitibri Uriit is popular with studerits because they are 
able lb draw Upon their own childhood experiences and apjjly their studies 
tb real children. 1 like this unit because I sense it has implications not 
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^^^y.l^^^^y immediate students, who gain an appreciation for and 
nnderstanding of the complexities of language devc' jpnient, but^lso for 
children they may influence as parents or in other capacities It inay affect 
these children next Saturday night, aext year, or in the next decade; and 
it just might help them develop language skills that lead to a love for 
readings writing, and leariiiiig,\^ And I can look forward to teaching the 
^¥onderfully verbal children of my students! 
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Wrifing a Linguistic Autobiography 



Mark A. Christiansen 



Qf all the components in the English ciirrieulurri, undoubtedly lang 
study is the least liked. The reason lor this dislike presumably is that for 
many students a language lesson involves compleling ledioas workbook 
exercises. Fortunately, some years ago 1 stumbled upon a composition/ 
language activity to which my students have responded with a generous 
portion pr_^thusiasm: They, tell me that in writing their own linguistic 
autobiography ihey have come to know themselves better arid to uriderstand 
how their language has developed. 

Basicaliy, the assignment involves studelits; describing their own language 
or idiolect, noting the forces that have influenced it. la this wayllhey show 
the relatioriship between their backgro ind ajad. their lar^guage with its 
particular lexicon, pronunciation, and grammatical structures. In gathering 
the data to write this kind of^per^ srude some of the followirig 

elements, citing specific examples of support. 

Family Background 

What is your racial or ethnic backgrburid? 

To what extent have members of your immediate family affected your 
language? Reriiember that your mother was probably your first English 
teacher. 

Have any elderly relatives influenced your language growth? How? 

lioes anyone among your relatives speak a fbreigR language? As a result, 
have you looked upon the English j?iriguage differently? 

What is your father's bccupatibii? Are there specific words associated 
with his job? Fbr example, an electrician works with a fuse box, volts, 
arid ariiperes. 

What is your mother's occupation? Are there words she uses in cbnjUrictibri 
with her job that you have learned? 

Are there terms you have learned from atteridirig church (e.g., Euchanst, 
horn again, genufTect)! 

Leisure Time Activities 

What is ybjr favorite hobby/sport? Are there words associated with it 
that you have learned? 



^fark 4. Chrisiignscn. a professor ofKnglish li^t anon at the Universiiy of Tennessee, has laughi Engfish 
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How nrxich recreational reading do yoa do? Has your vocabuiary been 
expanded because of this reading? 

Have you traveled much? When you have been away from home, have 
any people ever called attention to certain expressions use? Have 
people ever made fun of your dialect? If so, how did their cajoling make 
you feel? 

Have your teenage frieads had_^ri>L effect i)n your pronunciation or 
vocabuJary? Do you use much teenage jargon? Are there certain idioms 
that you use with your friends that you do not use with your parents? 

Do you belong to any social club(s)? Are there expressions peculiar to 
that group that yoil have added to your lexicon? 

Do you work after school or during the summer? Has your vocabulary 
been afTected as a result of this employment? 

Formal Educatibh 

What is your favorite subject(s) in school? Have you encountered any 
new words from studying this subject? For example, in biology you may 
have learned Paramecium^ algd^e^ and chtoraphyll. 

Have you studied a foreign language? Do you use any terms frorn that 
language? 

Do you engage in aaextracurricular activity at school? Is there a special 
vocabulary associated with it? 

Have you made any attempt to change your grammatical constructions 
or usage? If so, what specifically have you altered? 

When you speak, are you conscious of using certp.iri gestures, facial 
grimaces, arid vocal iriflectibris? If so, how do they support what you 

say? 

Do you have more difficulty expressing yourself in writing than in 
speaking? If so, why? 

What is your present attitude toward your idiolect? Are you satisfied 
with your pronunciation and enunciation? Does the job you would like 
to hold necessitate ydUr niakirig arty riibdificatibris? 

Residence 

To what extent has the urban, suburban, or rural area in which you 
live aflected your idiolect? 

Do you watclr much television? Have you adopted certain expressions 
used by your favorite TV performer? 

Have you moved from orte residertce to another? If so. How have the 
neighborhoods been differerit? Has the neighborhood in which you now 
live affected your idiolect? 

Does your family subscribe to a daily newspaper and/or magazines? If 
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so, what are the parts you like to read? 

Does your speech reflect the dialect spoken in the biographical a^^^ 
of the country where you live? In your particular socio-economic stratum? 

As secondary schooJ teachers use this exercise in their classes, they will 
notice that their studeats are playing the part of a linguist. Students analyze 
their idiolect, coiiect data, question assumptions about their speech and 
writing, define key terms, categorize similarities, arid riiake cbhclusibris based 
on their findings. Th^y are not irivestigatirig some abstract element of 
language, but rather they arc observing their own communicating medium 
that helps to riiake them the human beings that they arei They are examining 
their own phonology, grammar, usage, syntax ^nd dialect: As linguists, 
they are, through inquiry, acquiring knowledge about language— their 
language. Jn so doing, they may come to regard their language with greater 
esteem. They may even sense the humanizing dimerisibri that lariguage plays 
in their Uves. 
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Learning Eiiglisll 
with a Foreign Accent 

Elyse Eidman-Aadahl 



For an English teacher it is quite naturally depre^^^^ 
student mauthed the seritimerit, or if well-rne^ning acquaintances did not 
volunteer the comment so frequently and earnestly, perhaps it would be 
easier to be^r. But the„truth is that we hear it all too often from friends 
and students, in the popular press and at professional conferences. "I never 
really understood English until 1 took a foreign language," people say. 
"Why do you think that is?" We resist the temptatibri to blame the victim 
or to blame ourselves. Perhaps we recall that we, tod, never really understood 
the subj^Jrictiye or coriditibrial until, stammering in Spanish c.ass, we were 
required Xo feeh with some sort of Jinguistic intuition, that spinning out 
of a hypothetical thread that the choice of a verb implied, a feeling distinct 
from the hedgy, indirectness of our English conglomeration of "mays" arid 
"mights." 

We cannot, of course, count on bur students' successes in foreign language 
class to teach thenl about Eriglish. Too few enroll, not all suLccced^ not 
all tfansfer their knowledge to bur English cJassjooms; Teaching about 
the Eriglish language is, and should be^ our joh. However, we can remind 
burselves bf the virtue of co^trastLveexamplesi examples drawn from other 
languages, when we teach^our students at^ut their own. And we can illustrate 
that language is an intimate of culture through a crbss-cUltUral apprbach 
to language study. 

Language as a taken-for-Graiited System 

Time in any Eriglish class is meant to b^ devoied to heiping students 
achieve greater fluency and competency in English^ A language program, 
hbwever, shbuld go beyond^mply expanding and reinforcing the student's 
linguistic rjepertoirtto-developing concepts appropriate to the understaridirig 
of language itself, and this goal has never been more irilpbrtarit thari now. 
Each of as is surrounded daily by competing iriterests,_captured in language 
and image, and disseminated thrbUgh riiass media. Few of us live within 
the restricted codes bf the folk cbrrimuhity where the langtiage we speak 
arid write i^a trarisparerit record of the consensual rhojes of our community; 
rather, we find ourselves moving among spheres of influence where language 
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is both tool and weapon. Learning about the English language is more 
a question, as Humpty Dumpty commented to Alice, of "which is to be 
the master— that's aH." 

Linguists phd anthropologists, particularly Franz Boas, Edward Sapir, 
arid Benjamin^ Lee„ Wharf, have argued that Language is a tblal systein, 
one that rcaches.into the conceptual realm of the speaker arid through 
ttai ta the world view of culture.' American anthropologists recoxduig 
and analyzing American Indian larijuajes realized th?L these rapidly 
disappearing languages imposed a radically different 5tnxture on speech, 
one which seemed to force the language u^er into a ne>v epistimolo^y, 
a different world view. Following Ihe linguist Saussure, they turned their 
atteritiori to language as "a foj-nLand not a substance "2; in other words, 
tjiey saw language not a^an assemblage of items— notably words— with 
fixed jT.eani^^^ but as a structure which mediates an 

individual^ relationship to realUy. In fact, they would argue thatJanguage 
pravides each of us with the category system and modes of operation between 

categories which create, coristrairi, arid .^hape perceptioju 

But how can bur studerits, without extended, experience in another 
linguistic culture, uriderstand how Janguage and culture are interrelated? 
By exariiin'rig the taken-for-grantedxiess of their own language, by seeirig 
its systematic nature^ exploring its history, all in contrast to other patterns 
of linguistic experience; In short, we must offer theril lariguage study which 
is_crossrCulturai. This is not to suggest that we _becQme foreign Janguage 
teachers, merely that we teach studerits about Englii.. by_ illustrating Its 
particular qualities as a lariguage system coririected to Jiistorical and cultural 
circumstances, to illustrate both what JEnglisJiis and whM it is not. In 
an btherwi.se typical language study jonit; students can research another 
language arid bringthat research to bear on aspects of their own linguistic 
culture. Consider what thinking can be sparked by a quick study bi Japariese. 
Japanese as a Foreign Accent 

±mgmg^ fwmi1its. Japanese cbriirasts radically with English and_ bears 
no relationship to Engli.sh or ariy of its rieighbbrs. While^ English is arguably 
the most widespread lingUage in the world, iL is^lso a member of the 
most widespread fariiily of languages-^lndo-European. Over areas as broad 
as Europe, North and South .Amcrica,^ Iran, Afghanistan, parts of Asia 
and India, the conimon_languages share phonetic similarities, mbrpHeriies 
and basic structural properties. But Japanese, perhaps a merivber of the 
much smaller Altaic family of languages, has rib near relative. Similarities 
or differences in vocabulary betweeri Japariese and Irido-European languages 
peg the familial difference. 
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English 


French 


banish 


Dutch 


Japanese 


one 


Uh 


eri 


een 


ichi 


two 


^eux 


to 


twee 


ni 


three 


trois 


ire 


drie 


san 


four 


quatre 


Fire 


vier 


shi 


live 


cinq 


fern 


Vljf 


go 


six _ 


six 


seks 


zcs 


roka 


seven 


sept 


syv 


zeven 


shichi 


eight 


huit 


otte 


acht 


haL'hi 


nine 


heiif 


rii 


hcgeh 


ku 


ten 


dix 


ti 


tieh 





A. comparison of nambet vi^cahalary illustrates the famiiy reiationship 
between Indo-Earopean iangaages even as it highlights that Japanese is 
no sibling. 

Students who understand language families, both widespread arid harrow 
families, can begin to speculate about possible effects. The similarity of 
Lhdo-Eurbpeah lahguages gives ah added boost in learning other Indo- 
European second languages bx in hluffing through foreign conlacls. The 
Japajnese^howevej^ are^ very mac tisolatedhy their Jangaage: Th 
of Japanese makes foreign Janguage learning difficult for them— more 
difficult, the Japanese believe, than it is for Westerners. As a member of 
the "modern world community," Japan must establish close ties with the 
United States, Australia, and Europe, all of which share English as a 
diplomatic and ^business lahguage ahd have native lahguages which are 
closely related. How might this affect social and educational policy and 

practice inihese countrLes? 

. J^areign borrowh^^The uniqueness of Japanese is attributahJelo Japan's 
isolation As an island nation having little contact with foreigners^ Japan 
developed into a relatively homogenous nation: racially, culturally, 
linguistically^ At crucial points in its history, Japan rejected foreign 
irifluences, closed its ports, and asserted its own individuality. Even today 
it is virtually impossible to become a Japanese citizen — even for the Koreans 
or Chinese residents who have lived there all their lives. E_nglish; by contrast, 
develop^ed on an island wiiich opened Jtself to_ neighbors and has ieen 
buffeted by international forces of change throughout its history. English, 
because of its foreign borrowings; incredible array of dialects, many of 
which broke off into separate languages; arid its insinuation into most areas 
of the world, stands in sharp contrast to Japanese. _ 

Yet, cross-cultural contacts have left their marks bri Japanese. Their 
writing system is Chinese in origin, and an increasing Jiumber of foreign 
loan words are crcating^ a typeL of pidgirL Japanese. Similar lo 
borrowings, Japanese borrowings riiflect prestige factors, as in the high 
status attached to Chinese borrowings in areas of philosophy or intellectual 
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discdiirse. arid they reflect scientific, business, or comineLCiai factors, as 
in Ihe many borrowings from EagJish duriag the Twentieth Century. A 
Jiigriincant number of English loaa words in Japanese refer to popular 
culture, consumer goods, upwardly mobile lifestyles, and other assbciatibris 
wHfi "Westernization:" 



A Sampling of English Loanwords 

^PPu.* up; but taking a meaning more like "to improve" as 

in to "up one's appearance" or to **up one s lifestyle." 

Besutd-teh: best ten; as American popular culture is our ubiquitous 

export, so is the "top ten." 

Ccttsp: get two; along with baseball, Japanese fans adbpied this 

chant urging their team to gb for a dbuble play. 

Happi-erido: happy eridirig; the pbpUlarity of American movies during 
the bccupatibri made this expression a natural: 

Roitiahsu-Gure: romance grey; this is what attractive men get in their 
hair as they grow distinguished with age. 



^^^^£nls can understand the situation as cbmparable to Erigiish, which 
retained a basic Anglo-Saxon structure arid vocabulary bf cbrrimbn jiounsi 
verbs, and functiort words ^:veri as it embellished itself through mamjiiOth 
French, Latiri, Greek, and immigrant borrowings. A study of language 
families and vocabulary can illustrate patterns of cultural identity and 
cultural contact which have left their traces in a language^ historical 

deveioprtierii _ _ 

The Japanesejjeople have a strong sense of their uriiqueriess whichexterids 
to their beliefs about their language. Many believe that brie riiust be born 
Japanese to truly have a feel for it, that is, that race, culture, and language 
arfiDnc. For example, they Use twb separate terms for Japanese and Japanese 
language study: the Japanese that foreicners leamand speak is "Nihongo," 
vS'hile the Japanese learned and spoken by natives is "KoJcugo:" The two 
conceptual realms are distinct; regardless of her fluency or length of 
residence, £L foreigner can never spealc "Kokugo." A prominem Japariese 
psycliojogist,- Doi Taiceo. has even developed an analysis of Japariese 
"national character" based on words/cbricepts whjch appear iri Japanese 
but in no other language.^ But rriariy forcigriers do learn Japanese, and 
excelierit t raiislatibris of Japariese literature have appeared in English.^ Like 
all languages, Japanese is systematic, and, ihereCore, learnable: However, 
there are instances where knowledge of Japanese culture is indispensable 
Tor proper language use. 

Coiltrastihg Systems: Phonemic, Syntactic, Semantic 

i:^*^'*^^' I^^s^ Americans caii take pot-shbts at the Japanese 
pronunciation of English words; in fact, a rccehl commercial spoofed an 
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Americaa who co"Id riot pronounce 'ifazu" and a Japanese who could 
not pronounce "CheyrbJet j^is commerciai leads atudents, of course, to 
phoneme systems fii-st line of sense-making in ariy latiguage. Natives 
are taught to hearlheirUi^gy^gg'^ phonemes as riieariiriguriitsarid to relegate 
other sounds <?itberio accent differerices or to noise arid ribriscrise. In fact, 
there is eviderice ^^^^ babjes begin tb babble in their language's phonemic 
system long before they b^gin to mouth words. 

Students C5n contemplate the queslidn of the Japanese and his difficulty 
wiib thefriglish arid "I:" In Japanese, there is no distinction between 
these sounds. Both are pj.Qj^Qyjjj,ed ^jt^ the tangue in an "I" pbsitibn, 
but slightly back froin front of the mouth. To make these sburids iri 
English, the J^p3S^^_^^^tive speaker must learri tb hear the differerice arid 
tb uriderstand the meanirig of the differerice. Whbrf has argued that the 
basic structuririg of soufjjj through a phorieme system "anesthetizes'' the 
speaker to other ghonethic rclationships niaking it difficult. literally to hear 
the phonemic differences of another iongue; jf this is true. In what other 
ways might learning our jigtive tongue "anesthetize" us? 

Students can experience the Japancse^peaker's difficulty by 4isteriirig 
to recordings of J^P^^es^ speech. Unlike the rbmarice larijuages, Japanese 
offers riocbgiiates or ne^j. relations tb capture his ear. Japariese phonemes 
fibw by the: English car ari uribrbkeri strearii. Whereas English speakers 
accent syliLables heavily, [apa^gse speakers use Jittle force in accenting 
sy llables,spiaking '^^ a "Steady staccato stream; Stadents wiii leel tKe difficulty 
of even_kncwirg vvhere ^ords start and stop: How different, then, must 
poetry and song sbuhd without the rat-a-tat-tat of English artillery-like 
accent patterns: flow ^ornpletely we are accustomed to the rhythrii arid 
sounds af our native tongues. 

Syntax: The Japanese syntactical syst^sm is also quite differerit than 
English. Studerits nught study hbw Eriglish gradually came to lose most 
bf its infleciibris and by necessity invest meaning iri ward order: .Modern 
roiriance languages retairj ^ few more inflections, such as gender for nouns 
and adjectives, hut still rely on word. order. Japanese invests much of its 
meaning in syllables* floating morphemes, which are called "particles" or 
''post-positions." In contrast tb "pre-positioris," br morphemes which 
precede the word, post-positibris tag albrig afterwards. The particle "ka" 
at the end of a se^^jence indicates a question. The particles "wa" or "ga" 
indicate a theriie anc^ a subject, carryirig roughly the sense of "as for X 
this is what 1 would say ^bout it." As the examples illustrate, sentence 
structure is radically different: 
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Japanese sentence structure 

Kofflodo j^d tdmodachi no inu ni miza o yaru: 

child subject of friend possessor dog indirect water direct gives 
verb ^-yaru" bf object object 

(The child gives water to her friend's dog.) 
The par:ic/es. though noi normafiy undertmed or uaricized. are markers which 
indii'dte the syniax of the sentence. I/fustrated here are suh/ech possessive. 7G. 
_ ^nt/.DO markers. - 

This is in cantrast to even such a di&tanl language as Chinese. Because 
the rules bf Chinese word order are so similar to English. Chinese speakers-- 
for example, the _niany_ehinese brought to the United States to work on 
the wesjward expansions of our railroads-^cbUld biegiri to coitimunicate 
efrectiveJy with English speakers as soon as they could learn sirnpJe Ejaglish 
vQcabolary. Plucking Enjiish words into Chinese sentences created a simple, 
but communicative, jjidgiri English. :: 

Semmttcs/Soctotmgim^^ S. I. Hayakawa pioneered American interest 
in semanlics, the study of words as socially constituted symbols. Recently, 
socibHriguistics has developed^s ^ specialty within linguistics concerned 
with language Aise_^ in its sodal cont Japanese offers ah interesting 
comparison witK English in these two areas as well. ^ 
„ To a far greater degree than English, Japanese codifies socialarrahgements 
and relationships in language. English speakers are used. to_adopting ievels 
of politeness and intimacy for different speakers— avoiding slang in a job 
interv|ew, using careful euphemisms withJ^J5nt Matilda, developing a private 
language with. a spouse. Japane^^^^ however, offers the speaker a range bf 
exacting lihguisUc fojms to convey deference and exhibit social structures 
through speech patterjis. 

Japanese 5^erbs and adjectives can be Used in plain sty le or polite .style; 
Farther style distinctions affecting ribt only verbs but othcr^arts of speech 
and vocabulary create hbhbrific br respect styles known as "keigo'' and 
allow the speaker to show deference to_soineone of higher status when 
either addressing that person or speaking about that person. These levels 
offer the speaker several_ways of_^saymg the same thing: for example, "to 
say" is "yu" (neutral), "mosu" (polite), or "bssharu" (highly respectrulj. 
A^r^gards jevels of politeness, one really dbes heed to understand the 
complex^vertical relationship in Japahese society to speak appropriately. 
For example, Japahese women use more honorincs than men reflecting 
the relative status pbsitibhs sbciety_accordithem^^ can speak with 

Confidence about feminine language and masculine language. 

Am^rjcah scholars have. been interested in iheir own versibhs bf "level 
of politeness.': The question_ of gendered language applies to English as 
Well: do women have characteristic speech patterns distinct from men? If 
so, how are they learned and used, ahd what is the effect of their violation 
or absence? And if lahgUage cblbrs thought, do masculine and feminine 
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speech patterns affect J>erceptio 

American students bristle at the thought of adopting humbling language 
in the jjresehce of a hi^h status individual— failing to recall that Americ^ 
carefully adjust their5peech patterns to thcjLOcial situatm 
the systems^arc dislincl in lhe degree of codification and formality accorded 
the.praclice Again we can only speculate on the cultural effects of such 
language differences. Some argue that the Japanese system is too 
constricting, like an old shoe grown tod tight, for the free wheeling social 
pace accompanying moderriizatiori. The clarity with which the language 
user can perceive the difiereritial status accorded to women, for example; 
concerns o•^c^s. Yet some argue that the explicjlness of the iiystem puts 
the Japanese at greater ease among themselves, that t he levels of politeness 
are second nature to them and serve as a comforting social foundation 
during a period of rapid social change. 

Formidabie Obstacle: the Japanese Writing Systetn 

And finally we come to the Japanese writing system. The Japanese did 
not develop an indigenous writing system. They borrowed from the Chinese 
their system of ideograms, or figures which stand for a single word,_calJed 
"kariji,*' Despite the assumplion i)y many I Wcstertiers, for example Ezra 
Pound,^ that Chinese ideograms "picture" an idea, that is not the case any 
more tlsan our letter "A ' pictures a ram's head turned upside down. These 
pictures form the history of the ideograms and the letter "A," but they 
are no longer recognized by anyone but the most specialized scholar. 

Chinese idcbgrams are beautiful. They turn writing into art, and 
calligraphy is p^acticed^as written art by Japanese at all levels of society: 
A haiku written in calligraphy is a poem and a_ painting; Japanese brush 
pajriting and caUigraphy are first cousins is a catch: the 

Japanese must Icani thousands of these individual characters. The school 
curriculum, for example, prescribes that 88J must be learned by the end 
of elementary school and 1,850 by the end of high school. Some kanji 
have as many as two dozen strokes to them. In addition, most kariji can 
be prcmburiced more than brie way. But that is brily the begiririirig of the 
difficulties. 

Sirice Japanese arid Chiiiese are not cJosely related, the JE'hlnese kanjI 
were not sufficient for transcribing spoken Japanese: To fill in the gaps, 
thr Japanese invented two separate groups of syllabic scripts known as 
kana: hirangana and katakana. These characters, contrary tb kanji, stand 
for sounds, not words or ideas. Each set bf characters numbers fbrtyreight, 
more characters than the English alphabet, arid is writteri iri a different 
style. The cursive and flbwirig hirariga are usually combined with Chinese 
characters to write Japanese words. Foreign loanwords are_usually written 
iri the arigular katakana; therefore foreign words {ook foreign: 

The educational system,_definitlons of literacy, categories of writing and 
art are all affected by the difficulty of the writing system. As one concrete 
example of a specific effect, consider the difficulties bf creating a cbmputer 
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or a word processor for a language wi several thousand kanji, and forty- 
eight hiragana and katakana characters. The difficulties Japanese computer 
firms face iiiostrate the powerful stamp of language on all a society's 
endeavors. 5 

Questions for the Class to Expidre 

: Naturally, a thorough study of any foreign language requires more^ lime 
than ah English teacher would Hkely want to selective 
contrast cro&5-!CuJLural language activities can sharpen students' inquiry into 
their _own language: A language survey can suggest a host of open-ended, 
thought-provoking questions which enhance any language study unit: 

• How do languages reflect, refract, or shape cUltUre? 

• How does language strUctUre perception? 

• How can facts of language influence history even as history determines 
language? 

• And finally, what are some of the systematic, yet infiniteiy creative 
options people pursue in creating language? 

All of these questions can be debated in the English classroom with foreign 
accents. 

Notes 

'For pioneers of this view see Benjamin tee Whorf, tanguage^ Thought and Redttty, John 
Carroll, ed. MIT Press, 1^56; Edward Saplr, Selected Writings fn Language Cuiture and 
ft-rjons/i/iv David Mandelbaum, ed. Univ. of Califdrriia Press, 1949; arid recent work by 
anthropologists such as_L>ci] Humes;. Also, Kenneth Pike's distinction between phonetic (etic) 
arid phdrieriiic (eriiic* differerice has bceri fountlalibnal in anthropology. 

^Ferdinand De Saussure, Course in General Unguistics, Wade Bask in, trans. McGraw Hill; 
i966,p: 122; 

._:^X^^_^^__P°'v '^"''A*^'^^^^ I^epe'idence, John Bcster, trans. New York: K bd a nsh a 
international, 1973; The Anwomy of Se^: the Individual vs. SocTety, Mark Harbisbri, traris. 
Kbdansha International, 1986. 

*For beautiful, authoritative translations of Japanese iitcrature; look for works by Donald 
.^^^"•^•j^'^^' '^^P^'^^^^ ^'^''^'"''f Translation is a handy reference source for Ipcating new 
translations. For a brief; bat SQbstantial discussion of Japanese pcrccptidris of their cultural 
uniqueness, particularly as they emphasize •internationalization*' as a social policy, sec Harumi 
Bcfu, "Iriierrialibrializalidri c !apari arid Nihori Burikarbri,** The Challenge of Japan's 
internationalizaJion; Mannori and Befu; eds. Kodansha International; pp: 232-66: 

*An account of the Japanese attempts to solve the cdmpuier dilemriia apj^ar iri ari article 
by Andrew Pollack, '^the Keyboard Stymies Japan: Language is Huge Barrier;" The New 
Yort: Times, June 7, 1984, III p. .1. 

For Further Reading 

Various East Asian outreach centers have produced good introdiictions 
to Japanese for American elementary and secondary students; See particular 
materials on the **tlst of Japanese Teaching Materials" from Bonjin Sha 
Japanese eurriculum Project, U:S, - Japan Cross Cultural Center, J ACCC 
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Suite 305, 2*1 Souih San Pedro Street, Los Angelos, CA 90012. The Project 
oa Eiisl Asian Studies in Education (PEASEj ha^.: produced "An 
Introduction ta Japanese Language." Write to PEASE, University cf 
Michigan, 108 Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Ml 48109. For aa 'Jjitrodnction 
to Japanese: Hirangaria'' which includes a teai:herVguide; stndentworkbouk, 
text and audio tapes, contact Stanford PrograS in Intercultural Education 
(SPICE) ai Room 200, Lou Henry llaQver Building, Stanford University, 
S|arirprd, CA 94305. This package can be ordered in a K-6 or a 7-12 version' 
Finally, the MLdrAtlantic Region Japan-in-the-Schools Program (MA RJ!S) 
supplies resource Jists and material? to Virginia educators. Contact them 
at MARJIS, College of Educalidri, Urijversity of Maryland. College Park- 
MD 20742. Recent scholarly' wprks_pn Japanese in its social context Include 
two books by Roy Andrew Miller, TTie Japanese I^rtguvge in Conremporary 
Mpan, American Enterprise lnstitule,_ 1977 and Japan's Modern Mvth: 
Vie Language and Beyond, University of Chicago Press, 1982. 
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A Library for Teaeliiiig 
about the English Language 



Donald J. Kenney 



Have you ever wondered what a "white elepharir is? Why sor ,eone's 
name should be "mud'7 Who should eat "humbie pie;? Why >,tting the 
sack" should be so called? These are jusl a £ew of the curiosities of the 
English language that can arouse the Laterest of students. 

Language study is usualiy confined to grammar afld usage, spellings 
punctuation and.perhaps a littie of dictionary use arid history thTOwn_in 
to spice ihin^_up. The study of the history and varieties of our language 
can enrich students' experience and appreciation of the English language. 
Wiih the technicalities and the scholarly jargon removed, langxiage history 
and varieties have a grem potential for.students in the middle and high 
school. Sources of words, expressions, personal and place rianles cari be 

fun and exciting for students. 

However, one probleni that many teachers face is the difficulty of findrng 
materials about Jangiia^e that aresuitable for stUderits, Many of i^^ 
available are exclusively intended for scholars. Most of the textbooks 
avaJiableand adopted by school systems tend to ignore the history and 
varieties of our language as p^bieritia[areas of study for middle and secondary 
students. As English teachers have feegun to discover the excitenierit of 
language study arid to develop. teaching units for their studerits, they have 
found little in print that they couid use. But, in the past few years, more 
readable and interesting books on our language have becom^ available 
that are weJ[ suited to middle school arid secondary level students. In 
addition^ there are old standards that are still in print. While the sources 
on t he English language do riot rival other types of materials being publishecJ 
for studencs, surprisirii»:y there are many sources for teachers to draw dri. 

Designing a Uriit on the English.language can be accdmplished with a 
visit to your school andvpubiic library: Browsing in the collection can 
probably produce good results. Most school arid public libraries use the 
Dewey DecimaJ. system and browsing through the 400's, .which is the 
classificat ion area for language history, would be one way to discover what 
may be available. Consultirig with the librarian, who may know of other 
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important worfcs in the collection, can help yoiLln finding sources of materials 
that are readable and interesting to your students: 

Etynfdldgicll Study 

Wbr^ 

Students^are naturally curious about words. They like to learri new words 
that they can try out on their friends and family to impress or puzzle 
them. Students have a Jiatural cariosity about the origins of their language, 
and teachers can capitalize on this interest: There are^ numerous sources 
that are available on etymology including several standard works which 
you would want to intrdduce^^ 

No study of the history of English would be complete without the use 
of The Oxford English Dutionary. The Oxford English Dtctionar}\ 
commoiily called thi"OED," documehts the etymblbgicai develbj5merit of 
the English language: This work is available in a twelve-volume set with 
supplements and in a compact, inexpensive two-volunne version that requires 
the use of a magnifier. Using the muitirvolume set helps to dispel some 
ebmfnori hbtiohs that students typically have concerning dictionaries. 
Students are always arnazed that this work is more than one volume and 
is_ so comprehensive in its coverage bf the language. This dictionary is 
considered the authoritative source for the etymology of English words, 
Entries include dates for the first recorded use bf English wbrds as well 
as quotes from iiterary sources illustrating various uses of a word. The 
Second Barnhari Dicironary of New EngHsh As an interesting contrast to 
the Oxford EhgVish btction^^^^ The Bamhmx Ojr//o77arv traces the entry 
bf new wbrds iritb English such as "AIDS," "pc," and "computer orphan." 
Each entry includes the use bf the term frbm sources that usually are current 
news_SQurccs such as iVevi'^Hwt, the New Yorker, br a television broadcast. 
There are quarterly updates to the dictionary and ah address is given fbr 
individuals to submit entries:^ - - _ „ ^ 

The Origins of English Words by Joseph Ti_Shapley is a highly readable 
bhe-vblUme work on word origins. This concise work, ajphabetically 
arranged, is anecdotal arid traces words across the centuries: Entries include 
farniliar words such as "apple" arid tracks the origins of particularly puzzling 
expressions such as '*apple-pie brder," which, by the way, had nothing to 
do either with the trrat or pastry of ah apple jjje. Peter Davis' Roots: 
Family fiiswries of familiar Words tdikcs^ a slightly different apprbach 
to word origins: This work traces many of our common English wbrds 
such as "father," "mother," "moon," "eat/, and "weave" and attempts to 
shbw that Eriglish word origin is traceable back 600G years to the prehistory 
Indo-Eurbpeah lahguage. This source is easy to understand and to use. 
It offers a case history bf one huridred irido-European roots and shows 
how they appearih rnodierh English. Mbrtbh S. Freeriiari's The Story Behind 
ihe Word is another valuable^ relevant source of word prigiris. His vbluirie 
is arranged as a dictionary and contains selected English wbrds, startirig 
with "abracadabra." It gives the reader a brief history and origin of each 
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word. 

Phrases and Expresstons 

Aribther rich area of study of bur language is the examiriatibh of phrases 
and expressibns. English is a language that is colprrul and highly dependeat 
upon idioms ajid everyday expressions. _lt is impossihle_tii gel through a 
day without using or hearingscmeratch phrase: Many appear to be modern 
but actually have been in existence for centuries. Students use numerous 
phrases and expressions that they could trace; and many idioms and everyday 
expressions are unique to ethnic groups, certain occupations arid trades, 
gebgraphical regions of the country, arid everi tb age grbUps. One Fotato, 
Two Potato ^ . . is ari excellerit sbUrce tb use tb get students tb think about 
phrases and everyday expressions. This book traces the history otjoJces 
(Do you haA/i^J^rince Albert in a. can?),^ jeers, ciapping games, jump rope 
rhymes, riddles^ and parodies that are stiii a part of growing up: A very 
early book, and now considered a standard book on idioms, is Charles 
Funk's A Hog on fee. U was published in 1948 and has now been reissued 
arid is available in paperback. This is orie of those books that ybU really 
cariribt put ^dbwri and is eviderice that bobks bri language db riot have 
tb be dull. Funk includes many phrases and idioms that will be familiar 
to you and your students, including_"independejnt as a hog on ice,"_"Jame 
duck," "horse of another color," "cock-and-bull story," and "in the bag:" 

EQu^IIJ irilpbrtarit for a study of phrases is Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fahte (Evarisj^ which traces the brigiris of such expressions as "tb 
keep body arid soul together*' arid **pallbcarers." One of the most rnomcntaus 
works on word and phrase origin h Morris DJcJionary of.Wnrdandfbrase 
Origins by William and Mary Morris. it_ was originally published in three 
volumes from 1962-1972 and recently has 'jeen reissued by the publisher 
in one volume. This work is arranged as a dictionary, and the coverage 
and scope are very broad. You will find that some of the later pUblicatibris 
listed here actually duplicate some bf the material available iri the Mbrris 
scU Everyday_ Phrases: Their Origins and Meanings, (Ewart), brigirially 
published iri Eriglarid, is a cbricise volume v»n themore common, phrases 
of the English language such as "dull as ditchwater," "eat humble pie," 
and "getting the sack:" 

fi/ames 

Many of our English worjds have come from the names of individuals: 
A Dinionury of Eponyms {BGcch'ing), isan excellent source for your students 
to discover words commonly used in English which are names of people. 
For example, if ybU call someone a "Casanova," ybU are, bf cbUrse, aware 
that the terrii cbriies frbril the riariie bf the fariibus Italiari adventurer who 
was ribtoribus for his aril brb us escapades. Ybtir students may have heard 
their grandparents refer to plastic as "Bakelite," the term commonly used 
in the^ L93G's.for plastic products so-called for the inventor of the product, 
the Belgian born scientist, beo Baekeland: 
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STang and Jargon 

For the purists, slang and jargon are considered the true corrupters of 
our language. Edwin R. Newman's 5/rfr//>' Speakm Jocmis on_what Ite 
sees as the sorry state of the English language due primarily to the use 
of slang and jargon. Yet slang and jargon have enriched our language and 
show the versatility and vitality ot English:_Thls area of language study 
is_phe that your students wjlLbe most familiar with. In fact they probably 
will be able Jo teach you something, thus sharing their expertise. ^ 

A Dk'Jiorwry of Simg and Unconv^nUoh^^^^ by Eric Partridge 

is_the_ standard work about slang in the English language and is now in 
its eighth edition. Entries are arranged as a dictionary ani iachidc the 
definition or explariatiori of the slahs word or phrase, a classification of 
each expressLori as colloquial or sjahg, and a discussion of the main users 
of the term. TTie Dlafonary of Cliches. (Rogers) traces many recent additions 
to the language especially those that have come from new technologies 
and space jcxploratlons. For example, "A-Ok" is a space-age term first 
employed by John A. Powers, a spolcesman for the National Aeronautics * 
and Space Administration, and used jri coririectibh with the first manned 
space flight in 196! to indicate that the mission was. going well Another 
good source for cohtributibhs from the technical world can be found in 
Talking Tech: A CohversatioMJ ^utdeL io Science and Technotogy 
(Rheihgdid). This source on^Jang takes the approach that everyone is talking 
tech: "fission," "fusion," '•lazers," and "quasars" are indeed buzzwords. 
Talking Teiii txp\oxe% the language that once was the private property 
of- scientists but that has now become part of the universal language of 
the I980's. 

Collections of sayings that are commonly used and tinderstood but rarely 
found in adictibnary can befound in Slanguage America's Second iMnguag^^^^ 
(Carothers and Lacey), "Dn^nb ox," "|ive a hoot," "and playing 'possum" 
are defined in thi^worJc: Don E: Miller's The Book of Jargon: Ah Essential 
Gufdje io the inside Language of Today is topically arranged by categories 
and includes chapters on "Terms that Everyone Needs to Know," which 
cover medicine, law, auto mechanics, arid real estate. Dther_chapters deal 
with thejargbri arid slarig bf the media, arts, entertaiament; sports, physical 
fitrtess, garderiirig, the subcultures^ aad, yes, even wlne and drugs. Another 
gerieral book bh slang that is intended Jor a younger audience is Stanguage 
by John Artman^ Two books that you may want to reserve strictly for 
your own references are Slang and Jargon of Drugs and prink (Spears) 
^nd Slang & Euphemism: A bicnonary of Oaths. Curses, rnsults. Sexual 
Slang & Meiaphon Racial Slurs. Drug Talk. Homosexual Lingo & Related 
A/arrm (Spears). 

General Sources 

Fbr a general background on the history of English, you may warit to 
turn to_severa^otthe_folJo_wing sources. The Story of English, which was 
the companion to the recent PBS televison series bri the history bf the 
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English language, tells the history. of the English language in a popular 
way. It is a beautiMly iilustrated boolcand deals with such language issues 
as Why do Jhc people of Newfoundland speak English v ith an Irish brogue? 
and What do Australians have in commdrt with Cockneys? 

Charles Berlit7.V/Va//v^ Tongue is a much rhore philosophical treatment 
of the history of the language, how languages started,_and_the influences 
of different languages on EiDglish. / Hear Amedca TalJimg(F^^^^ presents 
the history of Arrierican English through American history and attempts 
to: show language as aa_integral part of that history. For example, but 
of certain perioxJs of American history can be traced the entry of words 
and phrasei such as ''taxation without repfeseritatibn," "carpetbaggers " 
and the"KKK.'' 

Studying the origins of bur language can give students insight into other 
aspects of the language program. IncbrpbratingsomeJanguage history into 
the curriculum has been made easier in theJast few r ears by the availability 
of mbre sburces for teachers to_ draw on. Following is the complete 
bibliographical information ort the sources mentioned in the essay. While 
all of them ar^ valuable for teachers in planning a study bf larjgUage, many 
are also attractive reference and reading sources for students themselves. 
References 
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PfQspeetive Teaehers Writing 
to Learn Graitiniar 



Warren Self 



The advanced grammar course I teach to iiihibrs and seniors in college 
is designed to help theni. become efreclLve English language arls teachers 
in_ elementary and secondary classrooms. _ The reason that prospective 
teachers should take such a course is perhaps most cieariy articulated in 
Constance Weaver's Grammar for Teachers: Ferspevuves and Deflnhions 
(NCTE, 1979). Weaver argues convincingly that tea^ iangUage 
arts heed extraordinary knowledge about How the lahgLage is structured, 
how it works, and how people use it. They heed a thbrbugh grbuhdihg 
ih descriptive grammar,^ahd they need insijghts into how irieaning is expressed 
and understood through bath spoJcen and written language. Moreover, they 
should understand how their knowledge of grammar can make it possible 
for them to help students develop greater fluency in all the language 
processes— speaking, listening, writing, and reading. 

What Weaver does hot address is how prospective teachers can acquire 
this rich khbwledge abbut lahguage. Writihg abbut grammar ahd language 
processes has becbme for my students a very importahi part of t heir learning. 
TJiroughout their sludy of ^aniinar,^they write speetilatively and^ 
about what they are e jcountering in their textbooks and in their attempts 
to analyze sentences, this writing encourages them to think, and to learn 
as much as they can so they can become effective in helping others become 
skillful, confident language Users. 

Prospective teachers who develbp this specialized khbwledge about 
lahguage should hbt, hbwever, rush into ejemehtary and high school 
classroorns ready. to make sure thai their studenls develop ihe same kind 
of grammatical andJinguistical knowledge lhat they have: Weaver identifies 
two kinds of grammatical knowledge: one is needed by English language 
arts teachers. As language specialists, these teachers need an explicit 
knowledge of grammar and the language processes. Their stUdehts, bh the 
other hahd, heed a strong ihtuitive khbwledge bf grarhmar ahd extehsive 
practice with the lahguage processes. 

Elementary and secondary school students should be able to jdepend on 
teachers to help them learn to speak and write sentences effectively and 
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tbj-ead and listen percepnvely. Students irying to biecome iluent language 
users do _aot need the ability to articulate the rules by which sentences 
are created, nor do they need to explain how people process language, 
(n short, Eng!ish language arts teachers should use their explicit knowledge 
of language to help students become excellent producers and consumers 
of language. 

:^ As teachers work with slulents, helping them become better readers, 
listeners, vvritersvaiidspeak^ they can employ their knowledge of grammar 
and the language processes to dia^GjiVT^j^: students' problems and to Jev-lop 
appropriateJanguage activities. Teacliers who understand howiheir studc^nts 
acquire and process language will be ^ble to distinguish between 
developmental errors (those tha] indicate a person Is attempting to acquire 
a new syntactical feature. Tor example^and errors caused by dialectical 
interfer^grice, carelessness, dyslexia, or some other problem. Teachers with 
an exphcit knowledge of grammar can devise appropriate activities thf t 
treat the causes oTerrors and that have the likelihood of helping students 
progress. ^More importantly, these teachers cah allow students' language 
errors to inform and guide their teaching if they regard errors as signals 
mdicating what kinds of instruction are appropriate to facilitate students' 
progress. 

In a yoUrig student's wiitjng, let's_Siippose a teacher often finds sentences 
like these: "When I grow up. ) wiU go to Disney World." A skillful teacher 
with an explicit knawledge of grammar ca observr this pattern of error 
and inRr that the student is attempting to acquire a more sophisticated 
syntacticaLpattern in written English. That teacher's^jroblem^then, is how 
to help the student progress from "When I grow up. 1 will go to' Disney 
World." to "When 1 grow Up, I will go to Djsney World:" If the teacher 
only calls the student's attention to the error— the sentence fragment— 
and penalizes the student for^he error, the frustrated student will do 
sbmelhing to avoid the^unishment: One possibility for the student is io 
stop trying to write the more complicated sentence pattern. This regressive 
behavior is Jiot desirable. If, on the other hand, the teacher recognizes 
thai the student's error may be developmental and that what the student 
needs is help in completirig the acquisition of this new syntactical feature, 
then the student may make some progress as a result of errors arid 
constructive iriterveritiori. 

This progress, however, wifl depend largely on the kind of help the teacher 
provides at this juncture; The teacher could launch into a technical 
explanation of grammar, explaining that "When I grow up, T will go to 
Disney World." results from the combiriation of two basic. sentences: One 
sentence, the teacher could explain, has been subordinated to the other 
by the addition of a subordinate conjunction in ihe initial position, thereby 
creating a complex sentence with a dependent clause functioning adverbially. 
The teacher could even point out that the Introductory adverb claUse needs 
to be separated from the independent clause with a comma. By such an 
explanation, the student would probably be amazed greatly and helped 
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iittle. 

What the teacher needs to use at this juncture; however. Is just that 
kind of Jrarn.-raiical knowledge. Whatihe ieacher should not do is transmit 
that technfca) knowledge directiy to the student. Rather, the teacher should 
use that expIicitino\viedge of grammar to devise apprdpnate work to help 
the studentacqmre the new syjitactical structure. In a case like this student's. 
Weaver would suggest that teachers Use appropriate sentence-combining 
activities as one way of helping the student develop an inluitii^e knQwledge 
of that syntactical pattern. A teacher could give th^siudejit several sentences 
that have i^ntrbductbry adverb clauses andsRow the student how to combine 
pairs bf basic sentences to imitate, these models: With this kind of practice, 
the student will likeJy acquire this new syntactical feature and begin Using 
it skillfujly Jn wriling. Moreover, the teacher cbUld prbvide the student 
with reading selections in which that sentence pattern bccUrs often. Through 
such teaching of this syntactical striictUre, the student can learn ia use 
it correctly without ever having to learn the abstract rules that describe 
its generation. 

A good language user does not Jiavc to be able to aniriulate the very 
precise rules that govern receptibri. In Weaver's 

words 'ieachers need notjear^grammar^o much as use theirpwfi knowledge 
oJT grammar in helping students Understand and use language more 
effectively" (p. 6). Acquiring an explicit knowledge of grammar 30 lhat 
as teachers they can use it tb help others develop a good intuitive Icnowledge 
of sentences is a gbal 1 set for students in my advanced grammar course. 
It is riot, hbwever, enough for them_to be able to do some diagramitlatic 
arialysis of a sentence if they cannot say what their diagram represents 
and if they eannot.explain clearly and precisely why their arialysis is valid. 
I suspecl .that when students write about their kribwiedge of grammar, 
they engage in a thoughtful activity that refines and sharpens that Jcnowledgc! 
1 know that when they do this kind of writing and 5harc it with- me; they 
provide nie with bppprturiities to examine their thinking; to ask questions, 
or tb suggest alternative ways of thinking about a matter. 

A problem in any grammar course Is that the study of lariJUage can 
begin to seenras if it is only a matter of membrizirig rules. If students 
try to rejnember many rules but do riot fully Uriderstarid how the rules 
are related to one another and tb basic seriterice patterns, they mayieei 
overwheJmed and they may learri little that will last teyind the date of 
the final test. Tb help prevent that sense of cognitive overload and to 
ericbUrage a riiore active attempt to understand syntax, 1 ask students tb 
^rialyze sentences and write ^bout their features. This pattern bf study 
imitates the behavior of linguists. Linguists observe larifUage features, 
analyze sentences; and infer descriptive rules. EveritUally they create a set 
of rules that describes howa language is structured and how it operates,. 

in a loose-leaf learning log, 1 ask students to write speculatively about 
English seriterices iri order to understand.the features sentences share and 
the ways iri which they differ. For example; I »k students to write about 
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the foiiowing pair of sentences in order to describe how each sentence 
is different and how each is alike. I also ask them to write riiles to account 
for the creatibri of the sentences. 

dohn guve Mary a hail. 

Mary was given a hall hy ^J^^^ 

Then I ask ihem la explain why the foiiowing sentence, John is Marys 
friends cannot have a form like Mary Mas given a haU hy John, 

Of cotirsc, their textbooks already express and illustrate rules that govern 
the syntactic structures and transformatibhs, but those rules are iri the 
language of other Jirammariari^^ textbboic writers. Through the writing 
thavmy students do about English syntax, they have to translate textbook 
iriformatibh into their own language, a process that enhances— or even 
makes possible— their undcritajidmg._ Over the semester,, they essentially 
write tiieit OAvn verions of the textbook as they create their personal 
understanding of English syntax. This writing is first-draft, exploratory 
writing. The audience for that writing is themselves and other students 
primarily; { serve as a secondary audience. Often Jhey share their explbratbry 
writing with brie ajibther iri the prbcess. I freqUeritly read and respond 
to their writing so I can gain ah understanding of what they are thinking. 
I use that understanding to shape the instruction and the focuses of 
subsequent class meetings. 

In iheir^ exploratory writing, stadenti who write about grammatical 
problems have an opportunity to articulate very precisely their knowledge 
of grammar When they attempt that, they require themselves tb express 
what they know. As impbrtaritly^they also frequently di.scbver vvhat_ they 
do ribt sb clearly Uriderstarid. Those discoveries allow them tc frame 
questibris to which their classmates and I can respond. Their writing is 
an integral part of their learning. Following is an example of the kind 
of writing^aad learning^to which J refer: 

At a .point- when they had nearly completed the study of the ten basic 
sentence patterns in their textbook, students were given these two seritehces 
to diagram and were then asked tb write a paragraph iri which they explained 
how these two appareritly sirililar seriterices were sUbstaritially different from 
brie aribther. 

(A) My husband made me a chocolate cake. 
(^) My hfifband m^^^ 
After diagraming these sentences, Melinda wrote the following paragraph. 

The two sentences above look a lot alike« but they art different. "A" is a pattern 
8 scmcricc. arid "B" is a^p^^^ 10 sentence. Sentence "A" has a NPI. V-tr. NP2. 
and NP3 (three different noon phrases which refer to ihrcc different people of 
things). Sentence "B" has NPl. V-tr. NP2. and NP2. In this case it has two:NP2's 
bccau<e they both ~-**ri1c** arid "a happy wdriiari**— arc the same person. As4 ifidicated 
above, both sentences contain a transitive verb, "made.** Both sentejices have a 
differerii irieariirig. Iri sentence "A.** "mc" is the indirect object. In sentence "B." 
"me** is the direct object (her husband changed her): In scritcncc "A** he actually 
constructed a cake for her. 

Wo 
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Although this paragraph of analysis is riot as precise and as fully explanatory 
as Welihda riiight have beeri able to make it later in her study, ii clearly 
suggests that she is beginriirig to underslajad several imporiant things about 
grammar. She is making use of both syntactical and semantical evidence 
to hey^i her jhakcJ&e analysis. She has distinguished between two transitive 
verb patterns and used the noun phrase referents to help her do that; arid 
she has noted that, semantically, made is differerit iri the two seriterices. 
expressing the notion that sorile charige has beeri effected in the direct 
object of seriterice "B"— a characteristic of verbs in. sentence patterns 9 
arid 10 but not a characteristic of verbs in pattern S sentences: 

That Melirida can do the diagrams correctly suggests that she perceives 
some differences ItLthese two sentences: That she can write the paragraph 
as she did confirms for me— and for her— that she understands what the 
differences are. Very likely, the writing of the paragraph helped her to 
know more distinctly some of the differences. 

A student who receritly completed this course wrote this about the 
iriflUerice of exploratory writing bri learning grammar: 

Thceniricscxpjaining ihe4)aris of ihc diagrammed sentences were ihe biggest positive 
irifluehce bh my learning. These helped me the most because I basicaiiy could diagram 
a sentence, bat I coaldri'l explain what the names of certain parts were. These 
entries helped me to stop and think about what 1 was diagramming and why I 
diagrammed that way. 

Students who can express their kriowledge iri precise terms and iri exact 
reiatibriships kribw grariiriiar better than students who caDnot. Fox English 
lariguage arts teachers, a full, explicit Jcnowledgc of graminar is necessary 
if they are to he Ij? students become better language users. I use writing 
in my advanced grammar class to help prospective teachers acquire that 
cxpJicit knowledge. Additionaiiy, 1 use writing to help them practice using 
that knowiedge in ways that are appropriate to their careers as teachers. 

To complement their explbratbry writirig, studerits iri the advanced 
grammar class write a short paper that they take through several drafts. 
That paper allows therii to think about how they will use Iheir kriowledge 
of grariiriiar once they became teachers. The paper may, for example, take 
the form of a position paper In which they indicate what uses they will 
make of jheir knowledge of gr?.mmar and why they think those uses are 
appropriate. Or they may be asked to write a report to a principal explaining 
why they have chesen not to mark all the grariiriiatical errors bri their 
students' written work. Iri that explanatibri they could use their knowledge 
bf hbw writers acquire syntactical features to show their principal that 
sbriic errors are develbpmeatal and are sighs of Jiriguistic prag^ 
could indicate reasohs^tor not marking those errors as mistakes and indicate 
what they|dan to do about those errors in lieu of that strategy. 

In writing papers of these sorts, students have tb think abbUt hbw they 
wili use their specialized knowledge bf grariiriiar tb help people whb do 
not share their level bf expieriise. This-is always the English lariguage arts 
teacher's sitUatibri iri the classrbbrii. Students do not share the teacher's 
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level of expertise; thev do not know how to descr.be the language they 
Use. Nor do they gererally want to learn to describe it. Rather, students 
want to learn to use language more powcrfuJly^ At Jeast they ron want 
this if their imrnersibi in ianguage is made interesting and if they are led 
to understand thai larigoage empowers them. Teachers are in classrooms 
to help siadents become better users of the language. But to be successful, 
teachers must be expert diagnosticians and developers of language 
experiences^ Teachers who have a deep explicit knowledge of grammar 
and the language processes can help students listen; speak, read, and write 
better. One resUlt \ must ensure is that the prospectLve teachers with whom 
1 work have the knowledge of grammar they need: Their writing about 
grammar is a way to ensure that: 
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EplTQRT* NOTE: As many teachers have discovered, iimposmg is essential id Icarhirig. 
^^^'l?L^ji'_^^D^^^J'^L!^^^r to read, to understand scientific concepts, to analyze character 
development in literature; or to synthcsi7^_ infdrmal[dri in sdciat studies. <om/70j/fl^ their 
own hnowTexf^e is both motivational and enlightening. The teachers who have supplied the 
understand this principle and are using it in their classrooms— 

across the curriculum. 

benny Wolfe; birccidr 
T:'4^water Writing Project 
Old Ddmiriidri Uriiversity 

In Praise of Serendipity 

"Ask her what the Greeks had for breakfast," we used taplot in Miss 
Cutler's world history class. "That will keep her wound up all period." 
Sure ehbUgh, that maiden lady with pleated skirts broadcloth blouse and 
sensible shoes would lead us aiong^5ua-baked Mediterranean shores, over 
rocky mountains and throughjolive groves in sear^:h of morning hoUrishmerit. 
DnJask? Hardly: Yet those sessions that meandered through the ages were 
golden ones for me. We may have breakfasted by the end of ihe class, 
but I was always hungry for more. 

I recalled such educational feasts recently as my English class was studying 
Tess of the dVrhervUles. Early in the novel yxiung Tess Burbeyfield, at 
her mother's urging, journeys to ihe large estate of the d'Urbervilles to 
claim kin with that prosperous family. The heroine receives the attention 
of Alec, a metaphor, for salacious ness, who plies her with strawberries arid 
rosesand later in the dark woods^f the Chase seduces her. 
„ The students were outraged. How could te|s, the essence of purity be 
so sullied by this Snidley Whiplash? Is ribthiri^fair in this world? 

I could have gone on with my original plan; there were many more 
pages before the black Hag was lowered at the end of Hardy's work: I 
paused, .. arid serendipity prevailed 

"Why don't you wri^te Alec a letter?" I asked the class. I bet you could 
really tell him a^thing or two:" 
"BuUt's just a story, black words on white paper. Right?" 
"WTong. Alec is very real to you now. Tell him what you think." 
bid they ever. Not only was the visibri, hbribr and integrity of this 
Nineteenth Century aritagbriist maligried; his come-uppance was acutely 
and speedily desired by my yburig idealists seeking poetic justice: Alec had 
becbme sb alive that we expected him to walk into the room, it is fortunate 
that^IUerary necessity kept Jiim b until his demise. It was to 

these ends tJiatthe students pursued him. 

Anyone cjoseiy scrutinizing my lesson plans will nbt find a categbry 
designated "Serendipity." Yet it is there, waitirig sUblimirially tb take me 
and my charges beyond the class bbUrids. Arid ivheriever it beckons, I hope 
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we are wise enough arid fdrluriate eribUgh to follow it to the next proffered 
educatibrial feast. 

Frances S. Newton 

Engihh Teacher 
Norview High Schooi 
Norfom. VA 

Bowl 220— Teaching the Novel 

Nbrmaily, wheri teachirig a novel, 1 have key concepts which I want 
studerits to recogriize. In order to avoid teacher-dominated discussion; I 
use Bowl 220. It is a great way to have the students make their own 
discoveries. 

Bowl 22b... 

: : :clicits ttiorc pUpil Irivdlveriierit because of group security: 
, . , allows teacher monitoring and evaluating of stadeni work; 
. . , side-steps bofirijg teacherHibminatcd discussion; 
. , .encourages student interaction: 
. . .strengthens public spcakirig skills. 

Procedure 

1. Divide the class into teams (three to five members each, depending on 
class size); 

2. Have each team select a team riariie arid appbirit a captain. (Team harries 
eliminate cbrifUsibri fbr the teacher.) 

3. Give eac4i team a iquestibri written bri an index card. (Question should 
elicit high level thinking skills.) 

4. Allow ten to twenty mmutes, depending on the difficulty of the questions, 
for each group to write their answers. 

5; Have each group go to the front of the room, read their qUestibri arid 
provide the ariswer. Iristruct other stiiderits arid grbups to take notes 
bri the qUestibris arid ariswers prbvided by each group. 

6. Ericburage other grbups to react and challenge. 

7. Award points for the answers and extra credit points for chalienging 
and providing a correction when a group has given inaccurate 
information; 

8. Record points on an index card fbr each grbup for easy recbrd keepirig. 

9. Use the pbirits hbwever ybu wish. I use them for quiz grades. 

Tern Baker 

Engiish Teacher 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, VA 
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Making Vocabulary Useful 

Teaching vocabulary has always been a sore spot with me. As a student 
j never retained the long lists of defiriitidhs beyond test day. As a teacher, 
i likewise lack cdnfiderice that my students do. This neatly disguised 
exercise accomplishes an ulterior goal. 

Character Vocabulary 

. . .oiler.', an Interesting deviation from the typical vocahulary exercise: 
. . .assures greater chance bi retention. 

Procedure 

I. Give students a li&t of wordsL relating to character development with 
the page numbers from the literary work which you are studying. 

2: Have students copy the sentence which contains the word from the 
text. 

Have students assign words to certain categories designating what 
the word does: describes the effect of the selling ori a character; 
describes a character's behavior;_describes a character's appearance; 
describes how other characters perceive a particular character, and 
so on. 

4. Have stndents guess the meaning of the word, using the diciioiiary 
only as necessary. 

5. Have students select a particular character and write a paragraph 
an character develbpmeht. They can use the words thermelves as 
clues to character development and the sentences and phrases they 
copied as textual support. 

Terri Baker 

Engfisfi Teacher 
Maury MJ^^ SchooJ 
Norfolk. VA 

Dear Ernie 

Until a year agb; writing assig^nraents for my science students consisted 
of lab reports, notes, and summaries written with me as the audience. Then 
I discovered the pa^erjif expressive writing and "Ernie." Ernie is a rather 
simple tat loviiblexhuracter who appears on local TV milk advertisements. 
The .stadents are familiar with Ernie and love to write to him to "educate" 
him. I display a poster of Ernie in my classroom^and we wri^e to him 
periodically to explain a concept, w^have learned. The students are aware 
that the3^ are riot writihg to the real Ernie^ but this does not seem to inhibit 
them. All they heed is a picture of a person other than me to write to 
arid to be aware of his limitations, _ 

Ernie has become ah institution in my classroom; and, if I forget for 
a while to request letters, the students will actually corripiairi arid ask to 
write to him: The students write much more detailed explariatibris of their 
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thinking to Ernie than when I am the direct audience i think that when 
they write for me, a teacher, they assume I can r^ad their minds; but they 
know that someone like Ernie cannot dp this. When ! read and replv as 
Ernie IG these letters, it is an enjoyable experience, unlike the usual grading 
task. These communications are graded on an all-or-nothing basis: write 
arid you get the full grade. 

The slimuJus for writing iies in Ernie's friendly and non-critical replies. 
SomciLmcs he will ask questions, and these stimulate further thought and 
the need for students to clarify a concept. The students freely tell Ernie 
if they an^ not sure of something. They show concern that he should 
understand fully, and they also demonstrate considerable good humor. 

This kind of persarial suriiriiary of a cbricepi aJJows students to express 
their learning iri their own words to a non-jud^ental audience: I have 
fourid that this expressive form of writing advances their learning far more 
than an impjcrsonal account of what ihey know. The letters and replies 
are. treasured and do not end up in the wastebasket, as so many other 
teacher-graded assignments used to do. 

Joy Ybiirig 
Science Teacher 
Ruffner Middie Schooi 
Nurfoih VA 

Puzzling Through Social Studies 

Here is a prewriting activity I use in Social Studies: 

1. in groups of three, each student is given a puzzle packet. 

2. Each packet cbritairis four pieces. 

3. Students are directed lb 

• look at their pieces and think about the item written on the puzzle 
piece; 

^ determine which of the pieces are related; 

• retain these pieces: 

• pass oh to another group riieriiber pieces that do not relate to each 
other: 

• analyi:e the pieces received from another group member; and 

• retain any that relate to the pieces already acquired. 

4: Do J. his until each group member has the four pieces that relate to each 
other and make a geometric shaped pUzzle. 

5. Each group discusses the relationship of the pieces of their puzzles and 
together writes a senterice which expresses the idea for each member's 
puzzle. 
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6. I give ah assigrimerit in a full rhetorical coniext: purpose; audience, 
uriier's role, mode, arid flavor. 

Peggy Fuiier 

Social Siudtes Teacher 
Mauyy Wgh SchboJ 
Norfolk. VA 
Ihdi : r^g. Writing, and The Scartet Letter 

To faciliiate the writing of a paper analyzing symbolisrir In The Scariei 
Ij^tter, I adapted this approach ihat allowed students to go from the 
specific to the general, beginning with an analysis of details in order 
to draw conclusions: 

'"^^^ cards, the students recorded passages from the novel 
containing references to nature arid society: light and dark, sunshine 
and shadow, characters, setting (architecture, clothing), and colors: 

2. Theri they categorized the cards; noting the category on the top line 
of the card arid separating them into piles: 

3. Then they divided sheets of paper into two columns, with a category 
atop each column: 

4: Gn these sheets, they listed the key point about each card iri a column, 
trying to reach ^ conclUsidri abbUt the coririectibn between the symbol 
and the category. 

5. The riext step was to attempt to synthesize these statenienls into a 
thesis, such as "Hawthorne uses symbol(sj to — " 

6. FjnalJy, in putting. together the paper, some of the categories were 
broad enough to be paragraphs; others were cbnlbiried. The cblumris 
were used to determine the major details. 

7. Students had to be able tb state the connection of each category 
to the thesis. 

8. Tb put the paper together, studehts^ worked on ari introduction, 
conclusion, and incorporating quotes and documentation. 

The assignment was 5ot a simple one, but the result was that students 
who had never written a literary analysis before had ribw cbriipleted one. 
It provided all si: dents with the task of working with primary sources 
material and arriving at general cbriclUsibris through analysis of specific 
details. 

A. M. tarr 

English Teacher 
Granby High School 
Norfolk VA 
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Bethel^ Best Sellers 

**What's_a good Boak to read?" Students are aiways asking this, but 
ihey do not aiways trust my answers as well as they do the answers of 
their peers: So I decided to find out what their peers were reading. 

I sent a Hjote to each English teacher asking him/her to poll students 
for the best book they had read in 1986. The lists came back to my sixth- 
period remedial class. They alphabetized the list on the computer data 
base (index cards would work as well). They also had to use the card 

catalog to look up unnamed Jiuthjon; 

_ The final list^ withtheimmhcr of nominations for each book, was displayed 
In t&e Jibraj7 to give suggestions to students for reading. The top ten favorites 
(Bethel's Best Sellers) were featured on a library bulletin board made by 
my students. 

This activity interested the entire school in reading and fostered good 
relations with the librarians. My students were delighted to be "in charge" 
of the survey, and they did a lot of work without even realizing it. 

Sharibn HarwJtz 

Engiish Teuchvr 
Beihel High School 
Hampton, VA 

Fresh Media 

Students often respond to the challenge of a hew mediuin. Last year 
a group of my jhher-city students tried writing and producing an antir 
alcbhblabuse rap and video. It took six weeks^ quantities of coaxing, and 
sneaky. English Jcssons whenever they became bogged down in the writing 
process (meter, Thyme, syntax, grammar, etc.). The result—a dynamic video 
tape which electrified the student body. 

. . . Tm lalk4rig to young teenagers arid lalkiri' live, 
YouVe at the age right now, don*t drink and drive: 
Because you hold your jife in a Hitjc can, 
YdU think If ydU drink alcohol ybUll be a man . . . 
boni brink!.. . 

(Fdrlarig Spericerj 

This year, Mrs. Steverisbri, our reading specialist, persuaded students 
to do "book reports" in unusual i^ays. One student chose the rap style 
to record his impressions of a book about slavery. 

. . .Get whipped in the evening for doin' wrong: 

Then wake up in the mornin', an' find your mother's gone. 

Your daddy Was bad, and he Was bold. 

Now your father s been shot, and your mother s been sold. 

(Dwaincll Washington) 
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Doing uhcohventibhal things with the English language involves risk- 
taking. Creativity is worth that risk. 

Katharine Aald Breece 

Sociui Siudies Tem her 
CamposieJfa Middle School 
Norfolk, VA 

Opinion Journals in Social Studies 

Journal writing without direction can become tedious and hbh-prbductive 
In response and in order to fulfill curriculum requirements to cover current 
events and crilical thinking skiUs, i have devised an Opinion Journal that 
has worked well for my inner city students: 

Newspaper articles and editorials are read to prepare the students for 
this activity. Students may be asked to underline important facts or find 
the who, what, when, where, why^how in the articles. At times I provide 
every student with the same article. At other times students are asked to 
fiiid their own. ln_ order to give the class /A/nA' //me before writing, We 
may. brainstorm pros and cons of the issue; then students are asked to 
write their opinions At other times i will ask them to write their opinions 
first in order to give them ihink iime for class discussion. A typical question 
might be, ''What do you think about the proposed drug testing for all 
middle school sludeiils?" 

In order Tor this type of activity to be productive, we, as teachers, rhust 
be willing to spend time oh bur feet reading over every studenrs shoulder, 
prompting each one, asking questions about decision criteria, carefuJly 
listening tii each student's response^ and showing students that the oral 
response can be turned into written words, phrases and sentence:^ with 
clear meaning. This may take only a few seconds for some students and 
a miiiuie of two for others. 

Think of the benefits! No cbhteht teaching time is lost. The student get 
needed practice in synthesizing material, extracting ideas frbm their minds 
: nd placing them bn paper. The very act of writing can help sbme students 
vJlh sorting, organizing^ ^nd prioritizing skills. The student is given ah 
opportunity to process and express ideas in hh own ianguage. _ 

Clear expression of ideas and opinions is my primary goal. I try to 
emphasize to my students that grammar, spelling, punctuation, and syntax 
are devices to help clarity of expressioii, but just that — devices. Oiily wheii 
I cannot Understand a student's ideas, do I question his mechanics. My 
students khbw that these writings are for therh. 

Katharine Auld Breece 

Saviul Studies Teacher 
CumposteUu Middle School 
Norfbtic. VA 
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John H. Bushman and Kay Parks Bushman. ^^arft/^^^^ Creatiyely. 
eiiaries e. Thomas, Springfield, III., 1986, 209 pp., $27.25. Reviewed 5y 
Joyce Smoot. 

Book Review Quiz. 

Pick one. Are you: 

a. A hew English teacher who s feeJing overwhelmed by the ehdrmbiis 
task of increasing the literacy skills of a large group of students? 

b. An experienced English teacher who's always bri the lookout For new 
ideas, but who doesn't have much extra time? 

Scoring: Both answers are acceptable. 

Whether you answered a or b (or made up your own non-conforming 
answer), yoUr reward is the same: xeadLthc Busiimans' book. The authors 
give sbUnd^ practical advice, and they Jive It succinctly, discussing thebry 
briefly, . then suggesting activities that follow theory. As the authors 
emphasize in the Preface, this is not a scholarly textbbbk bUt an easy- 
to-read and^useful source, intended as informal. 

_ All ihe important subdivisions of English are covered; there are chapters 
on literature, writing, language, reading, and thinking skills OraJ work, 
which is sometimes given Jess emphasis in English class. Is also discussed. 
Each of these chapters includes suggestions for specific activities for 
classrbbm use; and these are Jiot just lists of Isolated exercises, but well- 
explained activities, theoxcticaJly justified. 

For example^mihe chapter on language, the Usage sectjbh begins with 
a brief but inibrined and sensible discussion bf the concept of right vs. 
wrong in language. The first usage exercise cbrisists of a n umber of statejnents 
followed by descriptions bf situations; the students are io discuss the 
appropriateness of the statements in the various situations: Clearly, this 
is not the bid fill-ih-the-blahk approach to usage: 

Similarly, the writing chapter includes discussions of the writing prbcess, 
hbn-g^radedw'riting, and focused writ the activities help students develop 
an eye for d^tajL and__foster imaginati development bf ideas. The literature 
cha_pter demonstrates a similar awareness bf current theory: its primary 
emphi: AS js on leaching students tb becbme actively involved with literature, 
not on inaking them juhibr critics. 

In addition tb the chapters bh the subject area subdivisions, the authors 
ihciude chapterson curriculum design^ classroom climate, and group 
interaction pfocedures. Also Jncluded are briefer discussions bf testing, 
homework, discipline, andxommunlcation with administratbrs and parents. 
Obviously, noLajj of these topics are discussed in depth, and much of 
the information will be familiar to experienced teachers, but even they 
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wiiL probably find it usefui to check their ideas against those presented 
here; 

Experienced teachers will prbbablv find the activities sections the. most 
helpful part of the book. Many of these suggestiojis are based on past 
work, so you could spend hours paging through back issues of NCTE 
publications to find sirhilar suggestions, instead of reviewing this one source. 
If you choose the Jailer (dearly the right answer), you'll find that the 
Rushmans do, as the title states, emphasize teaching English creatively arid 
that they do so pleasantly and thoughtfully. 

Joyce Smoot 

directs the yVritin^ Lah at 
Virginia Tech. 



Anne Wescott Dodd Fri;/77 /??;aj?fj/£? Wards: A Visuai Approach to Writing. 
J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Portland, Maine, 1986, 150 pp., SI 1.95. 
Reviewed by Jane Lamb. 

In this up-beat, user-frieridly handbook, Anne Dodd approaches tfie 
reluctant writer with practical common sense: take students where you find 
therri arid carry on from there. She recognizes that many teenagers have 
spent thousandsof hours \valchLng TV and relatively few reading and writing 
and lhus„may quite^ tinderstandabiy be terrified by the prospect of fillirig 
a blank ptece of paper with words. She introduces therii to the process 
of writing by beginning with the familiar world of the visual. 

This is no sugHr-coated program, however. Though each chapter is based 
photographs, the writirig assignriients are thoughtfully, designed and 
thorough. Chapter Orie is a warm-up based on Irce writing, but students 
are immediately directed lo keep all iheir writings, however rough and 
incbmplele* in a folder, and to keep a journal of their observations arid 
ideas. Ghapter Two makes use of a long photographic shot arid detailed 
cl^se-nps to teach paragraph structure. Here also are iritrodiice^ revision, 
final draft, and "When Your Firial Copy Coriies Back from the Publisher.'; 
which requires eriteritlg all riiisspelled words in a personal dictionary and 
establishirig a "No Errors" folder where all grajnmalicaL mistakes are 
recorded, with the correct rules written beside thein: in successive chapters 
photographs help students to understand and use literary devices such as 
metaphor, irTiagepy_and_poirit of view, and writing techniques like clustering, 
paralleLc^nstruction, and comparison and contrast. EveritUally students 
mave from paragraph to essay and learri how to apply their •^■ew knowledge 
to answering essay questioris iri all subjects. 

Although photographs are Used as starters throughbiJt^ Dodd quickly 
moves students on to exercising their mind's eye and reminds iheni regularly 
to keep up their journals and personaL dictionaries: "Writer's Workshops" 
where students share their writing and help each other are important to 
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the Fegirtien. and the idea of pUblicaUoh is constantly stressed. While 
"publicatibri'' often means handing a paper to the teacher, Dbdd offers 
a long list of suggestions for ih-schbol and even professional publishing 
possibilities. An appendix for students includes cleverly stated rules for 
writing and useful cherklisls. An appendix Joricachers provides notes on 
individual chapters and small-group training exercises: A bibliography lists 
further helpful material. 

From Images to Words is based oil Aiine Dodd s many years of success 
teaching Unmotivated high school students to write. It would wor4c equally 
well in intrpducihg writing to competent middle school students. The book's 
hbh-threatehihg but disciplined method and its understahdihg of the 
student 's point of view maie it sucta valuable teaching_tool that the rather 
poor quality of the photographic reproductions is only a minor distraction: 

Jane Lamb 

tecrhes in BrunsWuk, ME 

June Caltrell. Crednve Drama in the Ctassrootfi: Grac^^^^ /-i. Natibrial 
Textbook Cbmpariy, Liricblriwbod, IL, 1987, 242 pp., $19.95. Reviewed 
by LuAn Keller. 

June CottrelPs text is "designed to be a teacher's resource book that 
provides extensive assistance in doing drama with children in the early 
elementary grades." There are many other texts on the market with similar 
goals, and her bobk is hbtable iii sbme ways and iibt in bthers. 

Creative Drama in the CTassroorn cbvers the rble bf the classrbbm teacher 
as drama leader, hbw to begin tb do drama, how tb develop the necessary 
drama skills, how to use drama to jUuminate the slahdard curriculunu 
the relationship between the mass media and childreji^ and how to write 
lesson plans for drama sessions, it is a thorough and basic how-to guide 
to drama with dennitions, methods, and practical advice. 

For instance, in the "Getting Start^:d" chapter, a variety of tools are 
described that will arbuse arid stimulate the children's interest. Cbttrell 
lists poetry, games, sburids and sbuhd pictures, prbps, guided fantasies and 
bthers. She makes sure the reader knows what the activity is and^J^ 
to introduceLjt, use_it, and. make ^ transition aaL of it. In other chapters 
she inciudessample drama lessons and the techniques of story dramatization: 
She shows how lessons in science, social studies, current ^vents^ and other 
subject areas may be dramatized. She includes essays on doing drama with 
special pbpUlatibris. She deals with the "demystifiCiatibri bf the riledia thrbugh 
drama** arid discusses faritasy and its relatibriship tb reality. She clbses 
the bbbk with suggestions Tor writing unit plans and a listof other resources 
including films, anthologies of prose a'.)d poetry, and an index of games 
and exercises, 

A major feature of her book is a notable rationale for creative drama 
in the classroom. "...there are people," she writes, "who would hesitate 
to endorse theatre arts education in the K-12 cUmcUlUm uriless ybU are 
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wiliing and able to articulate academically defensible goals and objectives." 
She goes on \o provide arms against a sea of skeptics. 

Yet what does this book offer to the field? The terminoiogyJs intimidating 
and often confusing, m^aking things sounid vjery difOcult: The prose is stiff. 
The book gives plenty _of "how-tQ's" but hardly any "why's." The book 
laclks its own poetry or passion: Her book is all bones and no breath. 

For a document on the goals and objectives of drama in the classroom, 
j suggest "Philosophy, Scope and Sequence for a Model Drama/ Theatre 
Curriculum, K-12," available from Anchorage Press. For a better written, 
warmer and easier to read drama text, I recommend Ruth Beall Hemig's 
Creative Drama Resource Book or Geraldine Brain Siks' Drama in the 
Ctdssroom. 

LoAn keiier 

is an M.F/A . Vdndidate ih Chitd 
Drdrhd at Virginia Tech. 

Fillmer Hevener, Jr. Ifot Tjps for^ Student Teachers. R & E Publishers; 
Saratoga, California, 1985, 55 pp., $4.95. Reviewed by Charlotte P: Sellers. 

Student teaching has long been recognized by educators as the most 
significant phase- of a teacher preparation program. It is that chance for 
prospective teachers to apply methods and theory in a practical, realistic 
setting:- Hevener's Hoi Tips for Student Teachers ackribwle^lges the 
importance of the student teaching experience and shows appreciatibh for 
the student teacher's perspective as a newcomer to the professionv With 
loads of questions but few answers. Hevener effectively voices the concerns 
arid questions that so many student teachers share.. 

The book is basically 117 q^ueslions_^wlth answers that range from the 
basic quesUon, "What iiL student-teaching?" to a discussion of what impact 
teaciiihg and^eacJiei^ have made an the lives of some of Anlerica's greats 
^^^^j^^ H^'^" Keller and Omar Bradley. The srifiall vbluriie riiariages to 
balance the philosophical with the |)ractical by pondering "what is the 
ultimate purpose of educatibri,"as well as respbridirig tb such basic concerns 
of the studerit teacher as tb how many classes he/she will carry as an 
intern br whether br riot the student teacher will be paid for services during 
this iriterriship. Tb the veteran teacher tJie answers to such questions would 
be obvious, hut flevener has- carefully captured the student teacher 
perspMitive with- Jts honest question about what rewards may await a 
professional educator. 

Hevener's work is honest but riot iritimidatirig iri iridicatirig the demands 
teaching, and studerit teacWrig particularly, can make on one's time and 
energy. Iri his brief vblUme he is able tb acquaint the student teacher with 
the rieed for professibnalism thrbugh his discussions ofconl denriality and 
suggestions of professional journals that might assist them in their particular 
fields of teaching. _ 

Reading Hot tips for Student Teachers reminds me of nly readirig years 
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ago of Everyihing You Ever Warned w Know AhouJ Sex But Were Afraid 
to Ask. The more experienced on the topic at hand may realize the book 
does not contain "everything" that relates to the subject, but it certainly 
contams plenty of aris^wers to the curious novice. 

As prospective teachers cbhtemplate a major commiimeiil to the leaching 
prbressibn, they are sure to have quesliojis; This &ooJc is successful in 
capturing the perspective of ihe student leacher in determining many of 
those xjnestions: It is a valuable introduction io the business of student 
teaching, and it is a tool that can aid them throughout the experience 
with inclusion of such ideas as a foUr-part self^valuatibri that the student 
teacher cart Use to appraise performance and target specific areas bf strength 
arid areas iri rieed af imprbvemerit. Hevener has helped to maki studenl 
teaching less a trial by fire by anticipating concerns of Jhe .student teacher 
and offering straightforward, informative answers to those questions: 

rhariotte Sellers 

is a supervisor for ike Mont- 
^<^''W£'rv^ County, Virginia, 
Sc hool Sysierh. 



H. Elaine Kirn. Everyday Spelling WorJchook^ _Hai\onB\ Textbook Co:, 
Lincolnwood; JL, 1986^ S4 95^ Reviewed Price: 

SpeUiug^ has often been referred to as the "stepchild'' of the English 
curriculum and frequently with good cause. Many of us who instruct older 
students are puzzled as to how we may leach bUr language's brthbgraphy 
with its exceptions arid irregularities tb those whb did riot master the basic 
spellirig skills iri earlier grades. Some bf us teach spelling along with 
vbcabulary as a separate subject; reivinjg on oiir own jword lists sm^ 
' bmmercial spellihg kits for high schooLstudents are not widely used: Others 
' ^ach spdling'V solely by marking misspeiied words in students' 
ip )sitions with an "sp:" 

Se introduction of the Everyday Spellihg Workbook seerils to affer 
2j ' M m for the se<:ondary teacher's dileriirila bf hbw tb teach spellirig 
to ' » oltier studc'^t. This text is described as a spellirig workbook "intended 
fbr by adul'. nd yburig adult students, both native^ and Jion-native" 
wit^; allv v^in^^ a id jmotivatihg exercises which can be used for both 
\nd\ -ciualii A anii_<v :oje-class instruction. This sounds promising: However, 
an ^\ ''Xi iO»: A a spelling text should taJce into consideration not only 
its COP ^-r i .1 * methodology but also whether of not the text iricbrpbrates 
thos: p ?.ct;*:^s r'ecorti:i\ended by cUrrerit research— especially the practices 
regaining tne t si bf phbnics, the selectibri bf wbrds tb be studied, and 
thMeacriii.g bi rules. 

The Eve: } . ny Spellihg horkRook_^^ divided into Iwelve lessons which 
examine theLso nd-iclter reJ^lijonships jof our language, using only one- 
Si'ilabie v,.»xds. F;tch lesson after the first provides some review of previous 
material, and every third lesson is entirely review arid sunimary. Five tests 
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are provided with the wbrkbbolc welLas arassette tape which is necessary 
if the program is used for indiyidaalized learning. Essentially, each lesson 
presents two lyp« of activities-^ exercises and vocabulary exercises 
in various forms, including games and puzzles. 

. Th[& workbook does not rely on the traditional memorization of word 
lists; rather a student learns words as examples of phonological rules: First; 
the student learns a phbriblogical rule, and then he jlstcns to the tape or 
his teacher pronburice one-syllable words which incorporate the sound- 
letter relationships being studied. The student then fills in blanks to complete 
|he spelling bf the spoken word which also corresponds to a cartbori-Hke 
illustration. Thirt^^^ sound symbols are taught along with 

approximatelyiorty phonics generaliz^^ For example, in Lesson Seven 
the student iearns that "the o sound is Usually spelled o. Before 7 and 
after m- and gu, it is spelled i?. It is sometimes spelJed aw; especialiy at 
the end of a v.ord." The student would then listen lo the pronunciation 

of several examples and then complete the_spellmg of " ff' (off), "b— 

Id" (bald'^,_ and "h—k"_(hawk) _b:^ using both auditory and visual cUes. 
Other activities; such as puzzles and dictionary work, are included in each 
lesson, and the teacher's guide provides some brief suggestions for remedial 

activuies as well as for incorporating spelHng with other language skills 

This workbook relies heavily upon phbriics as a single approach to teach 
the basic principles and patt^erris of English spelling; and herein lies its 
major weakness. Noted thebrists in spelling, such as Rruel Allred; explain 
that, although phonics is useful, it shouJd not be taught as the sole means 
for spellirig_mastery because our Janguage is not completely corisistem in 
its sbund.ietter relationships^ Everyday^ Spelling Workhook does 
attempi,^ror the most part, to avoid teaching words which viblate the 
approximately forty phonics generalizatibris it makes, but in doing so. this 
text also may lead non-native speakers bf English to believe our language 
is more regular than it really is. 

Another interesting irbhy tb this text's emphasis on phonics to teach 
spelling tb bider students is a recent study by Sharon Templeton which 
suggests that a general knowledge of spelling structure may often come 
before "higher order phonologic knowledge." In other wbrds, a student's 
knowledge of orthography may become the basis for his analyzing phonology 
instead of vice versa, and this knowledge cbmes frbm the whole language 
exercises of rez^ding and writing, If sb, then xhc Eyeryday Spdling 
Workhvok\ approach may ribt be pedagogically suitable for certain 
students. 

This text may also be iiandicapped in its ability to teach spelling because 
bf iis Use bf bhiy c . -syUable words to teach sound-letter relationships. 
Mbstspelling books inr ^rpori teaching of high-freqUericy wbrds from 
iraditional lists (Dolch, Fitzgerald, etc) as a spririgbbard fbr developing 
geL / ahspelHng ability ai u word recognitibri. This workhbok'. one-syllable 
consti :^in: eliminates maiiy of the traditibhal high-frequency words useful 
for e^ ; anding the vocabuk f^- bf a hbh-hative speaker of English: Perhaps 
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the greatest weakness is that the reliance on one-syllable words to teach 
spelling precludes instruction about prefixes, suffixes, or changes in spelling 
because of inflected endings; knowJedge of ih'*^^ is necessary in order to 
study structural relationship among words;. 

Additionaliy, th** text's reliance on appro mateiy forty phonics 
generalizations runs counter to Lurrent research fim ^ings which suggest that 
the jJreseiitatidn of iiUmerdiJS rules is tidt a very effective way to teach 
spelling. Depending upoivwhich theorist one reads, only about 10-25 j5hbriics 
rules have been identified as being applicable 77-100% of the lime. 
Furlhernrore, many agree that students should be taught inductively about 
lound-letter relationships;- as part ot their natural language, use, they can 
de%'eiop their own hypotheses: One especially yaluable method to facilitate 
this is to encourage students to do a greaf deal of writing, then, as part 
of the editing and conferencing processes, uudents can be led t^ discover 
generalizations about spctlirig arid to cbrislrUct lists of rilisspelled words 
from their own work. Although the F^y^rydny SpeUing IVorkbqok docs 
suggest some additional writing , -ay of cbrhbiping spelling 

with other skills, ttiese compositioii '?weiJ as a "quiet contrast 

lo orai phonics^" end- their main i ^ ^ be the discovery and 

correction of spelling errors. 

Thus, the use of the Even t hr.bjofc by itself seems to 

be of limited value. The teac(>i g c, ?w should n'^f be taught as an 

isolated subskill ribr shbuld it dej^ehd ttit».o{y i pbri oric . prbach. Teachers 
shbu'vi use a variety bf methods^ maicriais, rid actflvitics, especially writing, 
to allow studenis Co learn iiituitively a the sound-letter relatibhships 
of aur language. If this ±ext was integrated into aa entire. language study 
program, perhaps it might prove useful a* a way to introduce the study 
of basic phonics to certain older students and provide them with one more 
tool to understand and master our system of English spelling. 

Patricia Price 

reaches English at ShawsvUJe 
Middle and High School 
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I am a teacher, like you, of yoang people: My teaching 
^*P^['^"^5s over the past twenty years have enabicd me 
to read and reread the classics, to plan and redesign diverse 
units of study, and to work with. the written and spoken 
word,- my pmb iai ravdrilc^rca of language arts. Teaching 
young people CO. inues to bean eye-opening andstimulatirig 
^^A'^"]"'^^' Each years cjassrooms usher in new fads in 
clothing, hair styles, arid language idioms. While I am 
imparting textbook referericed skills to my students, they 
are reedUcaUrig me about their world. 
I am also a mother of a teenager: I honestly believe every 
^^^P^^'^^ teacher of adolescents should have the experience of coping. 

President \ _^ advising, commuriicatjrig, debating, etc. with a teenager 

preparing to leave the "nest." If :you have not had tjie opportunity, j encourage you to **ad0pt 
a teen" for a 24-hour period. It ^^ 'll riot only raise your consciousness, buf will also give 
you a keener perspective on adojcscrnce. Perhaps it coald replace EducatiOri 101. 

L^"^ 1^!° 'l"^". ^'■^^^ ""'■'yiaJl^ncbmpassing: however, 1 do iind time for other activities, 
such as reading, biking: walking on the beach, collccimg recipes, spe<:ulatirig in the stock 
market, gardening, aerobics, and tennis. Additionaily, 1 am a wife who has a very □nderstaridirig 
h Qsba nd : ( H c s m cm 0 ri zed l he p h o ric n umber of t he loca | p i/7 a de I i vc ry st b rc. j 

VaTE has become a very special organiyation for me: J have erijoyed working with teachers 
^^*^:"^^J^_^_^l^te. Closer to home, my local affiliate has provided a professionally nourishing 
climate for involvement: I feel grateful to all Of you for allowing rhe to grow with ydu. 



m From my earliest years, 1 waiued to be a teacher, though 
my dccisiori to ttiajoF in Eriglisfi was riot made until my 
sophomore year in college, in fact, I began my freshriiari 
yf^J" a chemistry major. As my interest in: literature, 
writing, and comniuriicatiori was riiirtured, though, lariguage 
soon became my first iriterest. Perhaps it is noi SQrprising 
that this year nhdsme teaching nirith grade English at 
Farrfax County s Thomas Jefferson High School for Science 
and Technology. 
I have always enjoyed icachm recently have 

1 come to understand the meaning of the professionalism 

\ '/^'^ ^^^'^^ _ _ __ 1 1 *^ °^J^L^* seve ral reas b ns. M y i n vo I vem en t i n V A T E a n d 

SeconJary Memhe^^^ ETA-NV now provides an cvcr-cxparidirig network of 

fricrids^ith whom to share arid grow. 

My participation in the Northcrri Virgima Writing Project helps riie continue to clarify 
my role a.s a teacher and learner. Most important, my husband Dick^ encouragemcnl helps 
J""V_"^y P*"?^^^^ P*^f^O"^f ioa's. A teacher of seventh j^rade history who 

is hi msetf active in the Fairfax and Virginia EdacaliOri Associations, he is niy cbristarit support. 
Together Dick arid ! meet bur professional responsibilities, including travel to conferences 
and conventions, and enjoy time with qtir two wonderful sbris, Dbug, eleven, and Danny, 
nine. In our leisure hours, wc like to listen to music, dance, socialize with friends, arid travel 
°"'" /^_"'''y: especially are lobkirig forward to this summcr*s planned vacation, a 
cross-country drive to Los Angeles: 
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During my icachingcarecr, I've taught at a Chinese rtiiddte 
schdbk taught English as a second jangiiage in Southeast 
Asia, and taught high school English and reading in Prince 
William and Moriigomcry Counties, Virginia. I now speri<J 
my time training future elementary teachers at: Emor>' & 
Hcriry College id teach reading and vvrilmj_, a job I especially 
jike: doing 1 like to: write, and in addition to writing 
prbressibrial articles, I like to write poetry. I also like to 
pajnt watercojors when j c.an_find the time, 

I'm proud Id the VATE cdllegc member-at-lar^^ biii 
I do not vyant to be perceived as someone wbo only: has 



tutjiar H. ttt^rf>) Thompsoh college ihtcresls at heart. I'm cdhcerhed abdut the teaching 
ColJege Memhrr'at-lM^^^ of language arts K-2d, and I am particularly troubled that 

the: public still does not have a clear picture of what English arid language arts teachers 
1^ '^^cir class roorhs. The VAT E membership at all levels has the knowledge and the expertise 
to educate the public about what constitutes quality read i rig arid wrilirig irislrUctidri. I hdpc 
we can all firid produciivc ways individually, locally, and through VATE - to share this 
information with the various public constituencies we ariswcr to. 




: Rheunrraiic fever; kept me in for much of my earjy 
childhood.- DeVdtcd family members spent many hdurs 
entertaining me with; books or art projects^ but when I was 
vi^ell enough, I Would go diit with Graridaddy Bddrie to 
pick up my grandmother fr^m work some afternoons. To 
pass the time as wr waited for her, Graridaddy kept pencil 
arid paper in the glove compartment of his 'JS Ford. We 
woold "Write," his harid covering my littir brie as we 
scratched out the letters B-A-B-Y. Years later, when I was 
welJ and he lay gravely ill, I stapled drawirigs arid scribbles 
together, maki^ng little "book to cheer him up. After he 
Elizabeth Barber died i found those little ^^books," each one dated iri his 

^^^'^^^^^''y _ ^^^Jcyjiand, alongside a lock of my uair, in a shoe box with 

my name on it. I still have It, The: printed word, reading and writing: these were the treasures 

we gave back a]id forth td each dt her _ _ 

In school j met many other teachers, some as gifted as my first one: toui Taylor t^ d 
us wdriderfu I stories abdut The Three Musketeers arid The Count of MdnU Cristo. Lois 
peM asters made history and geography leap off the fifth grade textbook pages: TweJity years 
later I ca rile back to her class rddrii td practice my ai^t under the tutelage of a true master. 

Sometimes today 1 think about how it would be had j, like a sister, become a stock broker, 
or, like a brdther, takcri a career iri sales. With fou^children depending bri us, it is difficult 
for a teacher and a social worker to make ends meet. Then I remember about the gifts 
given and received, theri given ajj over agairi tb aribther gerieratidri. 
j >'"g_^f fhc classjDf jhc^car iw^^ thousand 
QLlh_c_^tuff_d reams. arc made on 
And ihc road not taken 
Of children playing on ihe Singing Tree . 
And (he fainu smothered laugh in ihe hall: 
I feel the:iimes traris-shlfting, arid I thirik 
or ve^lJt bread they will eat 
Arid wliat wirie they will dririk 
Arid I want ib do hoihirig for a long iime but hsien. 
Then 1 drearn of the voices of a t housand singers 

Of cioud<apped visions put down in crayon 

WAije the hope of jhe ful^urc makes books oi lined paper 
i_know_lherc's no hejl, oniy heaven 
And 1 have it after alt. 
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